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By the samb Authok (Uniform with this Volum). 

THE SLAVE OF SILENCE. 

Ths Daily Express says: — "Bir. White lias provided a full 
measure of thrills. It is kn excellent story." 

Tbx Manchbstbr Nxws sajs : — *' Thie story is most absorbing, 
and the reader, once he has b^pin it, cannot fail to be excited and 
interested in its extraordinary developments." 

Tbb Soutbport Guardian says : — " ' The Slave of Silence ' 
possesses those same qualities of grip and interest which made ' The 
Cardinal Moth' and 'The CrimiBon Blind' so attractive and so 
popular. From first to last the story is a surfeit of sensation, a 
succession of dramatic incidents related with spirit and realism." 

Tbb Scotsman says : — " A book which will in no way lessen its 
author's reputation for first-class work." 

Thb Mornino Leader says : — " It is really desperately exciting." 

The Dundee Advertiser says : — " A clever plot, complicated 
and mysterious, and supplying m its unravelment many exciting 
and unexpected incidents.' 

The Sportsman says : — " The story is full of marvellous twists 
and turns, the ingenuity of it must have cost considerable pains." 

The Globe says :-^" Mr. White is a master of mysteries, and 
his admirers will welcome ' The Slave of Silence.' " 

the crimson blind. 

The Sheffield Independent says : — " ' The Crimson Blind ' is 
one of the most ingeniously conceived ' detective ' stories we have 
come across for a long time. Each chapter holds some new and 
separate excitement, and the pace is kept with such vigour that the 
r^der arrives breathless at tne last page. It is the sort of story 
that one feels compelled to read at a sitting." 

The Globe says : — " It will be found a mine of delight by lovers 
of the sensational m fiction. The author has planned a most intricate 
plot, and deserves cr^t for the care with wnich he has brought its 
tangled threads to an effective ending." 

The Birmingham Post says : — ^' The author's originality and 
ingenuity raise the book above the level of the ordinary detective 
story." 

the Bristol Mercury says : — " A novel of absorbing and 
sustained interest." 

Lloyd's News says : — " The plot has the advantage of being 
quite a noyel one, and is most admirably worked out." 

The Glasgow Evening News says : — " Mr. White is a skilled 
and popular manipulator of the tangled threads of such a tale. The 
opeomg story is thrilling, and the air of mystery is cleverly kept up 
from QTSt to last." 

Tbb Aberdeen Free Press says : — " The lover of sensation will 
find a veritable least, and the experienced guesser of solutions will 
fmd it difficult to anticipate the author." 

Loodoot WARD, LOCK 6c CO., LIMITED. 



bv Ttife SAME AutHOR {Vniform with this Votum). 

THE CARDINAL MOTH. 

The Glasgow Herald says : — " The story is, as Mr. White's 
readers have learned to expect from him, a record of an extra- 
ordinary mystery, worked to a satisfactory conclusion in a very 
spirited manner." 

The Daily Telegraph says : — ** Mr. White is endowed with a 
very vivid imagination. Anything more startling, more blood- 
curdling, more provokingly mystifying, and more sensationally 
contrived than the story he tells we have never come across." 

The Morning Post says : — " Mr. White is a past master of the 
art of writing sensational fiction, and his ' The Cardinal Moth ' is 
an excellent example of the class to which it belongs. The interest 
is never allowed to flag." 

The Liverpool Courier says : — " The best tribute which can 
be paid to the merits of this story is to say that the reader, having 
once dipped into its pages, will be unwilling to lay it down until he 
has fathomed the mystery." 

The Scotsman says : — " Mr. White is a worthy exponent of the 
art of Mr. Wilkie Collins." 

THE WEIGHT OF THE CROWN. 

The Daily Telegraph says : — " An exceedingly absorbing 
story. . . . For sheer downright excitement, swift movement, 
and fascinating interest it would be difficult to find a parallel." 

The Dublin Daily Express says : — " Mr. F. M. White is one of 
the princes of fiction. A stirring tale, full of the spice of adventure, 
breathless in interest, and skilful in narrative. Who could refrain 
from reading such a story ? " 

The Aberdeen Journal says : — " Mr. White's capacity for 
framing a complicated plot and working it out satisfactorily is shown 
to full advantage in this book. The interest of the reader is captured 
at once and held throughout, and that without any sensational im- 
probabilities." 

THE CORNER HOUSE. 

The Newcastle Chronicle says : — " Mr. White has written 
nothing more ingenious or more consistently exciting than this 
sensational tale." 

The Financial Times says : — " This story fully maintains the 
author's reputation as a past master in the art of wnting sensational 
fiction. As in his previous works, he has planned an intricate plot, 
and has worked it out in an effective manner. There is no lack of 
excitement, as there are surprising developments in almost every 
chapter, and interest in the story increases so that the reader is 
disposed to finish it at a sitting." 

The Graphic says : — " The story is really a breathless detective 
story without a detective in it. It is certainly entertaining." 

London I WARD» LOCK ft CX>^ LHyUTED* 
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A FATAL DOSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A WOMAN OF PROPERTY. 

THfe theatre was very full, for a popular actor had 
returned to the stage after a long illness, and some 
of the best people in town had assembled to give 
him a welcome. It was no new play which the 
favourite was producing ; instead, he had chosen 
to appear before his patrons in three separate parts 
from different successes. As a consequence the 
intervals were rather long, and the audience had 
every opportunity of criticising one another. Two 
men lounging in the stalls were attracted at the 
same moment by the occupant of one of the 
boxes on the left*hand side of the stage. 

The woman was not particularly young, nor 
could she, even by the tongue of mahce, be called 
middle-aged. For the rest, her beauty was of 
the brilliant order. Her fascinating smile exposed 
a dazzling set of white teeth, her hair was a triumph 
of art and natiu-e combined. She sat there quite 
alone, a snowy arm lying carelessly on the edge 
of the box, the shapely hand set of! by a corusca- 
ting diamond bracelet. Although she appeared to 
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be utterly unconscious of the glances turned in her 
direction, she was, nevertheless, perfectly aware 
of the sensation she was creating. She was the 
most striking of the many striking personalities 
in the house. 

" Who is she. Jack ? " the first man in the stalls 
asked. " I don't recollect ever seeing her before. 
Still, my two years in South Africa make a 
difference, of course. That woman is not a creature 
of yesterday, I am certain." 

"To be candid, my dear fellow, I can't tell 
you much about her," the second man said. 
** These people seem to arrive in a most extra- 
ordinary fashion. One day they are not so much 
as heard of, the next you have to confess 
yourself out of it if you don't know Mrs. this 
or Madam that. All I know is that the lady 
in the box calls herself Marsh — Mrs. Eleanor 
Marsh. She is imderstood to be the widow 
of a rich Vii^ginian of good family, and she 
floats on the very crest of the wave. She 
was introduced into Society by the Duchess of 
Daventry, which ought to be good enough for a 
humble indiyidual like myself." 

" She certainly looks a thoroughbred,'* the first 
man went on. " I never saw a woman carry her- 
self with a more superb air, and yet there is some- 
thing about her a little suggestive of the hawk — 
you know what I mean." 

"Say, rather, of the falcon," the other man 
laughed. " No, I can't introduce you to her 
because I have not the pleasure of the lady's ac- 
quaintance. Your old chum, Philip . Hardy, is 
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tl^ most likely man to apply to. They are great 
chums, and I should not wonder if Hardy married 
her." 

" What has Philip got to live upon, then ? " 

" Oh, haven't you heard ? But I forgot you 
have been outside the pale of civilization for 
two 3rears. Phil's uncle Raymond and his two 
sons came to grief in a yachting accident last 
September, and naturally our lucky friend dropped 
in ioT the Raymond share of the business. He 
is quite a rich man now, and a very big catch. 
But I am rather sorry to see him mixed up 
with the fair Eleanor Marsh. There is something 
about her I do not like, though I could not 
explain what it is." 

" I think I understand," the other said. " But 
what has become of Lena Grey ? In the old 
days we always thought that Phil and Lena would 
make a match of it." 

^* It is just a toss up," the first speaker said. 
** Between ourselves, if Philip Hardy gives Lena 
the cold shoulder now he will be treating her very 
badly. Last night, however, I heard that every- 
thing was going smoothly once more. And, by 
Jove, there they are in the second row of the 
stalls. How happy the little girl looks. I should 
be very sorry if anything happened to give her 
pain." 

Apparently the brilliant creature in the box 
had also made out the figures of Philip Hardy 
and Lena Grey in the stalls. For a moment 
a frown contracted her brows, then her face 
resumed its serenity. Presently the curtain fell 
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for the last time, the actor made the inevitable 
speech, and the gay audience began to file out. 
In the vestibule, Philip Hardy awaited his carriage. 
By his side stood Lena Grey, her pretty face 
smiling and happy under the silk hood. By-and- 
bye a magnificent creature, with a gorgeous opera 
cloak, swooped down upon them and held out 
her hand. 

"This is Mrs. Marsh," Hardy exclaimed. "A 
wonderfully successful evening, don't you think ? " 

" Very," Mrs. Marsh responded. " Now, don't 
forget that you have promised to come round to 
my little supper party to-night. I cannot believe 
that I am so soon forgotten." 

A shade of sadness came over the face of Lena 
Grey, though the look of happiness was not quite 
dimmed in her eyes. On the contrary, her com- 
panion seemed to be pleased about something. 

" What do you take me for ? " he laughed. 
'* I should be less than mortal had I overlooked 
an honour like that ; but you will forgive me 
if I do not stay long. I have promised to see 
Miss Grey as far as Mrs. Marryat's reception, 
and then to take her on to Lexingtcm House. It 
isn't much good going to Lexington House for 
the next hour or more," 

"That will fit in beautifully with my arrange- 
ments," Mrs. Marsh said, "seeing that I myself 
am going to the big function. I have tcdd my 
guests that the supper party must be over by 
one o'clock ; therefore, I shall expect to see you at 
Gxurtville Square before mid-night." 

With a bow and a flashing smile, Mrs. Marsh 
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swept on to her electric brougham, which was 
standing awaiting her in front of the portico. She 
was one of those fortunate women who never 
appear to have to wait for anything. Unconsciously, 
everybody gave way to her, and no one seemed 
inclined to quarrel with the fact that her conveyance 
blocked the way. A distinguished general gave 
her his arm, rejoiced to be able to do this brilliant 
creature even so small a service. Her voice floated 
high and gay as she thanked him ; humbler peofie 
turned and nudged one another, and whispered 
that this was the rich and famous Mrs. Marsh whom 
Society delighted to honour. 

Nevertheless, the smile faded from her face, and 
her features became harsh and almost haggard as 
she lounged back in the shadow. She wondered 
what all her superficial friends would say if they 
knew the truth. She had had her enemies, too, 
but these she had conquered by sheer force of 
character. Two years ago she had been unknown 
to the great world of London, and now she had 
reached the top of the shimmering flood by sheer 
fascination and audacity. Yet ''All that glitters 
is not gold," and this brilliant creature was 
dross to the core. 

** Not that they need ever know," she told herself 
cjmically, '^what a sham and a fraud it all is. 
Here am I, posing as a woman of wealth, when 
I am up to my eyes in debt and difiiculty, when 
even the bare necessaries of life are paid for by a 
fraud. And that little wretch of a Monkwell 
knows it, too. I could see that by the insolent 
familiarity of his manner yesterday. Why could 
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not I have left him alone ? Why did I pretend 
to him that he had fomid a soft spot in my heart ? 
Well, it is all done now and cannot be helped. 
At any rate, I must get out of Monkwell's power 
as soon as possible. If I could only lay my 
hands upon those diamonds of PhiUp Hardy's! 
If I could only have anticipated events by a few 
hours! I can see clearly what has happened. 
Hardy has thought fit to do his obvious duty 
and has already proposed to Lena Grey, or I am 
altogether mistaken. The symptoms in her face 
to-night were too eloquent to admit of any doubt. 
I am very sorry ; I don't want to trample upon the 
poor girl's feelings, but seeing that she has come 
between me and my interests, she must go. It 
will involve deceit and fraud, I know, but in 
this cruel world of ours the weak must always go 
to the wall. Within a week from now the world 
must know that I am the affianced wife of Philip 
Hardy, and then I need have no more fear of 
creditors. With a husband like that — rich, clever, 
and ambitious — there is no telling how far one 
might go. It is no use worrying about it any 
more now. I have more important matters to 
occupy my attention." 

The brougham drew up before the imposing 
set of mansions where Eleanor Marsh had her flat. 
The trinmiest of French maids awaited her in the 
hall. A discreet, inscrutable-looking butler came 
forward and desired to know if his mistress would 
care to look at the supper table before she changed 
her dress. 

" My good Robert — of course I can leave 
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everything to you," she said with a smile. Like 
most women of her class, she always commanded 
the full loyalty of her servants. " You have never 
made a mistake yet, and I am sure you are not 
going to make one now. I must go and change 
my dress at once." 

A magnificent costume, the latest creation of a 
confiding French modiste, lay in all its tinsel glory on 
the bed. Presently, Eleanor Marsh stood admiring 
herself before the long cheval glass, conscious 
that she never looked better in her Ufe. 

** Madame is superb," the maid said. ** She is 
arrayed for conquest." 

" Yes," Eleanor smiled. " The conquest of my 
life." 



CHAPTER II. 

PLAYING THE FISH. 

** Fortune favours the brave" was a maxim 
that Eleanor Marsh had acted on all her life, 
generally with distinct success. This audacity, 
in the course of three or four years, had dragged her 
from the obscurity of a country gamekeeper's 
cottage to a small situation in town, and afterwards 
she acquired further knowledge of life in a West End 
tobacconist's shop. Always clever and imitative, 
and a consummate actress, slie had had some oppor- 
timity here of learning of tlie ways of Society. 
A little later a broken-down nobleman offered her 
his hand and the remnant of his fortune, both 
of which Eleanor had declined. She had far 
higher aspirations than the besotted, middle-aged 
man whose affection for her was, at any rate, pure 
and disinterested. The man had died a little 
time afterwards, and, to Eleanor's surprise, she 
found that he had left her some three thousand 
pounds. Thenceforward the path of progress had 
been swift and easy, and behold ! the woman was 
now in the plenitude of her power, a striking figure 
in Society, and one who, given good luck, 
might finish anywhere. 

14 
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Eleanor smiled to herself as she sat in her 
drawing-room awaiting her guests. Her thoughts 
were frankly amusing. She wondered what Lena 
Grey would say if she knew that Eleanor Marsh's 
father had at one time been gamekeeper to the 
relative who had brought Lena up? It was, of 
course, impossible for Lena to recognise in Mrs. 
Marsh the wild slip of a girl whom she had 
known years before as Nellie Cripps, but Eleanor 
Marsh had recognised Lena at the first glance. And 
now she was going to rob the latter of her lover, 
and ruin her Ufe without the least compunction. 

The guests began to arrive one by one, Philip 
Hardy being the first to put in an appearance. 
His hostess had an especially tender smile for him. 
In her own subtle way she led him to infer that 
his presence was the one thing she especially 
needed. 

" You managed to tear yourself away from Miss 
Grey ? " she said. 

" Well, yes," Philip replied. " It was no very 
difficult matter. You see, I have known Lena all 
my lifetime, and we have always been the best 
of friends. There is no jealousy about her either." 

A direct question trembled upon Eleanor Marsh's^ 
lips. She hesitated whether to put it or not. And 
yet she felt she must know definitely whether 
these two had come to an understanding. 

" Lena is a dear little girl," she said heartily, 
** and I don't know whether I ought to congratulate 
you or not. At the same time, it seems to me 
that Miss Grey is hardly the kind of girl to make 
an ideal wife for an ambitious man like you." 

B 
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Philip frowned slightly, and Eleanor hastened 
to change the subject. In effect, the man had 
told her all she wanted to know. He had already 
become engaged to Lena and yet he was a Uttle 
ashamed of the fact. Standing there before his 
briUiant hostess, he felt he had made a mistake. 
And she read his thoughts as if they had l>een an 
open book. 

" We will discuss this later," she said. " Mean- 
while, I must not neglect my other guests." 

The delicately-shaded drawing-room was by 
this time filled with people. Most of them were 
going on by-and-bye to Lexington House, and for 
the rest there were none but men present. Only 
an up-to-date Society favourite like Eleanor 
Marsh could have given a party of that kind. 
Presently the folding doors were thrown back 
and the grave-faced butler announced that supper 
was ready. Eleanor started gaily forward. 

*' No, I am not going to permit anybody to take 
me in," she said. " It shall not be stated that 
I gave anybody the preference. A hundred years 
ago, I imderstand, that sort of thing gave rise to 
all sorts of unpleasantness in the way of duels and 
the like. I will take my place at the head of the 
table and leave you all to find your own seats." 

The supper was a very triumph in its way. The 
table decorations left nothing to be desired. It 
was like scores of other entertainments, and yet 
there was a distinctive note about it, an artistic 
originality which flavoured everything that Eleanor 
Marsh did. The thing was costly, extravagant, 
and there was more than a passing chance that it 
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would never be paid for. Not that tl^s troubled 
the hostess in the least. She had no scruples on 
that head. Besides, the mine was already laid, 
and she had determined that, within a few da3^» 
the world should look upon her as the future wife 
of Philip Hardy. 

The champagne circulated freely. The clatter o 
plates mingled with the hum of tongues, and the 
feast was at its height when the grave butler opened 
the door, and, in tones of studious indifference, 
announced a new guest — Mr. Monk well. 

Just for a moment there was dead silence as 
the new-comer came forward. He was a little 
man, slightly bsdd, with innocent blue eyes peeping 
out of a face as fat as that of a cherub. He ap- 
peared to be a little embarrassed, too, by the un- 
expected brilliance of the company ; but if any 
man or woman ever ventured to take Mr. Monkwell 
for a fool in the way of business, they were soon 
undeceived. The rather silly, boyish face masked 
a mind amazingly clever and unscrupulous. The 
thick lips could compress themselves on occasion, 
as the hostess knew to her cost. 

She recovered herself swiftly, as she always did, 
and bfltde Mr. Monkwell take a seat at the table. 
He muttered something about the stupidity of 
servants, and that he had arrived at an inoppor- 
tune time. He appeared to be quite overcome, 
though he was in evening dress, so that, in that 
respect, the other men had no advantage over him. 

"This seems to be carrying originality too far," 
one of the guests murmured. " It is deuced 
uncomfortable to sit here opposite that fellow. 
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knowing that I owe him five hundred pounds 
I can't pay. Quite embarrassing, you know." 

Eleanor's quick ear caught the words, and she 
bent smilingly in the direction of the speaker. 

" Oh, don't be foolish," she whispered. " Don't 
you see that it is all a mistake ? Mr. Monkwell 
has come at the wrong time, but I could not do less 
than ask him to join us, especially when my 
servants were stupid enough to admit him into 
the room. The fact is, he has brought me some 
stones which I am anxious to secure, as they are a 
bargain." 

''Oh, that's all right," the distinguished but 
discomfited diplomatist muttered. '' It is an un- 
written law that Mrs. Eleanor Marsh does exactly 
as she pleases. Besides, I have met worse boimders 
in bigger houses before now — I mean some of those 
semi-Teutonic financiers." 

The feast went blithely forward, no one 
taking the slightest notice of Monkwell, who ate 
his supper in a modest, imassuming way, much 
like a shy schoolboy who is permitted to come 
down to dessert in the dining-room. But very 
little escaped l^s innocent blue eyes ; many of the 
guests there would have been startled could they 
have looked behind that shabby mask, or even 
into the troubled thoughts which filled the mind 
of their smiling hostess. As for the rest, Monkwell 
appeared to be exceedingly interested in the table 
decorations, more especially in a new specimen of 
feathery asparagus fern which stood in the middle 
of the table. 

Coffee and liqueurs came at length, together 
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with the cigarettes. Never had Eleanor Marsh 
been more brilliant, never had her conversation 
possessed more sparkle. Yet, all the time, she 
was longing to be alone with the little blue-eyed 
man. From time to time her eye glanced at the 
clock. She gave a little sigh of relief as the hour 
of one chimed out. 

*^ Now, positively, I am going to get rid of you 
all," she said. ** Of course it is a great compliment 
to me to feel that you don't want to go, which is 
a boast few modem hostesses can make. Still, 
there really is no alternative, and I must contrive 
to get to Lexington House by half-past one.'* 

** I must be there before then," Hardy said, as 
he rose to his feet. '* Permit me to thank you 
for one of the most enjoyable hours I have ever 
spent. But I have no doubt I shall see you again 
before morning." 

Eleanor pressed Hardy's hand tenderly. There 
was a liquid gleam in her eyes which thrilled him 
slightly, cold and self-contained as he usually was. 
He made his way towards the door, followed by 
one or two of the other guests. Some still lingered, 
as if loth to go, but Eleanor swept them aside 
imperiously but good-naturedly. 

" It is very good of you all to offer to take me 
to Lexington House," she said, '* but, unfortunately, 
I have a Uttle business to transact with Mr. 
Monkwell, which cannot be put off, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Monkwell would prefer to come the first thing 
in the morning. Would that do ? " 

Though there was a smile on Eleanor's Ups, at the 
same time her eyes flashed a challenge to the Uttle 
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jewdler. The blue eyes responded just for an 
instant, and then Mcmkwell became once more 
the dever subservient tradesman that he really 
was. 

*^As you please, madam," he said. ^'Only in 
these matters delays are sometimes dangerous. 
I should not have come round had I not thought 
that it would be to your advantage " 

" That is quite enough," Eleanor interrupted. 
'* I am going to stay and have it out with Mr. 
Monkwell. You will all oblige me by departing at 
once. You may not be aware of it, but I am a 
most excellent woman of business.' 




- had lier own roasons why she did not wanl Monkwell 

lo sec her face ior the iimment." 
Ddu] IChapUr III 



CHAPTER III. 



THE ASPARAGUS FERN. 

The last guest had been ushered out by the 
inscrutable butler, a sense of peace and quietness 
fell upon the flat, and Eleanor stood before the 
fire with one slim, white, satin foot upon the 
fender. She had her own reasons for not wishing 
McHikwell to see her face for the moment. The 
door had been closed by the butler ; seated by 
the table, amongst the artistic litter of fruit and 
wine and flowers, *was Monkwell, calmly smoking 
a cigarette. He had refused champagne, nor had 
he ventured to smoke till now. Eleanor turned 
upon him with a world of sccmh in her dark eyes» 

'' Really, Mr. Monkwell, we are getting cm," 
she said. '* I know that, for some time past, 
the barriers of Society have been breaking down, 
and that men and women nowadays find them- 
selves among a class of peofie to which they are 
not accustomed." 

''That is precisely so," Monkwell said in his 
boyish way. '' At the present moment I see before 
me a most charming example of the type of individual 
you refer to." 
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Eleanor quivered with a passion she could hardly 
restrain. There were few persons she was afraid of, 
few men from whom she would have shrunk, but 
Monkwell was one of them. She feared this man, 
she feared his peculiar air of innocence, she felt 
that he was an enigma. His words had been 
quiet enough, but she understood them perfectly. 
She came a step nearer the table herself and 
proceeded to light a cigarette in her turn. 

" I have not much time," she said, " because 
I have important business elsewhere. Still, I 
should like you to explain that remark of yours ; 
even less dense people than myself might regard 
it as a piece of gross impertinence." 

" Not at all, not at all," Monkwell said. " I 
meant every word of it. Ah, you are a clever 
and audacious woman, and some day you may 
land in a very high position indeed, but I know 
what I know and I keep my information to myself, 
unless you challenge me as you did just now. 
Then, perhaps, you will compel me to tell you a 
little story. Truly, it reads like a romance. Here is 
a girl, brou^t up in the heart of the country; 
she Uves in the open air ; her food is the hard food 
of the people. But all this is the making of her, 
because it builds up that magnificent health and 
strength of nerve which \s so fine a weapon in the 
world's fight to-day. The girl is ambitious ; she 
knows she is beautiful ; she eagerly devours all 
fiction bearing upon the Uves of the great. Then 
she leaves the village. She graduates through a 
West End cigar shop, and finally finds herself 
the mistress of a few thousand pounds. Need I 
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carry the story farther ? She makes up her 
mind to finish at the top of the tree, and at 
present she is within an ace of doing so. 
But this is a dangerous game and an expensive 
one. Just at the moment when success is 
within her grasp, she has the most pressing 
need of money. She falls back upon the old 
expedient of trying to obtain possession of valuables 
and then disposing of them. The tradesmen 
are shy ; the lady has not quite established 
herself upon a sufficiently high basis to gull my 
colleagues in Regent Street and Bond Street. 
But still, there is another way, just as useful 
and far less dangerous, because it implies no 
monetary liability in the future. We will say the 
lady in question comes to my establishment and 
looks at a lot of valuable diamonds. She does not 
a^ for credit, she does not purchase anything ; 
but just as she is going away, goods to the value 
of over a thousand pounds are missing. There 
are other people in the shop, so that it is impossible 
to say definitely who has taken the gems. The 
lady smilingly submits to be searched, and the more 
thoroughly the operation is carried out the more 
pleased she seems to be. Of course, we have to make 
the most profuse apologies, which we do, but we are 
not satisfied. We shall never be satisfied, though 
we have oiir own ideas which are not likely to be 
altered. I have my loss, and I had made up my 
mind to write the debt off as a bad one when I 
came here on business to see you this evening." 
" It was a very foolish time to come," Eleanor 
said coolly. Slowly, as she spoke, and self-contained 
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as she appeared to be, a brilliant red spot burnt 
on either cheek. "Surely you could have done 
better than force yoiu-self upon us this evening." 

" That is as it may be," Monkwell went on. 
" I have been finding out things and putting two 
and two together. As I sat here to-night, I was 
pleased to find that my little experiments had 
not altogether been in vain. Is it not a fact that 
your florists are Stephanie and Co., of Burlington 
Gardens ? " 

*' Why, yes," Eleanor exclaimed in some surprise. 
" But what on earth can that have to do with the 
question under discussion ? " 

" I was just coming to that," Monkwell went on. 
" You see, I always prided myself upon the palms 
and ferns which I keep in my estabUshment. I 
have a contract with Stephanie and Co. to look 
after the plants and change them when necessary. 
They are apt to deteriorate in the atmosphere 
of a business establishment. Some time ago 
Stephanie and Co. sent me a fresh consign- 
ment of palms, amongst which was quite a new 
specimen of an asparagus fern. It was so graceful 
that I sent round to Stephanie for some more. 
They sent me back word to say that they had 
supplied me with the only one they possessed, 
and that the specimen in question was absolutely 
unique. In fact, it is precisely the same plant 
that you have in the centre of your supper table 
at the present moment." 

"The same?" Eleanor faltered. " I— I don't 
understand " 

" Oh, I am coming to the point quickly enough 
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now. I know it is the same plant ; in fact, I recog- 
nised it by that broken little branch at the top. 
As soon as I sat down here this evening I saw 
through the whole thing like a flash. The lady I 
speak of came to my establishment ; she took up 
the missing diamonds and thrust them amongst 
the earth in the palm. They would be perfectly 
safe there, with not the slightest chance of their 
presence being discovered. A day or two later, 
the lady goes to Stephanie and Co., and asks them 
to supply her with an asparagus fern like one that 
she has seen in Monkwell's shop. They do not 
like to say they haven't got them, but profess 
that they will send her one in a day or two. The 
thing is quite easily managed ; under pretence of 
changing my stock this unique specimen finds its 
way into Court\ille Square, and the diamonds 
are safely removed from their hiding-place. Now, 
Mrs. Marsh, do you understand what I mean, 
or must I speak still more plainly ? Of course, 
you can defy me if you like, or you can take the 
wiser course and give me an opportunity of getting 
my money. I don't want to be too hard upon you, 
and I will give you just three days to find the cash. 
If I don't receive it by that time, I will issue a 
warrant for your arrest, as sure as you are a living 
woman. Those are the conditions — a thousand 
poimds within three days, or you become acquainted 
with the inside of a gaol." 

Eleanor Marsh attempted no defence ; she was 
far too clever a woman for that. As far as Monk well 
could see, she did not turn so much as 1 hair. 
There was a hard smile on her face. 
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" Very well," she said ; " I think I can see my 
way to manage it by that time. Almost at once 
I am going into the country to stay with the 
Duchess of Daventry. I had better give you her 
address, so that you can communicate with me if 
necessary. Have you a visiting card in your 
pocket, or a piece of paper ? " 

Monkwell searched his pockets and produced a 
telegram. He tore off a comer and pencilled the 
address down upon it, then he retired, leaving 
the pink flimsy behind him. In a mechanical 
kind of way Eleanor took up the telegram and 
read it. A quick cry came from her lips ; she rang 
the bell for the butler. 

"A marvellous trick of fortune," she cried. 
" Robert, Jasper Qeave will be in England to- 
morrow. You must find him without fail. To 
think that this should fall into my hands I ' 



CHAPTER IV 

FOR HIS SAKE. 

In a very thoughtful frame of mind, Philip drove 
along with the idea of finding Lena and taking her 
to Lexington House. He was disposed to be 
annoyed with himself, because he felt that in a 
way he had played the coward in not telling 
Eleanor Marsh that 'his engagement to Lena 
was an accomplished fact. He might have gone 
further and said that they also were going down 
to stay with the Duchess of Daventry, and that 
the engagement would be formally annoimced 
there. Indeed, Philip was actually taking his 
mother's family jewels with him, so that Lena 
might see them and make up her mind as to 
whether or not she approved of the setting. It 
was, perhaps, a small mattei;, but on the whole 
it wotdd have been more loyal and straightforward 
to have told Eleanor Marsh this. And yet, all the 
time, Philip was haunted with the idea that Eleanor 
was the wife for him. 

At any rate, he put her out of his mind now, 
resolved to think no more about her. Lena 
welcomed him]*shyly. She was glad to have her 
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lover back again ; she had striven not to feel in 
the least jealous of Eleanor Marsh. 

" So you have come for me," she said timidly. 
" Really, I began to feel quite anxious about you. 
I am so sorry we have had no opportunity as yet 
to discuss one or two little things that trouble me. 
Do you know, I sometimes feel afraid of the future. 
I doubt if, after all, you have made a wise selection, 
Philip. I am so shy of Society and its many strange 
ways." 

Philip laughed. He could understand quite 
clearly what was passing in the girl's mind. 

" You will get used to that in time," he 
said. Not once during this time had he 
shown the slightest disposition towards endear- 
ment ; indeed, Lena could have counted the 
times her lover had kissed her since their 
engagement. 

" You want someone more stately," she said — 
" someone more commanding. I used to think 
at one time that Eleanor Marsh would have suited 
you better." 

Hardy shrugged his shoulders indifferently. He 
felt a little mean, too. 

" Yes ? " he said. " An exceedingly brilliant 
woman — clever and all that sort of thing — but at 
the same time, I can never get it out of my mind 
that there is something of the adventuress about 
her. For instance, she never sf)eaks of her people, 
except some vague references to relations in 
Virginia, and I am quite certain that the money 
she makes by her journalism is not sufficient 
to maintain that luxurious flat in Courtviile 
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Square. By the way, I saw that she was in the 
House to-night, with Lady Lorimer." 

They stood there for some time longer, dis- 
cussing the future — alwa}^ his future, by the way 
— until Hardy noticed a Uttle impatience pass 
over the face of his companion. 

^^ I am sure, I beg your pardon," he said con- 
tritely. " You are ready. Had we not better 
get on as far as Lexington House ? " 

They drove away together and came at length 
to their destination — one of the largest houses in 
Grosvenor Place. The establishment was lighted 
from top to bottom. Crimson cloth lay across 
the pavement, a constant stream of carriages 
ebbed and flowed before the door, and at the head 
of the stairs one of the most fashionable and ex- 
clusive hostesses in London greeted Hardy warmly. 

He was already beginning to feel the subtle 
intoxication of success. In her shy, quiet way 
Lena slipped in ; she was terribly afraid of great 
ladies like her hostess. She had only come here 
to-night to please Hardy, but there were many 
peofde here to whom she was known, and almost 
at once she was surroimded by a bevy of friends. 
Looking up presently, she saw with a smile that 
Philip Hardy was in animated discussion with the 
very wcMnan whom they had so recently been 
discussing. They made a handsome pair as they 
stood there together, and Lena sighed just a little 
enviously as ^e recognised the fact. 

The dark, glittering eyes of Eleanor Marsh rested 
on Hardy's face with a subtle flattery. He was 
always moved to bis best in the presence of this 
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woman, though there was something about her 
at the same time that repelled him. She was 
smiling her sweetest and best now ; her words of 
welcome were smooth and well chosen. 

" Lucky in war, lucky in love," she said gaily. 
" Is it a fact that I am to congratulate you on 
your engagement to Lena Grey ? But why did 
you not tell me before supper to-night ? " 

Philip nodded gravely. Just for a moment 
the woman*s face grew hard ; she hid her eyes 
behind her fan. It was only a fleeting spasm, 
and a second later she was smiling as gloriously 
as ever. With a bow and a smile she turned to 
another man who had just come up to claim her 
society. Philip moved on, thinking nothing of 
this interview, and little dreaming how fateful 
it was going to be for him. He was somewhat 
bored and tired of this idle frivolity ; he wanted to 
be alone, to think over the events of the evening. 
Perhaps Lena divined what was uppermost in his 
mind, for she stole across the room and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

" Don't you want to go ? " she asked. " Philip, 
you have been working too hard lately, your eyes 
look tired and misty. Whatever you do, don't 
neglect your health." 

Hardy laughed indifferently. He was feeling 
to-night that he could defy the fates in all directions. 
He was so well, so strong, and so successful that 
illness of any kind seemed far removed from him. 
He had Ustened lightly to a famous specialist's 
statement that he would have to be careful of his 
heart. True, he saw things in a dim and hasy 
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way sometimes, but a day or two's rest speedily 
gave relief. Nevertheless, he professed himself 
ready to do anything that Lena needed. She 
drew him towards the door. 

"Then let us go," she said. "Take me home 
to aunt*s flat. She will not be back just yet, so 
that we can have a deUcious hour together. We 
have been in London now for over a month, and 
I have only seen you twice in the last fortnight." 

" I feel horribly guilty," Hardy laughed. " We 
won*t have a cab ; we vdll walk as far as the flat." 

Lena asked nothing better ; she felt perfectly 
happy now, as she sauntered along with her hand 
in her lover's arm, listening to his glowing 
plans for the future. It was about himself that he 
talked, and Lena was too wrapped in him to notice 
the selfi^ egotism of it all. She was only too 
happy in the knowledge that she had won this 
man's affection ; she was frightened by the reflection 
that she might not be worthy of him. With his 
head in the air. Hardy strode along, quickening 
his pace unconsciously. As they turned a comer, 
a shabbily-dressed man, loafing furtively, came 
in more or less violent contact with Hardy. The 
man's shiny hat fell to the ground ; he muttered 
something angrily about the stupidity of people 
who would not take the trouble to look where they 
were going. Hardy apologised in his superior 
manner; the man appeared to be about to retort 
angrily, then suddenly turned on his heel and 
crossed the road. 

He stood for a moment watching the retreating 
figoreSy his face working convulsively; then he 
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threw up his head and laughed bitterly. The 
others were out of sight now. 

" Philip Hardy — and, as I live, Lena Grey," he 
muttered. " I wonder if they recognised me ; 
but that is impossible. If they had, Lena would 
have stopped ; she was always forgiving and 
sweet-tempered. I wonder if it is possible " 

The man stopped abruptly and drifted down 
the street. 



CHAPTER V. 

A ROLLING STONE. 

The outcast wandered on, stopping from time 
to time as if waiting or hoping for something. 
He was conscious of the doubtful glances of the 
passers-by ; he noticed also that more than one 
policeman took a mental note of him. It was i^ot 
to be wondered at, seeing that, despite the way he 
carried himself, his general appearance was sus- 
picious to the last degree. His shabby frock 
suit at one time had been fashionable enough — 
indeed, frayed and creased and soiled as it was, 
the flavour of Bond Street still climg to it. The 
coat was buttoned up tightly^ to disguise the absence 
of a shirt ; the greasy top hat was stuck on the 
head at a defiant angle. Altogether he looked a 
man to be shunned, as a glance at his shifty eye 
and unshaven face testified. 

And yet there was a time when Jasper Cleave 
had walked the West End on terms of equaUty 
with the best of them. He had been accounted a 
good fellow and a true friend. He had ample 
means at his disposal, and mor» than one designing 
mother had been ready to welcome him as a 
probable son-in-law 
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But there had been a weak spot somewhere — 
something wanting in the man's mental fibre. 
There had been a scandal, sudden and unexpected, 
and Jasper Cleave's place knew him no more. 
He had drifted abroad as men of his class do ; 
the waters of oblivion had closed over his head ; 
his name had ceased to be mentioned. 

Those had been terribly trying years for the 
ruined gambler. He had starved with others 
of his clan and had seen many strange and 
unspeakable experiences, and now some back- 
water of the sea of life had cast him back upon 
the streets of London without hope, without 
friends, without money. 

His wandering footsteps brought him presently 
to the fine block of buildings known as Courtville 
Square. Here he paused and looked about him 
curiously. The grounds were all fresh to him; 
the huge series of flats had not existed when he 
went away. He could see the blinds pulled up 
somewhere on the second floor, revealing a glimpse 
of a luxuriously-furnished room within, briUiantly 
lighted with soft shaded electrics. Jasper Cleave 
had seen nothing like this at close quarters for the 
last three years, and the sight fascinated him. It was 
just possible that some old-time friend lived there, 
some man whose hospitality he had shared before 
his fall. He was still gazing at the fairy scene when 
he turned to see a neatly-dressed man-servant stand- 
ing by his side. With a bitter smile he noticed that 
the man actually lifted a subservient hat to him. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," the servitor said, 
" but am I not speaking to Mr. Jasper Cleave ? " 
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Cleave laughed aloud. The irony of the situation 
appealed to his cynical humour; he had almost 
forgotten what it was like to be addressed in this 
fashion; he felt himself in every way inferior to 
the man who addressed him. He was disposed 
for the moment to deny his own identity. There 
might be some subtle scheme behind all this. On 
the other hand, it was just possible that the man 
had recognised him. Also, whatever scheme was 
afoot, Jasper Cleave could not possibly be worse 
off than he was at that moment. 

" Well," he said guardedly, " we will suppose 
that my name is Cleave. What have you to say 
to that ? What business can it be of yours ? " 

The man-servant lost not a whit of his sub- 
servient manner ; he might have been speaking 
to his own master. 

" I have been tracking you all day, sir," he 
said. " My employer would like to see you. 
There is only one stipulation — that you ask no 
questions and do exactly as you are told. Beheve 
me, sir, it will be to your advantage to fall in with 
my suggestion." 

Cleave griilned evilly as he noted his own sorry 
rags. Any change from the present situation 
must be to his advantage. 

** Where does your employer Uve ? " he asked. 

The servant pointed to the brilliantly ht-up 
room opposite. 

" That is the dining-room, sir," he said. " If 
you are not disposed to fall in with the sug- 
gestion " 

" Lead on," Cleave said hoarsely. " Lead on, 
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my good fellow ; I am not in a position to 
decline anything that looks like giving me a 
respectable meal, to be followed, if the gods are 
good, by a cigar and a cup of coffee." 

The man-servant led the way across the flagged 
hall and up the steps into the most perfectly- 
appointed suite of rooms that the adventurer 
had seen for many a long day. He felt a httle 
uplifted by the sight of so much good taste and 
luxury. It reminded him of the time that had 
gone for ever. All the same, he did not fail to 
detect a certain note of femininity in the arrange- 
ments of the flat. It could not be possible that 
some lady had suddenly fallen in love with him. 
Cleave thought grimly, though certainly the 
whole thing had a distinct suggestion of the 
** Arabian Nights " about it. The silent man- 
servant might have passed for a slave of the ring, 
quite up-to-date. Cleave could see the man 
regarding his tattered wardrobe more or less 
critically in the strong light. 
- " Perhaps," he said, " you would like to make 
some little change in your dress before supper. 
If you will come into the bedroom with me I shall 
act as valet to you " 

** Certainly," Cleave said grimly. " I shall find 
my kit bag and dressing-case ready laid out for 
me. As I have just come off a long voyage, my 
somewhat dilapidated appearance may be par- 
doned. Now what am I to call you ? Robert ? 
Well, Robert, if you will be so good as to shave 
me, and put the diamond studs in my dress shirt, 
I think I shall be able to manage the rest." 
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Robert neither bowed nor smiled ; he seemed 
to take the whole thing for granted. 

"Very good, sir," he said. "You will find 
everything ready if you come this way. Perhaps 
you would Uke a bath." 

Too utterly dazed now to make any further 
comment, Cleave followed the soft-footed servant 
into a bedroom at the end of a corridor. It was 
obviously a man's room somewhat plainly fur- 
nished, but lacking nothing that any man of 
fashion could desire. Here were silver-mounted 
toilet requisites on the dressing-table, brushes, 
combs, a case of razors, everything necessary. 
As Robert turned up the lights. Cleave could see 
a bathroom leading out of the apartment beyond. 
As he turned his cynical eyes around the room, 
he could see a black mass on the bed, which 
resolved itself presently into a dress suit. Here 
were also ties, socks, silk underclothing, nothing 
lacking in the way of wardrobe. To Cleave's 
amazement he saw that everything here was 
marked with his own initials. 

" I shall wake up presently," he muttered, " and 
find myself on a seat in Hyde Park. This is 
nothing else but deliriiun, and yet circumstances 
over which I have no control have deprived me 
of intoxicants for the last few weeks. Robert, 
you are a veritable magician. I deliver myself 
absolutely into your hands." 

The whole thing was done at length, and Cleave 
stood before the long looking-glass trying to 
identify his own features. The scraggy beard 
was gone; the change from rags to purple and 
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fine linen had made a wonderful difference to the 
man. He held his head higher and felt on more 
equal terms with the world. The touch of the 
soft silken underclothing gave him a certain sense 
of power. Robert stood at his elbow holding 
out a gold-mounted cigarette case; he struck a 
match subserviently. 

"*' Oh, yes," Cleave said, " I will not disguise 
to you, my good Robert, that I have not smoked 
a cigarette of this quality for the past three years. 
This is excellent. It brings back recollections 
of my gilded past. Now let us proceed with the 
adventure. What is the next stage of the 
programme ? " 

" Supper, sir," Robert said practically. ** Will 
you be good enough to follow me to the dining- 
room ? My employer will be here presently and 
then my task is finished. If there is anything 
you require, perhaps you will be good enough 
to ring the bell, sir. I shall not be far off." 

Feeling as if all the world were at his feet, Cleave 
strolled into the dining-room. A day or two 
before he had been glad enough to eat the most 
indifferent food. Now his critical eye noted with 
approval the daintily-arranged supper table. 
Everything was cold, as if the owner of the 
flat had intended that the meal should be par- 
taken of without the presence of servants. There 
were gold-foiled bottles on the sideboard, and a 
tempting array of ruby-filled decanters on the 
flower-decked table. Without hesitation. Cleave 
poured himself out a large glass of claret and drank 
it with gusto. The generous wine glowed in his veins 
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''Chateau LafiUe;' he said. "Oh, how the 
taste brings back memories of the dear dead past ! 
I wonder what it all means. I wonder who the 
philanthropist is who has arranged this delightful 
little comedy for my delectation? But possess 
your soul in patience, Jasper, you will know before 
very long." 

The words were hardly uttered before the door 
opened and a tall, dark woman swept into the 
room. There was a pleased smile of welcome 
on her face, and she extended both hands in the 
heartiest possible fashion to her visitor. 

"This is an unexpected meeting, Jasper," she 
said. 

" Eleanor Marsh," Cleave cried. " Eleanor 
Marsh, as I am alive. Sit down at once and tell 
me what all this means." 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE COMPACT. 

The woman crossed the room and pulled down 
the blinds. Then she returned to the supper 
table, havmg first satisfied herself that the door 
was closed. Cleave watched her in a hazy kind 
of way, as if he still doubted the evidence of his 
senses. He had been practically without food 
all day and was utterly worn out and exhausted. 
Moreover, the fumes of the generous wine 
were still clouding his brain. He had to 
pinch himself to be sure that the whole 
thing was not a figment of imagination. He 
would not have been surprised if the glorious dark 
vision in the amber dress had taken wings and 
flown. But there she sat on the other side of the 
little round table, her dark Uquid eyes smiling 
into his. 

" You must not talk yet," she said. " Let me 
do the talking. When you have sufficiently 
recovered your mental balance we shall be able 
to discuss the plan of campaign." 

" But what does it all mean ? " Clea^ve asked. 
" Whence all this splendour ? Wlien I last saw 
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you you were in a tobacconist's shop. Mind 
you, Nell, I always said you would get on, 
always prophesied that you would do something 
for yourself in the world, and you have progressed 
a Uttle farther than I expected. A good 
marriage, I suppose " 

The woman laughed in a light-hearted fashion. 
She was looking after Cleave's creature comforts; 
he was tr3ang to eat now as if he were accustomed 
to this kind of thing. He fought against his 
wolfish appetite. 

"There is no husband," Eleanor Marsh said. 
** In fact, there never has been. I still retain 
my own name ; sudden changes of that kind would 
have been awkward sometimes. Behold in me, 
my dear Jasper, Mrs. Eleanor Marsh, the widow 
of a deceased Virginian gentleman of good family 
and fairly good means. That is the role that I 
have played more or less successfully for the past 
two years. It is astonishing what a little im- 
pudence, allied to a fair amount of abiUty, can 
do in this so-called Society of yours. Behold me 
now, fresh from the reception of a duchess ; but 
I have even been under the same roof as Royalty. 
But all this is by the way, Jasper. Everything 
that glitters is not gold, and you must take all you 
see about you at its face value. I make a certain 
amount of money by my pen, but not nearly 
enough to keep myself in circumstances like these. 
I have been unlucky lately, too, and my available 
war-chest at present contains less than a thousand 
pounds. Still, I have a great scheme on hand, 
and in that scheme I shall require your assistance. 
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If the scheme is a success there are five hundred 
pounds for you. I do not flatter you by sup- 
posing that you are over-scrupulous, being quite 
certain " 

" Oh, don't let's worry about my scruples," 
Cleave said impatiently. " I am a desperate man, 
ready for anything. When your servant found 
me to-night I was starving. I am entirely in 
your hands and will do anything you please. 
What would I not do for five hundred pounds ? 
But, tell me, how did your man find me to-night ? " 

" Well, that is simplicity itself. Quite by 
accident I learnt that you were coming home ; 
I also found out what boat you were travelling 
by. My discreet and faithful Robert would have 
met you at the Docks only he was unfortunate 
enough to get his cab stopped in a block and thus 
lose sight of you. But Robert is a veritable sleuth- 
hound, and has his own way of doing things — but 
what does it matter ? You are here and you are 
ready to fall in with my wishes." 

" You are a wonderful woman," Cleave said 
with deep admiration. " I always said that you 
were bom for great things, but how did you manage 
about this wardrobe of mine ? Positively, I 
might be sitting here in my own garments." 

" So you are," the woman laughed. " I suppose 
you have been away too long to have noticed that 
your dress-suit is not quite abreast of present 
fashion. Don't you remember when you left 
England suddenly, everything behind you was 
abandoned ? You were very extravagant in 
clothes in those days, my dear Jasper, and you 
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left behind enough for a score of men. To 
make a long story short, when I heard you were 
coming home, I went down to your old rooms 
and found that your landlord had stowed your 
boxes and cases away in the faint hope that you 
might some day retiun and recover them. Twenty 
pounds did the rest, and there you are. Now 
is there any other information that I can give 
you ? " 

Cleave repeated his remark that his companion 
was a wonderful woman. He had satisfied his 
hunger now ; he was soothing his nerves with those 
exquisite cigarettes; a fidl glass of wine stood by 
his elbow. On the whole, the world was not so 
bad a place as he had thought. It was a wonderful 
change, too, for a man who an hour before had 
been a starving outcast and wanderer. 

Qeave's wits were sharpened now; he noticed 
a brilliant red spot burning on the cheeks of his 
companion. He leant towards her confidently and 
touched her arm. She looked up with a significant 
smile upon her Ups. 

I Imow what you are thinking," she said. 

You are wondering why it is I do not come to 
the point. I want you to cast back your mind 
some four or five years. In those days, you will 
remember, I was Uttle more than a child hving 
in the village where you were born. In fact, where 
we were both bom. I Uttle thought in those days 
that I should come to be on such terms of intimate 
friendship with the most important man in the 
parish.'* 

" Never mind that, " Cleave said uneasily. 
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"The old home has passed into the possession 
of strangers and I am never likely to see it again. 
I shall be obliged if you will touch that topic as 
lightly as possible." 

"My dear Jasper, it is absolutely necessary 
to mention the past. I want you to recall the 
time when you fondly imagined yourself cut out 
for the role of a county gentleman. You were 
going to marry and settle down, when your father 
died. I daresay you would have done so, only 
unfortunately you fell into bad company and your 
weak disposition answered for the rest. You 
forgot the httle girl to whom you had given your 
heart, and, no doubt, in time she forgot you. But 
she was only a child at the time, and youth speedily 
recovers from that kind of thing. Need I remind 
you of the fact that I am speaking of your old 
sweetheart, Lena Grey ? " 

Cleave smiled Ughtly, as one who recollects 
tolerantly the days of early folly. 

" I have not thought of her for years," he said. 
" She was but a child then, certainly not more 
than seventeen, though I believe she had the bad 
taste to be very fond of me. She also had an 
exceedingly narrow escape. But that is all by the 
way. It is a most extraordinary thing, Nellie, 
that you should have mentioned Lena's name. 
I passed her to-night ; nearly ran into her, in fact. 
I did collide with her companion, whom I recog- 
nised as Philip Hardy. What a conceited prig 
he used to be ! I never used to see him without 
wanting to kick him. I hated that fellow." 

A pecuhar smile passed over tlie listener's face 
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and her cheeks flushed slightly, but Cleave noticed 
nothing of this. 

" Philip Hardy is by way of being a great man 
now," she said. " He is one of the spoilt children 
of fortune. It is certain that he has lately in- 
herited a huge fortune. To be perfectly candid 
with you, my dear Jasper, I am exceedingly fond 
of Philip Hardy. Up to a short time ago, I felt 
pretty well certain that I was going to be asked 
to share his distinguished career. Not that I 
care much for the career as long as I diare the 
fortune. By a piece of ill-luck Lena Grey stepped 
in, and I understand their engagement will be 
annoimced to-morrow. This brings me to the 
point. You know my disposition, Jasper; you 
know how I can smile and smile when my heart 
is full of fury. I could kill that Uttle pink- 
and-white doll ; I could take her throat in my 
hands and squeeze the life out of her without 
remorse. It matters nothing that she has come 
between me and my ambition unwittingly; she 
is there, and she will have to be removed by fair 
means or foul. It maddens me when I think of it. 
Here I had the ball at my feet, and was on the verge 
of a marriage with a rich man, who can have a tiUe 
whenever he wants it. In two years I should have 
been one of the recognised queens of Society. Nothing 
could have stopped me. Nothing could have barred 
my progress. If that little white cat had only kept 
out of the way for another two days my ambition 
would have been crowned. She must go, Jasper ; she 
must be wiped out of existence. And you are the 
very man to help me to do it. Do you understand ? " 
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The speaker had risen to her feet now and was 
pacing up and down the room, a picture of beautiful 
subdued fury. Cleave could see her eyes flashing 
like points of flame ; he saw how the slim hands 
were clenched together; there was a deep intent- 
ness, too, in the tone of the woman's voice which 
told of her iron determination. She paused in her 
restless stride presently and laid a shaking hand 
on Cleave's shoulder. The strength and tenacity 
of the clutch fairly astonished him. 

" I don't want murder," she hissed ; " that 
kind of thing is so cheap — and dangerous. I 
have a far better scheme than that. If you will 
only Usten to me, the part you have to play is 
no diflicult one ; you only want audacity and 
ability to lie with a perfectly solemn countenance. 
Now, tell me, in those days when you were 
going to play the part of the model squire with 
the little doll by your side, did no letters pass 
between you ? " 

" I have no doubt they did," Cleave confessed. 
" Though I have not the remotest idea where 
they are. Probably I destroyed them." 

"Indeed, you didn't," the woman laughed. 
" I found them in one of your boxes, and they 
gave me a hint as to what I could do. Now sit 
down, and listen to my scheme, and don't forget 
that there are five hundred pounds for you if you 
are successful." 

" Go on," Cleave said hoarsely. " For a siun 
like that I would not stop at murder." 



CHAPTER VII. 

PANGS OF CONSCIENCE. 

If outward appearances counted for anything, 
Eleanor Marsh had every reason to be satisfied 
with her present surroundings. From the long, 
luxurious- chair in which she was reclining, she 
could have looked, had it been daylight, over 
one of the fairest expanses of country in the south 
of England. The view from Court Royal ex- 
tended away south from Reigate almost to the 
Channel. Indeed, out of all the many estates 
owned by the Duke of Daventry, Court Royal 
was easily the favourite with his beautiful 
Duchess. 

A distinguished house-party had gathered in 
the historical mansion, ostensibly to enjoy a series 
of week-end festivities, which embraced a night 
fite in the gardens, but really the exclusive function 
was devised on behalf of Philip Hardy. Like 
most modem Society leaders, the Duchess took 
the keenest interest in rich young men. Philip 
Hardy was a great favourite of hers, and she had 
determined to push him by every means in her 
power. 
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To this aristocratic gathering Eleanor Marsh 
had contrived to be invited. She had done more 
than that, for she had also managed to obtain 
a card for Jasper Cleave, whom she had skilfully 
planted on some friends of hers living in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

The woman's plans were all completely laid, and 
she had a willing and obUging tool in the man 
by her side. Yet, at the same time, there was 
a frown on Cleave's face and a shrinking look in his 
eyes, as if he dreaded the task which lay before him. 

The brilliant dinner party had been over for 
some little time, and there was a lull before 
the arrival of the numerous guests who were 
bidden to the subsequent reception. As the 
saffron light of evening faded to a dim, mystic 
purple, points of flame peeped out here and there 
in the grounds, till presently the gardens and 
lawns were one blaze of electric light. From a 
distant spot came the sound of a band softly 
playing. 

" Well, I suppose you are satisfied now ? " 
Eleanor Marsh said, as she turned to her com- 
panion. *' Rather a different lot yours now com- 
pared with a month ago." 

Cleave shrugged his shoulders with assumed 
indifference. Certainly he looked very different 
to the tattered outcast who had been hanging 
about Courtville Square only the other day. 
Even an astute observer would have failed to 
detect any difference between Cleave and the 
ordinary well-groomed Society man. His tone 
was anything but grateful as he replied. 
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"Oh, that's right enough," he said. "But 
what does it lead to ? It's true that I have to 
thank you for a good deal, but I am very Uttle 
the better off; of course, I have a wardrobe and 
a roof over my head ; but frankly, my dear Nell, 
living on borrowed fivers of yours is not altogether 
to my taste. Besides my position here is a little 
bit invidious. It was aU very well till Hardy and 
Lena Grey arrived this afternoon, but ever since 
then I have been dodging about keeping out of 
their way." 

" And why should you keep out of their way ? " 
Eleanor asked scornfully. " What is there to be 
afraid of ? " 

" You don't know Hardy as well as you profess 
to," repUed Cleave. "And you quite forget the 
fact that I knew him years ago. He is acquainted 
with my past, except possibly the Uttle episode 
between myself and Lena Grey. Your would-be 
lover is a pretty hard man, like most strictly 
virtuous people, and if he recognised me here 
this evening, I should have to beat an ignominious 
retreat. If I refused to do so, he would most 
assiuredly acquaint the Duchess with some of 
my purple patches, and then you would have 
to work this Uttle thing on your own account. 
Besides, you have not yet told me what you want 
me to do." 

Eleanor Marsh paused for a moment before 
she repUed ; from her seat on the wide verandah 
she could command a view of a noble corridor, 
terminating in flights of marble steps and filled 
with palms and flowers on either side. It was 
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very much like looking from the darkness of a 
theatre on to a brilliantly lighted stage, and there 
on the stage was a little tableau that caused 
Eleanor to dench her teeth and clutch the arm of 
her companion. 

" Look there ! " she whispered. " Look on 
that half-landing ! Now tell me, my friend, 
what do you see ? " 

There was no reason for Cleave to explain, for 
the picture lay plain enough before both of them. 
Two figures stood there in earnest conversation. 
Hardy, tall and vigorous, looking a successful 
hero to the life, with Lena Grey by his side, her 
face upturned lovingly to his. 

" What do you think of that for a picture of 
domestic bhss ? " Eleanor sneered. '* He has for- 
gotten everything but her for the moment. I 
tell you it maddens me to see a man like that 
throwing himself away upon a doll. Oh, I dare- 
say he cares for her, I have no doubt she worships 
him; but she is no wife for a man like Philip 
Hardy. And to think that if she had only kept 
out of the way a little longer I should have 
taken her place ! I would have made him, I would 
have pushed him to the very top. There is no 
position in the country that Philip Hardy could 
not have assumed with me by his side.' 

** There are other men quite as rich," Cleave 
said cynically. 

" Yes, but you see I want this particular man 
and I am going to have him. I wiU not disguise 
from you that if he were poor I should not have 
given him a second thought. Oh, I am quite aware 
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of what I am opening up for myself, but we need 
not discuss that. You are my ally, you have 
promised me to do anything I desire. At the 
first opportunity to-night, yOu are going to make 
yourself known to Lena Grey. What happens 
after that will depend upon circumstances, but 
the general programme I have already outlined 
to you." 

It was some little time before Cleave replied. 
He seemed moody and restless, his eyes still 
dweUing on the little group on the stairs with a 
look of something like regret. 

" It's a strange thing," he muttered. " Until 
a day or two ago I felt ready for anything, and 
now that I have come into the world again the 
conscience that I so often sneered at seems to 
have taken possession of me. Upon my word, 
NeU, I can't do it. She is a dear little girl ; she 
always was, and now to step in like this and wreck 
the happiness of her life " 

"All this is madness," Eleanor whispered 
passionately. " You can go if you like. Go and 
leave the whole thing to me. I daresay I shall 
be able to manage by myself, but you will leave 
me without a penny, leave me with nothing but 
the clothes you stand up in. On the other iiand, 
you can live on the fat of the land for the present. 
In a few days you will have five hundred pounds 
to call your own. If you are going to choose, 
all I ask you to do is to choose quickly. There 
is no time to waste." 

Cleave averted his eyes from the group on the 
stairs. He stifled the voice of conscience. He 
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professed himself to^be entirely at the disposal 
of his companion. 

" No use kicking against the pricks," he said 
moodily. *' Now tell me what you want me to 
do in the matter of that woman, Fiona Dear. You 
have not been too candid with me, and it is im- 
possible for me to go on unless I know something 
more of your project. Who is Fiona Dear ? What 
is she doing here ? " 

" Oh, I had quite forgotten for the moment 
that you had been out of the world so long. Fiona 
Dear is the last craze in the way of a thought- 
reader. I don't know whether she is any 
worse or better than the majority of her tribe, 
but she is riding on the crest of the wave 
for the moment and everybody has gone mad 
about her. She is coming here to-night, and 
one of the small summer-houses in the garden 
has been placed at her disposal. No one has ever 
seen this woman; it is one of her fads to be 
masked ; therefore she will arrive quietly, the 
train stopping for a moment at the Duke's private 
station on the other side of the lake. You must 
meet this woman and engage her in conversation 
for a moment. It matters but little what you 
say so long as you detain her for just five minutes. 
If nothing happens in those five minutes you can 
come back to the house and mingle with the other 
guests quite naturally. Now, you will at once 
take the first opportunity of making your identity 
known to Miss Grey." 

6fci" Very well," Cleave said sullenly. " It shall 
be just as you say. And now, as the carriages 
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begin to arrive, we had better break up this con- 
ference. If there is anything else I can do for 
you " 

But Eleanor Marsh waved the speaker aside 
impatiently. She rose slowly to her feet and made 
her way into the house, a stately figure in black 
and yellow, with diamonds in her dusky hair. 
It seemed almost impossible to believe that this 
magnificent creature was only an adventiu-ess, who 
had begun life in a gamekeeper's cottage and 
had graduated at a tobacconist's shop! Cleave 
watched her with grudging admiration as she mixed 
with the rest of the guests, nodding to one and 
smiling on another, perfectly at home in this 
exclusive house. 

As he stood there remarking these things, 
Cleave noticed that the little group on the stairs 
had vanished, and presently he saw Lena Grey 
standing by herself. By this time the great 
corridor was filled with a brilliant array of guests. 
Slowly, but with grim determination. Cleave crossed 
the marble floor and stood by the girl's side. 
She did not see him at all, her pleased eyes 
taking in the scene of beauty and extravagance 
still around her. Cleave hesitated. Then he 
ventured to lay his hand slightly on Lena's arm. 
She turned quickly. 

" I am afraid you have forgotten me," he said. 
" I am afraid I have no right to be remembered, 
but if you will look at me I think you will admit 
that we have met before." 

" Jasper Cleave," Lena whispered faintly. 

Jasper- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 

It was impossible that Cleave should fail to notice 
the fleeting suggestion of terror in the eyes of his 
companion. She stood there pale and trembling, 
like a child detected in some fault. She was 
waiting apparently for him to speak, to say 
something to break the tension of the moment. 
And yet there was nothing in the aspect of 
the man to suggest the blackmailer. It was easy 
enough for Cleave to guess what was passing in 
the girl's mind. She had gone back to the time 
when, as a mere child, a romantic girl, there had 
been love passages between them — pure and inno- 
cent enough on her side, and possibly on his. 

But Lena had seen much of the world since 
then ; her ears had not been altogether deaf to the 
disgraceful stories which had been told of Cleave's 
downfall. She recollected the horror with which 
these recitals had inspired her, and the thankful- 
ness she felt at her narrow escape from a life of 
absolute misery. What would Philip Hardy say if 
he knew of those episodes, for Lena had never 
told him ? Indeed, she had long since forgotten 
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all about them. It came back to her now, vividly 
enough, that certain letters of hers might still be 
in Cleave's possession. There was nothing wrong 
in those letters ; they were merely the outpour- 
ings of a simple loving nature, though doubtless 
romantic enough in flavour, such as a young girl, 
in the days of her calf-love, might have written. 

And Philip Hardy was so immaculate, so far 
above human weaknesses of this kind. He would 
have expected his wife to come to him, pure and 
unsullied, and with the flavour of no other man's 
kisses on her lips, wholly honourable though they 
might be. 

But it was useless to stand there, panting and 
frightened like a timid deer. It behoved Lena 
to recover her self-possession, to show this man 
that she was not afraid of him, and that she was 
able to guard her own interests. But perhaps 
she was exaggerating; perhaps Jasper Cleave had 
turned his back on the old evil life and had by 
degrees re-established himself in the eyes of the 
world. 

" I did not expect to see you here like this," 
she said, forcing a smile to her lips. " I under- 
stood that you had left England altogether; that, 
in fact, you " 

She paused in some confusion. Cleave laughed 
a little bitterly. He was feeling quite at home 
now, quite ready to carry out his programme to 
the letter. 

" I can quite understand what you mean," 
he said. " You thought that I had left my country 
for my country's good; and yet, knowing me as 
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you did in the old days, you will be disposed to 
admit that I was more sinned against than sinning. 
I fell into bad hands, amongst men who took 
advantage of my generosity and stripped me of 
all I had. Then when I discovered the extent 
of my folly, I became the pigeon which has turned 
a hawk. But any man has a right to a chance 
of recovery if he proves himself worthy of it. 
The fact that I am here to-night shows you that 
I have taken my chance." 

Lena made no reply for a moment ; she was 
casting around for a means to get rid of this 
man ; she wanted to be alone and think. A 
little way off stood her lover in conversation 
with one of the leaders of his party, but Lena 
could see that he was paying but scant attention 
to the great man's utterances. There was a 
puzzled frown ''on his face, as if he were struggling 
to remember the name of Lena's acquaintance. 
Then there was a sudden lurid flash in his eyes 
and a sudden hardening of his lips. Lena did 
not need anyone to tell her that Philip knew. He 
made one stride forward, then recovered his self- 
possession. His back was turned to the others. 
Lena flashed an uneasy glance at Cleave's face. 
She could see at once that the little comedy had not 
passed over his head. 

" I have heard about that," he said. " I have 
been in England long enough to know that Philip 
Hardy has so far honoured you as to offer his hand 
and what he calls his heart to you. He is going 
to be a great man, I understand, but he must not 
be too impulsive. And, after all, what business 
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is it of his to question my presence in tliis 
house ? " 

" I did not know such was his intention," Lena 
said coldly. " You will excuse me, I am siure ; 
please do not let me detain you any longer. There 
is much I have to do." 

A sudden anger flamed up in Cleave's heart; 
he had no intention of being dismissed in this 
cold contemptuous way. 

Softly, softly," he said between his teeth. 

What a wonderful change in a woman in the 
course of three short years ! When I left England 
there was no more timid or more affectionate 
creature than yourself. Now you are so hard and 
cold to me. Why ? * 

" Why should you question my feelings at all ? " 
Lena retorted. " They cannot concern you." 

" Oh, yes, they can," Cleave sneered. " Do not 
tell me you have forgotten those pleasant old 
days when we were together in the heart of the 
country. Do you recollect the night " 

Lena's face flushed crimson. She felt as if some 
cold hands had been laid about her heart. A 
subtle instinct told her that this man was here 
for no good ; she flashed round upon him with 
a challenge in her eyes. 

"What is it?" she demanded. "Why do 
you come here like this and force yourself upon 
me ? Let me grant at once that all you say is 
true, that we were at one time more than friends. 
I was young and innocent of the world — I 
loved you. But I was merely a child and 
knew no better. The love that I felt for you 
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in those days I know now was no more than a 
passing fancy. I know now that I had given my 
heart to a scoundrel, who would surely have broken 
it had not Providence been kind. If you 
are the man you say you are, if you tave done 
your best to redeem your disgraceful past, you 
would have shrunk from me, you would have 
avoided my presence. But you are here to-night 
for some purpose inimical to my happiness. 
If you think you can damage me in any way you 
are mistaken. There is nothing you can do." 

" You are flattering," Cleave said bitterly. 
" Upon my word, you tempt me to take up your 
challenge. You are marrying a man who is as 
different to myself as light from darkness, but 
Philip Hardy is not the man to forgive or forget. 
Suppose I go to him and tell him all I know ? " 

" He wiU not believe you," Lena said proudly. 

" No, he may not believe my spoken word," 
Cleave said significantly. " Being a born politician 
and a statesman, he would ask for evidence. He 
would want to see the written document. Now 
just cast your mind back for a few years, and don't 
reply in a hurry. If he asked for the documents, 
don't you think I should be in a position to give 
them to him ? " 

Lena started. Her face lost a little of its natural 
colour. 

" The letters," she whispered. " I had forgotten 
all about them. Surely you would not be so 
cruel, you would not so far forget " 

" The past," Cleave sneered. ** Sounds like a 
scene from some melodrama. Had not you better 
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smile at me as if we were discussing some pleasant 
problem ? Thefe is a fat old woman opposite 
who is regarding us in a highly suspicious manner. 
Ah, that is better. And fnow let me ask you 
another question. Why should you take it for 
granted that I am going to use those letters to 
do you any harm ? Why do you regard me as 
if. I were some offensive animal trying to push 
myself upon you ? If you only knew every- 
thing " 

Cleave paused abruptly for a moment, then 
the strange thin smile that Lena had disliked so 
much came to his face again. 

" Let us make a compact," he said. " I can 
help you and you can help me. If I choose to go 
to Hardy and lay those letters before him, your 
happiness is gone for ever." 

Lena was silent. She could not deny the truth 
of this. She was pa^ionately attached to PhiUp, 
and she knew that he cared equally for her, but 
his was not the love that forgave, not the pure 
and disinterested affection that overlook any- 
thing and everything. Very timidly Lena waited 
for her companion to speak. 

" I have those letters " he said. " They are 
not in my pocket at the present moment, but they 
can be within an hour. It is for you to say whether 
I shall get them or not and return them to you." 

Lena's heart gave a great leap ; it seemed to 
rise up in her throat and suffocate her. It was 
difficult for her to collect her scattered thoughts 
amidst all the chatter and laughter that was 
going on around her. The strains of a distant 
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band seemed to muddle and confuse her senses. 
Philip Hardy was close by, still in deep con- 
versation with the great political personage. He 
had his back resolutely turned to Lena, and some- 
thing in his attitude seemed to suggest that he 
was both annoyed and suspicious. And yet the 
whole thing could be smoothed away in a few 
moments. Still Lena hesitated ; it was her bounden 
duty to defy Cleave, to turn from him scornfully 
and bid him do his worst. It was plainly her 
duty also to tell her whole story to Philip Hardy 
and ask him to protect her against the insidious 
advances of this adventurer. 

" Very well," she said at length. " I know I 
am doing wrong. Still, if you will be so good as 
to give me those letters I shall be obUged to you." 

" Good for evil," Cleave laughed. " You shall 
have yoiu: letters, but not here. There are too 
many people about. It is ten now, and 
supper will be at twelve. Meet me at half-past 
eleven in the little alcove leading to the rose 
garden and I will place those papers in your 
hands." 

Once more Lena hesitated. She was trembling 
from head to foot with an emotion that she was 
powerless to resist ; she seemed to detect some 
scheme here, and yet what could this man gain ? 

" Very well," she said breathlessly. " It shall 
be as you say. I will meet you at half-past eleven." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SYREN SPEAKS. 

Not without a certain feeling of shame and self- 
reproach, Cleave turned away from his companion 
and mingled with the other guests. He had crossed 
the Rubicon now ; for better or worse the 
decision was made. And he was smarting, too, 
under the cold contempt of Lena's manner. He 
would have liked to argue it out with himself 
that a little more kindness and feeling on 
her part would have produced a different 
result, but inwardly he knew that he was 
bound to act as he had done. As he passed 
in the direction of the refreshment room, 
he saw that Eleanor Marsh had contrived 
to get hold of Hardy, with whom she was 
in earnest conversation. No woman could 
be more attractive when she chose, and Hardy 
was evidently enjoying her society. Cleave 
did not disdain to stand behind a palm and 
listen. 

But of course you will," the woman was saying. 
Everybody does. I used to laugh at that kind 
of thing myself till I had my first interview with 
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Fiona Dear. Really, she is most marvellous. I 
heard it on excellent authority the other day that 
the Pan-Anglican Alliance was the direct outcome 
of an interview between a prominent statesman 
and the wonderful woman who has this gift of 
looking into the future. Positively, Mr. Hardy, 
you ought not to miss a chance like this. I know 
that you would not dream of calling at her place 
in Regent Street. Seeing that she is down here, 
you might look in on her to-night without the 
slightest loss of dignity." 

" Upon my word, I think I will," Hardy 
laughed. " Of course it is the most utter non- 
sense, and if I had my way I'd have all 
these people prosecuted. Still, it is good to be 
frivolous at times, so I will consult this Oracle of 
yours." 

Cleave stopped to hear no more, though he 
smiled to himself as he saw how completely this 
clever man was playing into the hands of the 
beautiful adventuress. He passed on to the 
refreshment room, telling himself that his nerves 
needed something in the way of a stimulant to 
fortify him for the difficult and dangerous task 
that lay before him. When he emerged a little 
later, it was to find that the house was 
literaUy crowded with guests, who had come 
from far and near to take part in the great function. 
Cleave pushed his way unconcernedly through 
the glittering throng, many of whom he had 
known intimately enough in tlje days of his pros- 
perity. It mattered little or nothing to him 
whether he was recognised_or not ; his duty lay 
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plainly before him, and he meant to carry it out 
to the last. 

It was somewhat difficult to find Eleanor 
Marsh, but he came upon her presently in the 
grounds, where most of the guests had drifted. 
It was a perfect August night — soft and 
subdued and full of stars. Here and there 
picturesque groups were picked out by the points 
of electric flame, with which most of the forest 
trees were outlined. In the centre of a laughing 
throng stood Eleanor Marsh. She gave Cleave a 
quick signal as he passed, and he fell back in the 
shadow of a group of azaleas. A moment later 
the woman joined hun ; all her gaiety and abandon 
had disappeared ; she was quick, sharp, and 
eager. 

" Well ? " she said breathlessly ; " You have been 
successful ? I saw you talking to Miss Grey just 
now. By the way in which she carried herself, 
I judged that the meeting did not rouse her 
enthusiasm." 

" Of course, she is very much altered," Cleave 
said sourly. " Contact with the world has changed 
her from an innocent child to a self-possessed woman. 
By some fine instinct, she divined the fact that my 
feelings were not exactly friendly — indeed, I had 
to speak to the point." 

"Which means you alluded to the letters, I 
suppose ? " 

** Oh, yes — the letters were a great card. They 
brought her ladyship to her knees at once. You 
are a wonderful judge of your own sex. As far as 
I am concerned, I should have expected the girl 
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to burst into tears and sununon Hardy to her side 
and tell him everything, after which he would be 
expected to kick me promptly off the premises. 
Mind you, that was her impulse right enough. 
But in reality she did nothing of the kind. She 
hesitated, and was lost. The upshot of the whole 
thing was, that she agreed to my terms, and is 
going to meet me at the appointed time to receive 
those precious dociunents. I hope you are 
satisfied." 

" Splendid," Eleanor cried. " Could not 
have been better. And as I told you, the girl 
has acted exactly as I said she would. You 
were very particular as to the time, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" Oh, very. And I don't think you need worry 
about that. Women are not noted for punctuality 
as a rule, but this is a case where the lady will 
turn up to the moment." 

Eleanor nodded. Cleave could see that her 
eyes were shining like stars. 

*' You are positively excited," he said. " I 
have never seen you so moved before. Anyone 
would suppose that the danger was near." 

" The danger is very close," the woman whispered. 
" You have no notion how close it is. I have the 
whole world in my grasp. I may wake up to- 
morrow and find myself in the position to gratify 
my dearest ambitions. And, on the other hand, 
I may wake up to-morrow and find myself within 
prison walls. It is all on the knees of the gods. 
If you will come this way I will show you what 
I mean. Only walk softly and leave that cigarette 
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behind you, for the point of flame may attract 
attention/' 

With a thrill of curiosity Cleave followed on the 
long path which terminated presently in a public 
roadway across the park. There, in the middle 
of the roady stood two men, obviously of the lower 
class, who seemed to be waiting and watching for 
something. It was only for a moment that 
Eleanor stood there ; then she drew her companion 
back into the seclusion of the grounds again. 

** What does the m3rstery mean ? " Cleave 
asked. 

"Those men are after me," the woman said, in 
the same passionate voice. " It is a debt I have 
inciured and cannot pay — a debt that has an 
element of fraud about it. I — I swear I had for- 
gotten them. Altogether, it comes to nearly a 
thousand pounds, which practically equals every 
farthing I have in the world. Dangerous as th« 
situation is, I dare not part with that money 
My one security is that I am dealing with business 
people, and if I can give them a positive assurance 
of payment by a certain date, they will take no 
steps in the matter. If I can assure them that I 
am going to marry one of the richest men in England, 
they will abandon their threatening attitude and 
grovel at my feet." 

" How can you give this assurance ? " Cleave 
asked. 

"That is easy enough," Eleanor said coolly. 
" If I can keep out of the way of those men for 
four-and-twenty hours, I am safe. Critical as 
the danger appears to be now, by the end of that 
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time Lena Grey's engagement to Philip Hardy 
will be at an end, and a few hours later he will l>e 
pledged to me. There are diamonds in the Hardy 
family, family diamonds, almost beyond price. 
If necessary, I would not scruple to obtain possession 
of some of those, and thus free myself from some 
of the most pressing of my liabilities. Everything 
depends upon the next hour and the way in which 
you play your part in the conspiracy. Remember, 
if I fail, you fail also. If I lose, you are ruined 
as hopelessly as myself. You will have to pawn 
your fine wardrobe again and face the world once 
more with nothing in your pocket. And one thing 
more " 

The speaker broke off abruptly as the big 
clock over the stables gave the half-hour after 
ten. 

" You must go at once," she cried. " I had no 
idea it was so late. If you go down the shrubbery 
path that I showed you th^s morning, you will 
find yourself presently at the bottom of the cypress 
walk which leads directly to the way to the private 
station. In a few minutes from now Fiona Dear 
will be here, and you must meet her as arranged. 
I almost think I can hear the noise of the train 
approaching. Oh, don't wait for any more, but 
get away at once," 

Without another word Cleave turned on his heel 
and took the path indicated by his companion. 
He had half decided it to be necessary to assume 
something in the way of an overcoat, but, after 
all, in the palpable guise of a guest, his accosting 
of the stranger would arouse less suspicion. 
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He had barely reached the foot of the cypress walk 
when he heard the train pull up at the station. 
The engine only stopped for a moment, and then 
a tall, slim figure in a motor veil and long cloak 
stepped into the roadway, carrying a bag in her 
hand. With subservient air and manner, Cleave 
approached the sohtary figure, but not until she 
was well within the walk and in the thick shadow 
of the trees. 

" I am sure, I beg your pardon," he said, " and 
I hope you will pardon this liberty. It does not 
matter in the least who I am, but it is sufficient to 
say that I am one of the Duke's guests. If I 
have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Fiona 
Dear " 

" That is my name," the stranger replied. " But 
it is not usual for me to be accosted in this 
way " 

" I am perfectly well aware of that," Cleave said 
eagerly, " but I happen to know something about 
you which impels me to ask a favour at your hands. 
I have no doubt that from time to time many 
curious requests are made of you, requests 
which " 

Despite his coolness, Cleave stopped and 
stanunered as he saw another figure come swiftly 
through an opening in the hedge. A second later 
and a pair of strong, lithe arms were thrown from 
behind round the neck of the thought-reader, and 
a white handkerchief, strong with some pungent 
odour, was thrust into her mouth. The victim 
struggled feebly for a second or two, then 
collapsed without a sound unconscious on the road. 
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"So far, so good," Eleanor Marsh said breath- 
lessly. " I flatter myself that it was accomplished 
quite neatly. Now don't stand there staring at 
me like that. Lift her up and I will help you 
to place her where there is no chance of her 
being discovered. Bring the bag along — I shall 
want that. There is no time to lose." 



CHAPTER X. 



JEALOUSY. 

Cleave waited to hear further what Eleanor had 
to say. With an imperious gesture she directed 
him to take the unconscious body by the shoulders, 
while she, herself, raised the feet. Though it 
was an exciting moment Cleave could not refrain 
from noting and admiring the strength of his 
companion. 

" Which way ? ** he whispered. " We must 
not go too far, or we shall have somebody spying 
on our movements." 

" We are going a very little distance," the 
woman panted. " I have thought this all out 
carefully, and there is no danger." 

They came at length to a dark hollow leading 
through the thick cypress hedge, and that way 
turned at the end of the path into a side walk, 
terminating in what looked like an old summer- 
house. 

"Lay her down here," Eleanor said. "She 
wiU take no harm, and it is very long odds against 
her being discovered, at any rate, before morning. 
But we need not worry about that." 
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" Aren't you going to gag her or bind her ? " 
Cleave asked. 

" There is no necessity to do anything of the 
kind. The drug I have administered will throw 
her into a deep sleep for some hours, so that 
there is no chance of failure in that direction. 
Now take this bag, and go and place it in the 
particular alcove where Fiona Dear is going to 
carry out her experiments. I daresay it has 
dawned upon your inteUigence by this time 
that I am going to play the part of Fiona Dear. 
It Is much more easily managed than you imagine, 
seeing that she always sits in darkness, and I 
have merely to assume the mask and cloak 
in that bag. Now go along, and keep within 
hail in case I want you." 

A few minutes later and Eleanor Marsh was 
mingling with the crowd again as if nothing 
had happened. She swept along, apparently 
with no object in view, though she was keeping 
a keen watch for Philip Hardy. She found 
him presently, and in her own clever way 
contrived to detach him from the group of people 
with whom he was talking. 

I have had a bit of an adventure," she said. 

As I was coming up the rose garden just now 
I am quite certain that I came in contact with 
Fiona Dear. Rather strange, considering we 
were talking about it just now, isn't it ? I hope 
you are not going to forget your promise, 
Mr. Hardy." 

Hardy looked vaguely at the speaker ; 
apparently his mind was far away. Eleanor 
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smiled to herself, though she could have put his 
thoughts into words for him if she liked. 

" What promise > ** he asked. " You may 
call me stupid if you hke, but I have no recollec- 
tion of any promise in connection with the 
adventuress whom you mention." 

" You were going to consult her as to your 
future, don't you recollect ? You did not mind 
so long as it was a pastime and part of the 
evening's entertainment." 

" That's right enough," Hardy admitted. " I 
remember all about it now. On the whole, I 
think I had better go and get it done ith, only 
don't tell anybody else of my folly." 

Eleanor Marsh slipped away into the grounds, 
and made directly for the alcove where the siance 
was to take place. It was the work of a moment 
to sUp into the cloak and mask, which she ex- 
tracted from the bag recently carried by the 
unlucky woman whom she was Impersonating. 
It was, perhaps, a wild scheme which Eleanor 
had thought out, but there was a chance 
that it might be successful. The woman 
had carefuUy studied her victim ; she had 
a knowledge of his temperament which 
would have astonished him. The man was 
brilliant and clever, cautious and painstaking, 
quahties, as a rule, which make for success in the 
world of politics ; but at the same time. Hardy 
had sprung from a race of men and women who 
had given more than one dreamer to the world, 
and he himself, unknown to his friends, had 
from time to time indulged in poetry This was 
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the side of his nature which he had carefully 
concealed from the public, but he had not suc- 
ceeded in blinding the sharp eyes of Eleanor 
Marsh. 

She sat in the darkness there planning out 
the main Unes of the coming interview. She 
was a little annoyed to find her privacy 
intruded upon by two frivolous young creatiures 
who had probably been the first to hear of the 
arrival of the thought-reader. To persuade them 
to retire took time, and at the present moment delays 
wera dangerous. With a sigh of relief, Eleanor 
could just make out the figure of her intended 
victim in the doorway. He came in coolly and 
cynically enough ; he explained his errand, 
taking care to make it clear from his point of 
view that the whole affair was little better 
than clever fooling. 

" You think so," Eleanor said, in a deep voice. 
She felt capable of acting her part to perfection. 
" There have been others like yourself who came 
to scoff, and went away in a chastened mood. 
I will say nothing to you about the stars, because 
you have come here to be practical, Mr. Hardy." 

" So you know my name," Hardy smiled. 
" Still, I suppose there is nothing wonderful in 
that. Perhaps you can tell me why I came here 
— what motive I had ? " 

" Yes, I can tell you that. You profess to 
come out of idle curiosity, but that is not the 
truth. You are puzzled and annoyed because 
you cannot understand. You would not have 
come to me in London, because you would have 
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deemed that to be beneath your dignity. What 
is it that you desire to know ? Do you hope to 
become as celebrated as a poet as you would be 
as a statesman ? ' 

Hardy started slightly. Despite his common- 
sense, he was feeUng just a little impressed. 

" What have I to do with poetry ? " he 
demanded. 

" You write it. You are fond of it, and yet 
you conceal the fact from your friends because 
you think that your weakness is likely to stand 
in the way of your political career. So much 
ashamed are you of this gift that you have not 
even mentioned it to the girl you are going to marry. 
Believe me, it does not promise well for domestic 
happiness for a man to start with these secrets.'* 

"There may be secrets on both sides," Hardy 
said. 

"Of course, there are. The man tells the 
woman he has never loved before ; the woman 
swears that no amorous thought of hers has ever 
strayed in another direction. It flatters a man's 
vanity to think that, and yet how rarely is he 
justified in hugging this delusion to his breast. 
Take your own case, for example." 

"There is no occasion," Hardy said stiffly. 
" I am perfectly satisfied to know that in my case 
— ^but I am talking nonsense." 

"And yet you infer that I am talking nonsense 
also," Eleanor said boldly. " Now you came 
here to scoff at my methods ; you came here to 
expose a cheat if you could ; therefore, I am going 
to challenge you. Now, suppose I tell you that 
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not only has the fortunate young lady loved before, 
but that passionate love letters have passed between 
her and a man who need not be named ? Suppose 
I go further, and say that the individual I allude 
to is under this roof at the present moment ? " 

Eleanor dropped her voice to a thrilling whisper. 
She was acting the part of the sorceress to per- 
fection. Hardy was touched more deeply than 
he would have cared to own. The extraordinary 
magnetism of this woman was fascinating him ; 
her low voice, her suggestion of absolute truth, 
the dimness of the alcove, everything conspired 
to impress the artistic temperament. And now 
it flashed across Hardy's mind how he had seen 
Lena not so long ago in earnest conversation with 
a man whose face was familiar yet strange to 
him. 

" I ought not to be discussing this matter with 
you," he said, " it is my positive duty to decline 
any further argument, and yet " 

Hardy sighed impatiently. The woman laughed. 

" And yet you are a man, with all a man's 
weaknesses and vanities," she said. " I have 
aroused your jealousy ; I have compelled you 
to listen to me with respectful attention. Shall 
I say more, or are you satisfied to beheve that 
the powers I claim are genuine ? " 

" You have said too much, or not enough," 
Hardy replied. " I am sorry now that I came 
near you. It was all done merely to obhge a 
lady friend of mine who is foohsh enough to regard 
this kind of thing as a science. There is one thing 
I admire about you, and that is your audacity." 
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. " Then I am to go no farther ? " Eleanor asked. 
" You would not like me, for instance, to tell you 
of the feelings and emotions aroused in the heart 
of a young girl when the old lover comes on the 
scenes again, and she finds herself between the 
old and the new, not knowing which way to turn ? 
It is a fine thing to be the affianced wife of a rich 
man like Philip Hardy — a man who some day 
may hold one of the highest offices under the 
British Crown. But every rose has its thorns, 
and Philip Hardy is not free of his. He is 
immaculate, and looks for the same attribute in 
the woman he loves. She knows that she could 
not go to him and tell him of her childish indis- 
cretion — she dare not. And then, hke a woman, 
she grasps at straws. She will go to this man 
and ask him to be silent for her sake ; she will 
ask him also for those letters, and if he is a man 
at all he will yield up possession of those letters, 
and then the past will become merely an episode. 
I see it all in my mind's eye clearly. I see her 
walking down a path leading to the rose garden ; 
I see the man standing there with the letters 
in his hand. In half-an-hour from now, exactly 
half-an-hour ' ' 

The speaker broke off abruptly ; the spirit of 
prophesy seemed to have fallen from her shoulders, 
and she laughed in a quiet sort of way that 
irritated Hardy. 

'* I am telling you too much," she said. " I 
meant to punish you for your want of faith in 
me. But see, there are others clamouring out- 
side — disciples of mine, who are anxious to hear 
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all about their future. If you want to see me 
again, come to my rooms in Regent Street. Now 
go, and if you find there is nothing in what I say, 
then you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I was no more than the adventuress you took 
me for." 



CHAPTER XI. 

PROVING THE STORY. 

Philip Hardy walked out into the garden 
with a feeling of shame and irritation upon 
him. It was the first time he had ever had 
an experience of this class of impostor who 
thrives so well on the follies of Society, and, so 
far as he was concerned, he meant it to be the 
last. He was annoyed with himself, too, that 
he had listened to Eleanor Marsh in the first 
instance. He tried to argue it out with himself 
that the whole thing was a bit of clever impudence 
on the part of Fiona Dear. 

And yet the sting remained in his breast ; he 
could not rid himself of it. Cold and self-contained 
as he usually was, his affection for Lena Grey 
was sincere and genuine. Hitherto, he had 
hugged himself with the delusion that he had 
won a virgin heart, but now the cold doubts were 
assailing him once more. From his earliest days 
he had been more or less of a self-tormentor, 
which is usually the weakness of the proud, self- 
contained nature. From time to time he had 
known cases where the most immaculate men 
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and women had fallen before temptation more 
or less acute, and he could not see now why Lena 
should be more exalted than the rest. 

Then again, there was the man whose face was 
so familiar and yet so puzzlingly strange to him. 
Who was he, and where did he come from, and 
why did Lena appear to be so uneasy in his 
presence ? 

These questions pressed upon the mind of Hardy 
like so many stabs from a dagger. He knew 
that it was his plain duty to go straight to Lena 
and ask who that man was. li his fears were 
groundless she would tell him at once ; indeed, he 
could not have imagined Lena saying anything 
untruthful, and yet it seemed a shabby thing to 
suspect the girl on" the evidence of a common 
impostor like Fiona Dear. 

Still Hardy hesitated, exactly as the adventuress 
who had fooled him knew that he would. She 
had assiured herself that Hardy would be too 
reticent to go straight to Lena and demand an 
explanation. She knew perfectly well that at 
a given moment he would be waiting somewhere 
on the steps leading to the rose garden 

Nor was the woman with her deep knowledge 
of the working of the human mind far wrong. 
It was a horrible thing to do, and in another man 
Hardy would have condemned heartily enough, 
for there he stood, waiting and lingering to 
see what the future held in store for him. He 
felt furtive and mean ; he slunk out of the way 
of passers-by, but he could not conquer the desire 
to verify his suspicions. For the next half-hour 
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he stood there, a lonely and solitary figure, 
waiting, waiting. . . . 

Meanwhile, it had been an anxious time for 
Lena. She would have liked to go straight 
to her lover and pour out her troubles to him, 
as she knew she should have done ; but then 
Hardy was not of a sympathetic nature. He 
did not invite confidences as most men do, when 
they have given all that is best in them to 
the care of some worthy woman. Lena could 
imagine herself telling any man of her acquain- 
tance her trouble in preference to Hardy. 

She passed the time as best she could, feverish 
with anxiety and full of a strange gaiety that 
somewhat astonished those ^bout her. Even the 
Duchess seemed to notice that something was 
wrong, and called the girl to her side. 

" What is the matter with you, my child ? " 
she asked in her kindest manner. " You seem 
to be terribly imeasy about something. Now, 
don*t tell me that you have been quarrelling with 
Philip, for I have set my heart on having 
your engagement announced at supper to-night. 
Philip is a great favourite of mine, and it won't 
be my fault if he does not finish at the very top 
of the tree. Indeed, this party is given in his 
honour, but if you have quarrelled " 

" Indeed, we have done nothing of the kind,'* 
Lena protested. " I have not seen Philip for some 
little time. If I have one fault to find with him 
it is that he rather neglects me when I come in 
conflict with his ambitions." 

The Duchess sighed in sympathy. 
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" You must leam to put up with that," she 
said. *' It was just the same in our earlier days. 
It seemed a strange thing to me that the Duke 
who had everything that man could desire, with 
good health into the bargain, should give up 
everything for a political office, and never have 
an}rthing but blame for what he had done. But 
then, I didn't understand men ; I used to think 
so when I was young, but I know now that I 
was mistaken. Rest assured that Philip is very 
fond of you.' 

* " I am quite sure of that," Lena smiled anxiously. 
"Only it does seem a little hard to be placed in 
the backgroimd." 

Lena escaped at length and made her way in 
the direction of the garden. It was very near 
the appointed hour, and if Fortune befriended 
her the letters would pass into her pos- 
session in a few moments. Then they could 
be destroyed and the recollection of the past 
blotted out for ever. 

There would be no occasion to mention this 
matter to Philip ; he need be none the wiser. All 
girls had their secrets, as Lena knew, for had she 
not been the confidante of several ? With 
t)iese hopes to buoy her up she passed down the 
path leading to the rose garden. Her heart gave 
a great thrill as she saw Jasper Cleave standing 
there. There was a queer, strange smile on his 
lips that served to check the girl's rising hopes. 
She seemed to shrink from the man now, as one 
would from a wild animal which is supposed to 
be tame. 
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" So you have come," Cleave said. " I thought 
you would not fail me." 

" You will not detain me," Lena said anxiously. 
" I am sure you would not do me harm ; the 
recollection of the past " 

"The recollection of the past is no pleasant 
thing to me," Cleave said grimly. "When I 
look back to the past, I see a young man endowed 
with all the goods the gods can give him — ^fine 
health, troops of friends, a grand estate ; 
and when I think that that young man was me, 
and reaUse what I have become, my heart does 
not grow any softer, or my consideration for 
others increase. It seems almost incredible that 
in those days you were fond of me." 

" I suppose I was," Lena stammered. " But 
I was very, very young." 

Cleave laughed bitterly. His eyes flamed with 
a sudden admiration for the girl by his side. She 
looked so sweet, and innocent, and beautiful, 
standing there with her pleading face turned to 
his, that a sudden passion filled him and he 
moved a step or two towards her. Perhaps 
that movement had bridged the past three years ; 
perhaps Cleave had imagined himself for the 
moment to be the reincarnation of his former self. 

" You did care for me," he said hoarsely. 
" You loved me then as you love that pedantic 
prig, PhiUp Hardy, to-day. I know you will 
say that he is the affection of your life, and that 
your fancy for me was merely the romantic out- 
pouring of the schoolgirl, but you did care ; and 
if I had only been wise you'd have been my wife 
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at this moment. Instead of which, you hate 
and despise me " 

" Indeed, I don't," Lena protested. She was 
quivering from head to foot, anxious to bring this 
distressing interview to an end. " I am profoundly 
sorry for you " 

" Nothing of the kind," Cleave said roughly. 
** Your expression when you recognised me to- 
night was one of loathing and contempt. You 
were startled and ashamed to meet me again. 
You could not disguise your feelings. And yet 
you expect me to place in your hands the record 
of your childish folly. Why should I do it ? " 

Lena looked up in genuine alarm ; the man's 
violence frightened her. It occurred to her 
that he had been drinking, but she put the 
suspicion from her. 

" Give me the letters," she pleaded. " Give 
them to me and let me go. I have done you no 
harm." 

" Have you not ? " Cleave sneered. " I tell you 
it is easy enough for a man like me to boast 
that he is never troubled by the pangs of con- 
science, but it is a miserable lie. For months 
together it is possible to forget, and then 
something brings it all back to one — the sound 
of a voice, the smell of a flower, and there rises 
in one's mind a sense of almost intolerable 
torture. That is what I feel to-night, standing 
here in the full realization of all I have lost. It 
is none the less a punishment to me and such 
as me to know that we deliberately threw away 
our opportunities. But here are yoiu- letters. 
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You will be glad to have them and be rid of my 
company, but I am only human, after all, and I 
have your promise. It is not much to ask." 

" Wliat is it ? " Lena stanunered. " What can 
it possibly be ? " 

" By Heavens ! I believe you have guessed it," 
Cleave cried. " I can see it on your face. For 
the sake of old times I want you to give me one 
kiss. Come, just one little kiss upon my lips, 
and we can part. It is not the first time, remember, 
and surely the price I ask is not a great one for 
the happiness of a lifetime." 

Lena's face flushed crimson ; the tears of morti- 
fication rose to her eyes. She could see that the 
man was in earnest, that nothing would tiun him 
from his purpose. Very slowly he drew a slender 
packet from his pocket and held it over his head. 

" Come," he said. " Why do you hegjitate ? " 

The colour faded from Lena's face and her 
limbs seemed to be turned to stone. The 
packet in the man's hands fascinated her as a 
snake is said to fascinate a bird. Very slowly 
she came forward and lifted her white, dead face 
to his. 

" Very well," she whispered hoarsely. " It shall 
be as you wish. Place the letters in my hands 
and take your price." 



CHAPTER XII. 



HARDY CHANGES HIS MIND. 

Lena stood there, cold and motionless as a statue, 
so cold, indeed, that she hardly felt the touch of 
Cleave's hot lips on hers. The world seemed 
slipping from her ; she staggered almost to a fall ; 
then, with a great effort, she was herself again. 
Once more the cruel scarlet flame scorched her 
cheeks ; she turned as quickly as possible in the 
direction of the house. She felt contaminated 
and besmirched. It was poor consolation to know 
that she was grasping the letters tightly in her 
hands. As she hurried on, breathlessly, with 
increased speed, she came in violent contact with 
someone who caught her elbows in a passionate 
grip. She was back now within the ring of light 
cast by the fairy lamps. She felt no surprise 
whatever to find herself face to face with Phihp 
Hardy 

It was the last thing in the world she expected 
or desired ; the one cruel stroke that was possible 
for Fate to deal her, and yet she was conscious 
of no emotion, no passionate despair or anger. She 
was melting slowly but surely now, and coming 
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back* to the consciousness of her own iden- 
tity. Nor did it need more than a passing 
glance at Hardy's white, set face to prove that 
he knew everything. Lena waited for him to 
speak. 

It was some time before the words came ; when 
they did come at length they were slow and 
deliberate, cold and cutting as a well-tempered 
blade. It did not seem to occur to Hardy that 
he had been playing the eavesdropper. The 
feeling uppermost in his mind was that he had 
been betrayed. His vanity was wounded in its 
tenderest point. 

"Well," he said, "have you no explanation 
to offer ? I will pay you the compliment of 
listening to your story. It was very unfortunate 
that I happened to be here at that particular 
moment. 

" You did not follow me, then ? " Lena 
stammered. 

Hardy hesitated for a moment. He could not 
find it in his mind to tell Lena everything. The 
whole thing savoured too much of the cheaply 
sensational. 

" I saw everything,'* he said. " I saw you 
conversing with that man in the most friendly 
fashion. I saw him hand something to you — 
those papers you are carrying at the present 
moment presumedly. I saw you lift your face 
and kiss him. Good Heavens ! it seems almost 
impossible to think that the woman whom I had 
chosen for my wife should so far forget herself. 
And he a stranger, too. His features are familiar 
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to me, all the same. Where have I seen him 
before ? '' 

Tliere was to be no mercy for Lena. She could 
see that plainly enough in the hard, almost cruel, 
expression of her companion's face. Yet she was 
not going to allow her happiness to slip from her 
hands without a struggle. She knew perfectly 
well that she cared for Hardy ten thousand times 
more than she had ever cared for Cleave ; she 
realised bitterly enough what this parting meant. 

"I wiU tell you," she said. "I will tell you 
everything. I should have done so before. That 
man was Jasper Cleave.** 

" Cleave ? That scoundrel ? The man who 
broke his mother's heart ; the man who wasted one 
of the finest properties in the West in riotous 
living and extravagance. The man who was kicked 
out of all his clubs in London. And what is he 
doing here ? Who gave him the entrSe of a house 
like this ? If the Duke knew, the fellow would be 
pitched into the lake by the servants." 

" Don't ask me," Lena said wearily. " I cannot 
say ; it seemed like a dream to me when we came 
face to face to-night ; and when he saw I had 
recognised him, he stood there smiling at me, 
and I knew that something dreadful was going 
to happen." 

" Indeed," Hardy sneered. " You did not 
seem so timid a few moments ago. Then I should 
have said that you " 

" If you have any sympathy for me at all," 
Lena cried, " do not speak like that. I am going 
to tell you everything. I am going to try to 
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clear my character in your eyes. Years ago, when 
I was a child, there was no more popular person 
in our neighbourhood than Jasper Cleave. You 
were always studiously inclined and cared little for 
outdoor amusements, but in that line Jasper Cleave 
was inimitable. I was but a child then and his 
admiration for me filled me with delight, and 
when he told me that he loved me, it seemed to 
me that I was the happiest girl on earth. Have 
a little pity for me, Phihp ; do not look at me like 
that. Remember, I was only sixteen — I had been 
brought up by a romantic mother. The world 
was very real to me in those days. And so it 
came about that we were secretly engaged. You 
see this packet I am holding in my hand at the 
present moment — in it are aU the letters — six of 
them — that I wrote to Jasper Cleave. You may 
read them if you like ; there is no reason why I 
should be ashamed of a single word there, They 
cover the six months that Jasper Cleave was in 
London. In those six months he passed from a 
handsome, honourable man into a dissipated rouS, 
To not one of those messages did I have a reply, 
except to the last one, when he told me that he 
was not fit to hold the affections of any innocent 
girl ; that I was to think no more about him. 
It was a terrible grief to me at the time, and 
yet I was astonished to find how easily I got over 
it. I know now that love, in its best sense of the 
word, did not enter into my little romance at all, 
and from that day to this I have never set eyes 
on Jasper Cleave." 

" Truly a strange story," Hardy said. " And 
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you expect me to believe it. Are you not asking 
too much ? ** 

" I am telling the truth," Lena said proudly. 

" You say you care nothing for this man. You 
say that your heart is wholly mine ; you would 
have me believe that your scorn and contempt 
for Cleave are absolute. And yet, of your own 
free will you kiss him " 

" Oh, do not force me to further shame and 
humiliation," Lena implored. " Cannot you see 
how anxious I was to get those letters which were 
so dangerous a weapon in the hands of so un- 
scrupulous a man ? He tempted me — the price 
of one kiss. Though my whole soul revolted 
from it, I yielded. Philip, I shall say no 
more ; I have said too much already. If you 
refuse to believe me " 

The girl stopped and held out her hands in 
an imploring manner. On one of her slim fingers 
a guttering engagement ring shimmered in the 
lights from the trees. 

" Take that off," Hardy said coldly. " Take it 
off and give it to me." 

The blood mounted to Lena's face ; then ebbed 
away and left her white and cold as the marble 
fountain behind her. Just for an instant she 
seemed about to burst into a torrent of tears, 
but her pride came to her aid and she restrained 
herself. She pulled the ring from her finger and 
flung it with passionate force into a thicket of 
laurels. At the same time she threw the packet 
of letters in the same direction. 

" There," she cried, '* that is done and ended. 
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I care nothing who finds your ring ; I care nothing 
who has the privilege of reading those letters. 
But one thing let me tell you — ^hard and cold and 
cruel as you have been to me to-night, I will 
never cease to care for you ; I will go on loving 
you to the end. You stand on a high pinnacle 
now ; you are envied amongst men — a brilliant 
career lies before you, and yet Fate has an awk- 
ward trick of breaking the strongest bowl and 
leaving the weak one afloat in its stead. To- 
morrow you may be a broken man and need 
assistance. If that time ever does come, you 
will not have to plead to me in vain. I tell 
you with all the force and strength " 

But Lena was speaking to the winds. Long 
before she had finished her impassioned speech 
PhiUp Hardy had turned away. It was a hard 
matter to assume perfect indifference, but amongst 
the chattering throng, no one could have guessed 
what was passing in his mind. He found himself 
presently face to face with Eleanor Marsh, who 
greeted him with a cynical smile on her face of 
inquiry. 

" Well," she asked, " did you consult the 
Oracle ? I was going to consult her myself, but 
just on the stroke of midnight they tell me that 
she vanished. A good many of the guests seem 
to imagine they have been swindled, though I 
am informed that Fiona Dear always melts away 
at midnight. Now tell me honestly — ^what did 
you think of that remarkable woman ? " 

The question was asked in a perfectly artless 
fashion. 
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" I confess I was impressed," he said. " I 
learnt something that surprised me ; in fact, I 
am still puzzLed and bewildered over it. But 
it served a purpose, and it leaves me a free man." 

" Free man ? " Eleanor echoed. " You mean 
to say that your engagement to Miss Grey " 

"There is no engagement to Miss Grey. So 
far as the public is concerned there never has been. 
To be quite candid with you, we have come to 
an understanding. Miss Grey is not adapted to 
be the wife of a statesman, and therefore " 

" Then the whole thing is off ? " Eleanor asked, 
her dark, flashing eyes seeming to fascinate 
her companion. " But, tell me, why do you 
choose me as your confidante ? " 

Hardy hesitated for a moment. He was reck- 
less and desperate — ^sore and sick at heart. 
He was just in the mood, too, to commit the 
indiscretion which men in his position had often 
committed before to their sorrow. 

This is why I am teUing you," he said slowly. 

I am teUing you because I think you have a 
right to know. I am telling you because I am 
going to ask you to do me the honour of taking 
Miss Grey's place. In other words, Mrs. Marsh, 
will you confer upon me the inestimable privilege 
of calling you my wife ? " 






CHAPTER XIII. 

A SUCCESSFUL VENTURE. 

Despite the marvellous way in which she had 
her feelings under control, the adventuress could 
not repress a start. She had laid her plans very 
carefully, and from the first moment of the 
conspiracy she had had no doubt as to her ultimate 
success. But she had not anticipated that Philip 
Hardy would fall so easily into the net. She 
turned her face away from him so that he might 
not see the triumph in her eyes. 

There was something in her heart, too, which 
was inspired by feelings altogether removed 
from the joy of victory. In her own strange 
way, Eleanor Marsh was passionately fond of 
the man by her side, and would have gone any 
length to obtain his aifection, even had he been 
poor. It seemed to her now that the whole world 
lay at her feet. She vowed to herself that in 
future her life should be very different. These 
thoughts passed through her mind like a flash. 
She seemed to see it all clearly before Philip 
spoke again. 

**I am afraid I have frightened you/' he said, 
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" by the abruptness of my question. If you wish 
to think this important matter over " 

" It is not that so much/' the adventuress said 
eagerly. " Naturally, I am startled by your 
question, though I cannot help feeling honoured at 
the comphment you have paid me. But, surely, 
you are speaking with a rashness quite foreign to 
your nature. Now, confess it — ^have you not had 
a quarrel with Miss Grey, and on the spur of the 
moment " 

" There has been no quarrel," PhiUp said 
coldly. " I have been greatly disappointed ; I 
have made a discovery in time — fortunately. The 
engagement between myself and Miss Grey is at 
an end, and that is why I have asked you to be 
my wife. Let me be quite candid and tell you 
why I have taken this step. I will not deny that 
I was exceedingly fond of Miss Grey, and that, in 
ordinary circumstances, I should have married her ; 
but I am sure now, if I was not sure before, that 
she is not calculated to help a man of boimdless 
ambition." 

" You are very ambitious, I know," Eleanor 
Marsh said softly. " Oh, I have the greatest 
admiration for a man strong and able to carve out 
a great position for himself ; and you shall do it, 
Philip, with me by your side — ^you shall do and 
dare an)rthing. I will work and slave for you, I 
will entertain your friends and smile at your 
enemies as Lena Grey could never have « done. 
Your aims and ambitions will be part and parcel of 
my life. I will sink everything for your sake." 

The woman was speaking sincerely now, carried 
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away by the vehemence of her emotions. PhiKp 
thriUed, too. He felt strangely uplifted and elated. 
Here, then, was the woman he had longed for — a 
glorious, peerless creature who should sustain and 
accompany him on his upward path. She was a 
beautiful woman, too, handsome and brilliant — a 
real ally in the fierce work of politics 

And yet deep down in Philip's heart was a feeling 
that he had wronged the girl who had placed her 
heart in his keeping. That Lena Grey loved him 
and would love him to the end, Philip knew full 
weU. He thought now of her pretty, pleading face 
and piteous eyes ; his sense of honour told him that 
Lena might have made good her tale had he given 
her the opportimity. He had not listened; his 
outraged feelings, his wounded pride, had pre- 
vented that. But he stifled these feelings and 
walked back to the house with head erect, tr3ang 
to assure himself that he had won everything and 
that life held nothing more to be desired. The 
Duchess of Daventry eyed him curiously. Like 
most people, she had accepted Eleanor Marsh at 
her own valuation, but she had no liking for the 
American, whose success in the great world had 
been so sudden and startling. On the other 
hand, she was very fond of Philip Hardy and was 
always ready to advance his interests. A vague 
feeling of coming evil possessed her. Why was 
Philip looking so handsome and elated ? Why did 
the woman by his side hold up her head so high ? 
Why did her eyes shine with the consciousness of 
victory ? These questions the Duchess asked 
herself as she came across the room to Hardy. 
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" I have been looking for you everywhere,** 
she said, " and have been searching in vain for 
Lena. What have you done with her ? " 

" I have not seen her," Philip said somewhat 
coldly. " I have been engaged in a most interesting 
conversation with Mrs. Marsh." 

There was something in the intonation of the 
speaker's voice that caused the Duchess to look 
at him uneasily. Now was the time to strike 
a blow, and she made up her mind to do so. 

"Well, you must do so at once," she said, 
"especially as we are going in to supper within 
the next i&ve minutes. My dear PhiUp, have 
you forgotten that the engagement of Lena Grey 
and yourself was to be announced to-night ? I 
understood, also, that it was your intention to 
give her the family diamonds. I am looking 
forward to seeing Lena wear them." 

Perhaps the Duchess had raised her voice on 
purpose ; perhaps she wanted to warn Eleanor 
Marsh that she was playing too bold a game. 
Certain it was that many guests passing by stopped 
to hear the end of the conversation. At the same 
moment, beyond a pair of folding doors, Lena 
appeared and came rapidly in the direction of 
the Duchess. For a moment she did not seem 
to notice Philip and his companion. Her face was 
resolute, but very pale ; she could not disguise the 
aching misery of her eyes. And yet, young as she 
was and inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
she knew what had happened, and felt sure that 
the blow was'' going to fall with cruel swiftness. 
Perhaps it was better that the knife should cut 
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to the heart of the wound at once, better than the 
constant whisperings of idle curiosity. As she 
stood there with the Ught full upon her face, 
the fatal words came slowly and clearly from 
Philip's lips. 

" I am exceedingly sorry to disappoint you,'* 
he said coldly. " Indeed, I feel that I owe you 
a profound apology. There is no engagement 
between Miss Grey and myself. We have come 
to the conclusion that anything of the kind would 
be a mistake. Miss Grey has not sufficient 
sympathy with my ambitions ; she does not under- 
stand how isolated is the hfe of a politician's wife 
unless she shares his views. But not wholly 
to disappoint you, allow me to present to you 
Mrs. Eleanor Marsh, who has consented to become 
my wife." 

The Duchess bowed somewhat coldly; she was 
deeply vexed, but not for a moment did she 
display the feehngs which were uppermost 
in her mind. Instinctively she reached out her 
hand and Lena caught it in a convulsive grip. 
The elder woman was very fond of the girl ; she 
prayed now that for her own sake she would be 
strong and brave. There would be plenty of 
time afterwards for an explanation of this strange 
conduct on the part of the rising statesman. 

Lena rose to the situation, though her heart 
was aching horribly, though she would have 
given five years of her young life to find herself 
alone in the seclusion of her room* She 
forced a smile to her lips and spoke with a firm- 
ness and clearness that surprised herself. 

G 
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"Philip is right," she said gently. "He is 
always right. I am not fitted to become the wife 
of a man who gives himself up almost exclusively 
to public affairs. It was far better and kinder 
for Mr. Hardy to speak before it was too late. 
His candour and honesty have prevented the 
spoiling of two Uves. Mrs. Marsh, let me hope 
that you will be happy together." 

By this time the little group which had gathered 
round had increased in numbers and from one end 
of the room to the other the news quickly 
passed. 

" Had we not better go into supper ? " the 
Duchess said. " I suppose I ought to congratulate 
you, Phihp, but I have been taken so utterly by 
siu'prise that really. . . . And what about the 
diamonds ? Are we still to go through the 
intended ceremony, or do you mean the stones to 
remain " 

" Exactly where they are," Hardy said coolly. 
"They are in my bedroom, and there they can 
stay for the present. I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Marsh would not — 
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Not for worlds," Eleanor Marsh laughed. " I 
am a little too old for that kind of thing. Besides, 
what would be a pretty ceremony where a young 
girl is concerned, would be a little bizarre in the 
case of a widow like myself. Now, if you are 
ready " 

The speaker paused and moved along with her 
hand on Philip's arm. The Duchess was free now 
to turn to Lena. 

" You did it splendidly," she whispered. 
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don't understand what it all means, but there 
is something very wrong here. I won't worry 
you about it now, my child, but if there is any- 
thing that I can do to assist you " 

"Get me away," Lena whispered. "Anywhere 
that I may be alone with myself for half an hour. 
To-morrow I will tell you everything. Please 
don't speak to me, please don't pity me, or I shall 
break down before all these people and think of 
my weakness with shame for the rest of my life." 

"Very well, my dear," the Duchess said. 
** Come this way with me, and I will see that you 
are looked after ; and if that woman is not a 
designing adventiuress, then I know nothing of 
the world." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE MESSAGE. 

Heedless of the shame and pain which she had 
brought upon an innocent young Ufe, Eleanor 
Marsh swept proudly on with her hand under 
Philip's arm. She had won him now, and had 
fairly established her position in Society. 
Doubtless Hardy would soon be in a position to 
exact a title in return for his services, and 
Eleanor decided in her mind that that time should 
not be long. There was no further reason to fear 
her creditors either, once her engagement was 
announced ; a certain vindictive tradesman would 
not take the threatened proceedings. Indeed, 
he would only be too glad to give her more 
liberal credit. The triumph of the hour was none 
the less sweet because she had gone so perilously 
near to the edge of ruin. An hour or two more 
and Eleanor might have found herself within the 
relentless grip of the law. Indeed, she knew now 
that a warrant had been issued for her arrest, and 
was not quite certain whether it was in the hands 
of the police or not. At any rate her movements 
were being carefully watched, a fact that she had 
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pointed out to Jasper Cleave earlier in the evening. 
Still, if these men made up their minds to be im- 
pleasant, Eleanor could prove to them that 
the pa}^ment of the debt was only a msltter of 
hours. 

It was fortunate for Hardy that he could 
not see what was uppermost in the mind of 
the beautiful and fascinating creature by his 
side. She smiled into his face, chattering indif- 
ferently on ordinary topics, and yet the whole time 
her imagination was far away, busy with her own 
affairs. One thing stood out like a beacon light 
in the darkness. In a room upstairs, almost 
within her grasp, lay that which would give her 
freedom from all anxieties. The diamonds ! Try 
as she would, Eleanor could not forget them. She 
had heard of them before, and knew that they 
were historic in their way. Could she but 
lay her hands upon them, if only to show 
them to the two men who were watching in the 
grounds, she would ask no more. As she sat there 
at the table, apparently immersed in the enjoy- 
ment of the moment, she was thinking about 
nothing else. It was possible, perhaps, that 
Philip would trust them into her hands. She 
might obtain possession of them for the time being 
under some plausible pretext. 

Another more simple and confiding than Eleanor 
Marsh would have asked the question of Hardy 
directly, but she shrank from that line of policy. 
She was terribly afraid lest she should frighten 
the man or rouse his suspicions as to her good 
faith. Natiu-ally inclined to underhanded methods. 
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she could not think of any other mode of securing 
the gems save by fraud. She did not need them 
for long, she told herself, only a few hours, and 
then they could be restored to .the shabby old 
cases in which they had lain for countless years. 
She could profess to Hardy that she cared nothing 
for jewels, and that so long as she had him all the 
rest did not matter. 

The supper drained itself out, and despite the 
brilliancy and gaiety of the scene, it seemed to 
Eleanor as if it were never coming to an end. Gay 
words were on her hps ; never had she been more 
charming and witty ; she responded to the con- 
gratulations of the other guests in a way which 
proved to most of them that Philip Hardy was an 
extremely fortunate individual. Nobody could have 
guessed what was passing in the woman's mind, 
or how she was scheming to obtain the stones 
that meant so much to her. Her mind was still 
bent on the project when a footman respectfuUy 
handed Eleanor a card on which a few words were 
pencilled. Self-possessed as she was, and with her 
nerves in absolute control, the woman turned 
a shade paler as she crumpled the card in her 
fingers. Hardy noticed the sudden change and 
looked up interrogatively. 

" Sometliing has disturbed you," he said. " Tell 
me what is the trouble. Remember that I have 
the right to share all your vexations and worries 
now.'* 

Eleanor forced" a laugh to her lips. 

* It is really nothing," she said, " only one of 
the little bothers that come at unexpected times. 
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You may not believe it, but I am more interested 
in charitable works than you think for. One of 
my pensioners, a countrywoman of mine, has 
got into difficulty, and has actually come all 
the way down here to see me. But she can wait 
till after supper in the servants' hall." 

Eleanor turned away as if the incident were 
closed; an artistic sigh came from her hps. It 
was artfully done, and produced just the impression 
she intended. 

" I had better go," she said, " it will be on my 
conscience all the evening if I don't." 

" Perhaps you had better," Philip responded. 
" I am not displeased to find that you are so con- 
siderate of other people ; only don't be long. If 
you like me to come along " 

" Not for worlds," she laughed as she rose from 
her seat, " Besides, my pensioner would not care 
about it either." 

Once outside the supper room and in the seclusion 
of the corridor, the woman changed entirely. Her 
face grew hard and resolute, and there was a vin- 
dictive gleam in her eyes which would have 
astonished Hardy had he seen it. She caught up 
a wrap, carelesdy thrown down by someone, and 
mufiSed it about her head and shoulders ; then she 
passed out into the garden and straight down the 
path leading to the alcove where she had so 
successfully impersonated Fiona Dear some time 
before. 

It was not so dark as altogether to disguise the 
outline of a man standing just inside. He gave a 
little cough as Eleanor's white satin shoe scraped 
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over the gravel, and the woman responded in the 
same fashion. 

Is that you, Jim ? ** she whispered. 
Oh, it's me right enough," the man said 
bluntly ; " and a nice dance I had to find you. 
That's the worst of you confoundedly clever people ; 
you always regard your confederates as poor fools 
who are not to be told an}rthing imless it suits 
your purpose to do so. If you had only let me 
know where you would be to-night, it would have 
saved no end of trouble." 

" Is there any danger ? " the woman asked 
anxiously. Now that fortune and happiness were 
within her grasp she felt strangely nervous and ill 
at ease. She would have faced any peril, but the 
thought of failiu'e at this juncture filled her with 
dread and misgiving. 

"Of course there is danger," the man growled. 
" Isn't there always trouble in anything that you 
take in hand ? I came down to tell you that those 
people had issued a warrant for your arrest, and 
it's on its way here now. They may be asking for 
you at the front door at this moment. I managed 
to put them off the scent for a time " 

*' I know all about that," Eleanor said im- 
patiently. "Those two jackals of Monkwell's are 
here even now. In fact, they have been watching 
me all the evening." 

" Waiting for the warrant, I expect," the man 
said. " You stay here and I'll try to find them ; 
not that it's any use arguing with them, unless 
you are in a position to make some definite offer." 

" But I am," Eleanor cried eagerly. " I have 
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had a wonderfully successful night, and when I 
tell you that I am going to marry Philip Hardy, 
and that the marriage has already been announced 
publicly, you will see that I have not been wasting 
my time.'* 

"Well, that's something anyway,'* the man 
muttered. " But I am not quite sure that even 
this will be good enough for Monkwell. I saw 
him only this morning, and I can tell you he is 
pretty bitter. Clever woman as you are, you are 
a great fool to lead men on as you do. Why, 
here is Monkwell telling me that you as good as 
promised to be his wife, and he is ready now to 
do you any injury. Fortunately, he is a Uttle 
more fond of his money than he is of you, and 
that is your one chance of salvation. I am not 
quite sure that the mere fact of this engagement 
will induce those fellows to wait." 

" But I can show them something much more 
tangible than that," Eleanor went on in the same 
fierce whisper. " I can show them something 
which is as good as money. I can show them a 
handful of the i&nest diamonds in the world." 

The listener's tongue clicked against his teeth; 
he chuckled hoarsely at the mention of the word 
diamonds. 

"Trust you for finding where the valuables 
are," he said. " I have heard before now of the 
Hardy jewels. Do you mean to say that chap 
is so fascinated with you that he has handed those 
stones over to your tender mercy already ? " 

" No, he hasn't ; but I know where they are, 
and if I cannot get them into my possession in 
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half an hour then all my training has gone for 

nothing. Stay here while I return to the house 

and find those men if you can. Bring them here 

so that we may have an interview. I am running 

a terrible risk, but this is not the time to hesitate. 

It would be almost fatal to fail just when I have 

the world at my feet." 

Eleanor turned away abruptly and hurried 

along in the direction of the house. The guests 
were still in the supper room, but in the hall a 

body of servants had gathered round the half 

prostrate figure of a woman who was reclining in 

a chair. 

" Funny thing," one of the servants was saying. 

" A gamekeeper found her in the grounds. She 

says she is a guest, but the poor thing hardly 

seems to know what she is talking about. Better 

send one of the servants up and ask her Grace 

if she will come downstairs for a moment." 



CHAPTER XV. 



A NEW FOE. 

Eleanor would have passed on, but a certain 
thought occurred to her and she forced her way 
into the Uttle knot of servants so that she could 
get a better view of the woman in the chair. One 
glance at the features of the half-unconscious 
creatiu'e served to reveal her identity. Eleanor 
recognised Fiona Dear instantly. It was annoying 
that a contretemps like this should happen ; but 
there was no means of connecting her with the 
outrage on the popular mind-reader. Eleanor 
had confidently counted that the woman would 
lie unconscious for some hours, and that she 
would not put in an appearance until the 
Duchess*s briUiant gathering was at an end. It 
might have been possible, too, to get hold of her 
and close her lips by a liberal fee, imder the plea 
that the Duchess of Daventry was anxious 
that the outrage on one who was practically 
a guest of hers should not become public 
property. And, again, there was Philip Hardy 
to consider. If the facts of the case leaked out, 
he was bound to know that he had been imposed 
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upon by somebody who had deliberately usurped 
the place of Fiona Dear in order to poison his mind 
against Lena Grey. 

But there was no time to worry about that now. 
It was necessary to obtain possession of the 
diamonds without the loss of a moment. 

" I seem to have seen this woman before," she 
said in her most commanding manner. " I fancy 
she is not altogether unknown to Mr. Hardy. Go 
and see whether he is still in the supper room." 

One of the servants was imder the impression 
that Mr. Hardy had gone up to his room. 
Here was the very opportunity that Eleanor 
desired. She would fetch Mr. Hardy herself, if 
somebody would be so good as to show her in 
which corridor his room was situated. Properly 
worked, here was the very chance of pro- 
curing the diamonds. All her lifetime Eleanor 
Marsh had always possessed the faculty of turning 
danger into security, and she did not hesitate now. 
She followed a servant along the corridor till he 
stopped and respectfully indicated a door at the 
end. No sooner had the servant gone than Eleanor 
walked boldly up to the door and turned the handle. 
She had barely time to sUp hurriedly into the next 
room, which was all in darkness, before Hardy 
himself emerged. It was not part of her plan for 
him to see her there. She intended to wait until 
he had reached the hall before she entered his 
apartment. She knew tliat she had a good excuse 
for being there ; she knew, also, that she had not 
a moment to lose. Boldly and resolutely she 
entered Hardy's room and closed the door behind 
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her. The electric Ughts were still burning 
brilliantly, so that not so much as a corner even 
was in ^ladow. So far as Eleanor could see, her 
task was not likely to be a very difficult one, for 
Hardy was not in the habit of travelling with 
much luggage, and an investigation of the dressing- 
table and the chest of drawers disclosed nothing 
of any value. The only thing to be examined 
now was a portmanteau and a dressing-case. The 
dressing-case was locked, but carelessly enough 
a bunch of keys in the portmanteau afforded 
Eleanor the aid she desired, and a moment later 
the dressing-case lay open on the bed. In one 
side of it three flat shabby leather packages were 
placed side by side. Cautious as she was, Eleanor 
could not repress a httle cry of delight as she tore 
back the fastenings of one of the cases and exposed 
the contents to view. Here was a diamond neck- 
lace of almost priceless value. The stones seemed 
to live and breathe under the glare of the electric 
lights. Streams of piu'ple and orange and blue 
radiated from the velvet bed. 

" Oh, you beauties ! *' Eleanor murmiu-ed. Her 
breath was coming thick and fast now. ^^ How 
exquisitely lovely you are, and what a deal you 
mean to me I Within the compass of this small 
circle lie fame and happiness and life-long prosperity. 
I have only to show you to those vampires waiting 
below and they will fall before me and kiss my 
feet. But I am wasting time here, valuable time. 
Suppose Phihp should come back, suppose that he 
has forgotten something. What a terrible thing ' * 

She broke off abruptly and turned from the 
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room with the cases under her arm. There was 
not a soul m sight, not even a stray chambermaid, 
so that Eleanor was free to make her way back 
to her own room and no one the wiser. She knew 
the house fairly well by this time, she was per- 
fectly aware that there was another staircase by 
means of which she could retiu'n to the garden, 
and a few moments later she stood in the open, 
palpitating and trembling from head to foot, yet 
thrilled with fierce triiunph and a sense that the 
game was in her own hands. She flew down the 
path in the direction of the alcove, where not one 
figure, but three now awaited her. She stood 
there regarding them scomfuUy. She was mistress 
of the situation, and the men seemed to know 
it by a kind of instinct. 

" Well," she said impatiently, " why do you 
haunt me in this fashion ? Did I not give you 
my promise that before to-morrow I would see 
your employer was paid to the uttermost farthing ? 
All the world will know to-morrow that I am the 
affianced wife of Mr. Philip Hardy " 

*' There's many a shp 'twixt the cup and the 
lip," one of the strangers laughed. "To put it 
quite plainly, that isn't quite good enough for us. 
If you can give us some cash, or something 
equivalent to cash, we are ready to stop the 
messenger on his way to the police-station and 
no more impleasantness need arise. If you can't 
give us that, you are wasting our time and yours." 

" Strike a match," Eleanor said curtly. " There, 
what do you think of those ? Do you suppose 
a woman who is in possession of jewellery like this 
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cannot find the means to pay your employer the 
paltry thousand poimds I owe him ? " 

The diamonds flashed and gleamed in the feeble 
light of the wax match. Not for a single moment 
did either of the trio doubt their genuineness. 

" rU call in to-morrow," Eleanor said care- 
lessly, "and pay Mr. Monkwell the money " 

"Oh, no, you won't,'* one of the men said 
harshly. "It's to-night or not at all. We've 
been had that way before. You know you can 
trust me, so I am going to put you to the test. 
Give me that diamond necklace to take back to 
London to-night, and Mr. Monkwell shall hold 
it security till your debt to him is paid. That is 
the one and only condition I make, and if you are 
not disposed to fall in with that, why, matters must 
go their own way, and before morning her Grace's 
guests will enjoy the rare sensation of seeing one 
of their company arrested on a charge of fraud. 
Oh, you can stamp your foot and clench your teeth 
as much as you like. I have got you in a tight 
place now and I don't mean to lose my grip 
of you." 

Eleanor's heart seemed to stand still for the 
moment ; then a violent rage gripped her till she 
fairly shook with passion. But there was no 
way out of it ; no other terms were possible. She 
would be literally compelled to obey the command 
of her tormentor, and thus the peril which she 
had hoped to escape was rendered far more deadly 
than before. Filled with an utter despair, she 
snapped the lid of the case down and handed it 
over to the speaker, and without another word, 
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turned and hurried back to the house. The form 
of Fiona Dear had vanished, and several guests 
stood laughing and chatting, Philip Hardy amongst 
the number. His back was turned to Eleanor. 

" Very well," he was saying. " Personally, I 
don't think much of jewellery myself, but if you 
ladies would like to see the Hardy family gems, 
I shall be happy to oblige you. As a matter of fact, 
they are in my bedroom, and if you will wait here 
a few moments I will go up and fetch them." 

Eleanor caught her breath and a deadly faintness 
came upon her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ON THE BRINK. 

The brilliant adventuress had been in some tight 
places in her time, but never did she stand nearer 
the brink of ruin than at that present moment. 
It was as if Fate had conspired to bring about 
her downfall. If Philip Hardy looked round he 
would not have failed to notice the jewel cases 
which Eleanor was carrying in her hand ; unfor- 
tunately, too, she could do nothing with them. 
For there she was, in evening dress, with nothing 
better for a hiding-place than the flimsy wrap 
which she had twisted about her shoulders. With 
a great effort she managed to regain her com- 
posure, and stood there smiling with her hands 
behind her back. She did not dare to attempt 
to reach the grand staircase ; she could only stand 
and rack her brains for some means of getting 
rid of the cases. 

It was a desperate moment, calling for desperate 
expedients. On a side table in the hall she noticed 
a pile of magazines and weekly papers littering 
about. At the present instant it was any odds 
against their being touched, so that Eleanor 
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backed towards the table and thrust both cases 
under the litter, where by great good luck they 
might remain undiscovered. 

Tlie danger was not over yet. At all costs 
Philip Hardy must be prevented from going up- 
stairs to bring down the jewels, which were no 
longer in his keeping. Freed for the instant, 
Eleanor Marsh was in a position to think out a 
likely expedient. She crossed over to Hardy and 
laid her hand upon his shoulder. Outwardly, 
she was quite calm and self-possessed ; nobody 
could have guessed what was passing in her 
mind. 

" What are you saying ? " she asked. " Some- 
thing about your family jewels ? " 

" I was explaining to Lady Ventmore that I 
had come down here with the gems actually in my 
custody. She tells me it is a very foolish thing 
to do, and no doubt she is right." 

The Society beauty by Hardy's side turned 
her head away a little haughtily. Eleanor Marsh 
was no favourite of hers, and she had expressed 
herself quite freely as to the woman whom Hardy 
had chosen to be his wife. She had never been 
inside Lady Ventmore's house, and was not in the 
least likely to see it. There was no love lost 
between the two. 

** You men are quite as fickle as our own sex," 
Lady Ventmore said. " Of course, I may be 
wrong, but I was under the impression that those 
diamonds were brought down here to grace a 
fairer form than that of Mrs. Marsh. Still, I 
suppose it is no business of mine. All the same, 
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I am rather curious to see the gems, and I will ask 
you to fulfil your promise." 

"At once," Hardy laughed. His face flushed 
slightly as he took in the meaning of his fair com- 
panion's words. "There need be no delay about 
that. It is very good of you to take such an 
interest in my family jewels, especially as they 
are so poor by comparison with some modem 
collections. There is Mrs. Van Trupe over yonder, 
for instance, who carries more on her person at the 
present than most people see in the course of a 
lifetime. Still, I daresay that I shall be able to 
show you something " 

Hardy was moving away in the direction of the 
stairs when Eleanor Marsh shot out her hand and 
detained him. She began to see her way now 
to saving the situation, at any rate for a moment. 

" No, no," she cried. " I really must have a 
word to say in this matter. You may call it a 
foolish sentiment if you like " 

"No woman is too old for sentiment," Lady 
Ventmore sneered. 

"Let that pass if you like," Eleanor went on. 
" But I have a foolish fancy to have the stones 
that I am to wear in future in my possession before 
anybody else sees them. I mean that I should 
like Philip to give them to me when we are alone 
together, and I can thank him properly. Two- 
thirds of the pleasure would be gone if I am to 
handle the diamonds in common with a dozen 
other people." 

Hardy smiled as if he quite understood what 
Eleanor meant. Lady Ventmore shrugged her 
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shoulders and insisted that the promise should 
be carried out. 

" I could understand it in a young girl,*' she 
protested. " But really, in the case of Mrs. Marsh, 
with all her knowledge of the world, the whole 
thing strikes one as being a Uttle " 

** The way out of the difficulty is quite easy," 
Hardy hastened to say. " I will bring the stones 
downstairs and hand them to Mrs. Marsh, who 
shall open the cases herself. Come, Eleanor, I do 
not see how you can object to that." 

Before any reply could come from the Ups of the 
distracted adventuress, the Duchess came bustling 
into the hall. She appeared to be very much 
annoyed about something. She was discussing 
some matter with a stranger, who gave the rest 
of the spectators the idea that he was a doctor. 

"A most disgraceful thing," the Duchess ex- 
claimed. " To think that the poor creature could 
not come from our private station to the house 
without being assaulted in this terrible fashion. 
I am greatly relieved to find that no harm is done, 
and that your patient is so much better." 

" What is it all about ? " Eleanor Marsh cried 
eagerly. Here was a chance at last to turn the 
conversation, and perhaps prevent the loss of the 
jewels from being discovered. Once she had 
Hardy alone with her, she had no fear for the 
result. 

" It was one of my performers," the Duchess 
explained. " A thought-reader. She tells me that 
she was coming in the direction of the house when 
she was rouglily grasped from behind and rendered 
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insensible by the application of some powerful 
drug, then she was thrown into a ditch as if she 
had been a dead animal, and left to herself. It 
was very lucky that one of the keepers found her 
and brought her here. She was so ill that he 
could not move her into the house at once, 
but had to leave her in one of the alcoves while 
he rushed for some brandy." 

" What is the name of the woman ? " Hardy 
asked. 

"Why, didn't I tell you?" the Duchess ex- 
claimed. " It was Fiona Dear. As you know, 
she always likes to come and go very mysteriously, 
and that is the reason why she declined the offer 
of a carriage to bring her from the station." 

Hardy regarded his hostess in some astonish- 
ment. 

" Really, this is quite incomprehensible," he 
said. "Like most people, I have heard of Fiona 
Dear, but I am bound to confess that I take a 
very cynical view of such people and their little 
tricks. It is astonishing to me how persons of 
education and intelligence can contribute to the 
support of people of this class." 

" But you went to see her yourself," the 
Duchess exclaimed. 

" Well, I did," Hardy confessed. " Mrs. Marsh 
persuaded me to do so, and, much against my 
will, I went. Of course, it is all nonsense ; 
but that is not the point. I saw this woman, I 
had a fairly long interview with her, and I am 
boimd to confess that she gave me certain infor- 
mation which would have startled me had I not 
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been posted in some of the tricks of these char- 
latans. But once more I am wandering from 
the point. If I saw and conversed with Fiona 
Dear, as I most certainly did, how was it possible 
for her to have been assaulted and left unconscious 
in a ditch and at the same time be in a position 
to exhibit her wonderful powers to her guests ? 
Can you explain that ? " 

" I saw her, too," Lady Ventmore said. " I 
am certain it was Fiona Dear, because I have 
visited her more than once in London. Depend 
upon it, there is something very wrong here, and 
the matter should be investigated." 

Eleanor Marsh stood by smiling as if the matter 
was of no interest to her. 

" Might I make a suggestion," she asked, " with 
a view to clearing up the puzzle ? I think it must 
be admitted that people of the class of Fiona Dear 
all, more or less, belong to the adventuress type. 
Don't you think it possible that the woman has 
concocted the whole story with a view to making 
money out of it ? She would argue that the 
Duchess is very generous and kindly and has a 
great horror of anything like scandal that the news- 
papers are so fond of publishing. A fat cheque 
would seal her lips, and the thousands of people 
who take such a keen interest in the doings of 
Society would be none the wiser. I don't wish 
to be uncharitable, but this is the only explanation 
I can think of, and I beUeve you will find it is the 
correct one." 

" Excellent," Hardy cried. " I am certain that 
Mrs. Marsh is right. If I can have a few words 
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with this Fiona Dear, I wiD soon see whether the 
story is true or not." 

** Well, you wiD have an opportunity before 
long," the Duchess said. " Though I am bound 
to confess that Fiona Dear has made no sort of 
suggestion as to compensation for the outrage. 
On the contrary, she seems to think that she has 
done nothing to earn the fee I paid her, and has 
offered to give us a specimen of her powers if we 
like to put them to the test." 

" What, here and now ? " Lady Ventmore ex- 
claimed. " Without her mask or the dark room ? 
Come along, and let us begin. I am so fond of all 
these kind of mysteries." 



CHAPTER XVII 

A NEAR THING. 

The little group of guests, which had been con- 
siderably augmented by this time, followed the 
lead of Lady Ventmore. For the present Eleanor 
Marsh was only too thankful that things should 
remain as they were. Evidently Lady Ventmore 
had forgotten about the diamonds, and, in all 
probability, would not allude to the topic again 
that night. There was just a chance of recovering 
the diamonds from under the newspapers and 
replacing them in Hardy's bedroom, though 
Eleanor did not dare risk it. What she wanted 
was a few moments* conversation with Jasper 
Cleave, who apf)eared to have vanished. It would 
be impossible to speak to this man under Hardy's 
eye now that Hardy knew who Cleave really was, 
for it was palpably Eleanor's cue to pretend that 
the man was a total stranger to her. Considering 
the part he had played in the misunderstanding 
between Lena Grey and Hardy, she rather wondered 
that the ^atter had not denounced Cleave at once 
and insisted upon his being turned out of the 
house. No doubt he had made up his mind to 
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adopt the more diplomatic course of warning his 
host in the morning, and getting Cleave away 
without any scandal to the innocent Duchess. On 
this point, however, it was impossible to get any 
information, for it would have been madness to 
mention Qeave's name to Hardy at all. 

Still, she would have to find him and warn him 
of what had taken place. She did not distrust 
her ability to convey the diamonds safely back 
to Hardy's room again, but there was no 
getting away from the fact that one of the cases 
was gone — for the present, at any rate — beyond 
the hope of recovery. The real danger lay in 
Hardy's movements after the guests had retired 
for the night. Would he dismiss the diamonds 
from his mind entirely, or be sentimental enough 
to open the cases merely to examine the 
jewels which were intended for his future bride ? 
It was no use thinking over this, however, for 
that really lay in the hands of the future. The 
thing now was to find Jasper Cleave and warn 
him that his services might be required at any 
moment. Eleanor went swiftly to her room 
and rang for her maid. 

** I can trust you, I know," she said. " I want 
you to find Mr. Jasper Cleave for me. You will 
have no trouble in getting one of the servants 
to help you. Tell him I want to see him for a 
few moments in the garden and then let me know. 
One thing before you go, get me out a bottle of 
smelling salts and make them very strong, for I 
feel terribly shaky to-night. I think that will 
do for the present." 
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The girl vanished obediently, and Eleanor hastily 
rejoined the rest of the guests. In one of the 
small drawing-rooms a nmnber of people had 
gathered, eagerly watching the movements of a 
tall, slender, dark-eyed woman, who was engaged 
in answering a number of questions more or less 
connected with thought-reading. Eleanor stood 
in the doorway watching intently. It seemed 
to her that Fiona Dear's piercing black eyes 
were fixed upon her with a glance of mingled 
recognition and malignity. 

" What an oddly fascinating creature ! " Lena 
Grey said half aloud. 

She was standing just beyond the doorway, she 
did not notice that her remark was addressed to 
Philip Hardy. He turned to her with a smile, 
then seemed to realise what he was doing and 
moved a little way off. A sudden impulse came 
over Lena and she stretched out her hand to 
detain him. 

"Are you very much interested in this kind 
of thing ? " she whispered. " For my part, it 
always seems to me that there is some trickery 
behind it. I suppose this will go on for the next 
hour or two, and, really, it does not appeal to me. 
Philip, it is all over between us now. Goodness 
knows when I shall see you again, but let us part 
friends." 

" Come out on the terrace for a few minutes," 
Hardy suggested. "I see that you have some- 
thing to say to me." 

The little comedy was not lost upon Eleanoi 
Marsh, who drew aside to let the others pass. So 
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hr as she was concerned, she was glad enough 
to have Hardy out of the house for the next half 
hoHr. Hardy had forgotten her now; he was 
more interested in the study of Lena*s sweet, sad 
face. A thrill of pity and compunction passed 
over him, a feeling that he was not doing right 
by the girl ; a vague suspicion that he had not 
ceased to love her. Eleanor Marsh fascinated 
and dazzled him, but never would he entertain 
towards her the tenderness that he had felt for 
Lena. 

I am sorry for what has happened," he said. 

But the thing is done, and we must make the 
best of it. You will be happier in the long 
run, Lena ; you could never have been quite content 
with a man of my impulses and ambitions." 

*' I suppose not," Lena said sadly. " And I 
hope that Mrs. Marsh will be successful where 
I fail so lamentably. As for myself, I shall not 
be sorry to get away from all this dazzle and 
frivolity and fashion. After to-night, it will be a 
longtime before I look upon a scene Uke this again." 

** What are you going to do ? " Hardy asked. 

** I am going to accept my uncle's offer. You 
see, I have no money of my own, nd, in a ameasure, 
I have to get my living. My Uncle Gregory tells 
me if I will go and look after his household and 
see that he has his creature comforts, he will leave 
me his property when he dies. It is not this 
latter promise that allures me particularly, because 
I care so little for wealth. What I shall enjoy 
is the quiet country life and the opportunity of 
taking up my books again." 
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" But Sir Gregory is such a frightful old mar- 
tinet," Hardy exclaimed. " He will wear all the 
life and energy out of you. He will make you old 
before your time. I know he professes to b^ a 
great invaUd, but there are many years before 
him yet." 

" What does it matter ? " Lena said wearily. 
** I have lost your love, because you belong to 
the class of men who never forgive. I don't know 
why some men should be so hard and cold; but 
you are one of them, and if I were to abase myself 
here at your feet I should have my humiliation 
for my pains." 

Hardy remained silent. He always prided 
himself upon his own rectitude, so that he judged 
others harshly whose standard was not so high 
as his own. He would have been a happier man, 
perhaps, for a little more humanity and a httle 
more toleration of the weaknesses of others. 

I see it is exactly as I say," Lena went on. 

I give you the opportunity to say a few words 
to me, but you remain cold and proudly silent. 
Do you know if I had my own way what I would 
do with you ? " 

" Something very terrible, I suppose," Hardy 
said. 

" Well, yes. I would inflict upon you some 
terrible misfortune or humiliation. I would, for 
the time at any rate, wreck your career ; I would 
make you the object of mingled pity and contempt. 
Then you would be better able to appreciate the 
feelings of those good men who have fallen 
by the way through temptation or unexpected 
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weakness. After such an experience you would be 
far more lovable and attractive. . . . But I am 
talking utter nonsense. I see you are laughing 
at me." 

" It does seem rather absurd," Hardy admitted. 
"Besides, what misfortune is likely to fall upon 
me ? I can suffer no trouble so long as I preserve 
my honoiu" and integrity intact. I have good 
health, ample fortune, and the whole world 
before me." 

"And I, on the other hand," Lena said sadly, 
"have nothing. I am dependent for my daily 
bread upon the caprices of a selfish old man, who 
may take some of the best years of my Ufe and 
then cast me adrift on some shallow pretext. 
There is a wide difference between your lot and 
mine, my dear Phihp, but it is impossible to tell 
v^at fortune holds in store for one. It may be 
that before long I shall be able to hold a helping 
hand out to you. I may come to you when you 
are deserted by the world and in need of a friend." 

" If the time ever comes," Hardy said, " I feel 
quite sure I can depend upon you. Really, in 
my heart of hearts, I wish that I could be kind 
and forgiving as you are, but you have deceived 
me and I cannot forget it. I should think of it 
night and day if we were together. The know- 
ledge of that deceit would poison your life and 
mine. Still, it is useless to talk over these things. 
I see you have quite made up your mind to sacrifice 
your life^ to Sir Gregory, and so there is no need 
to say any more about it." 

" It would be quite useless," Lena said. " I 
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have made up my mind, but because we are 
parting, perhaps for ever, I shall none the less 
take an interest in your career and watch it 
carefully. At the risk of being laughed at again, 
I tell you] I feel sure that some day you will need 
my friendship. I seem to see it all so clearly 
as if it were a vivid dream." 

Lena spoke with an intensity of feeling which 
was not without its effect upon her companion. 
He turned his head away and moved a step or 
two towards the house. It seemed to both that 
their conversation had reached its logical conclusion. 

" Let us shake hands, Philip," Lena said. " I 
shall be all the happier if we part as friends. I 
am glad we have had this little conversation ; it 
will be something to think of afterwards." 

Philip took the little trembling hand in his. 

" Good-bye," he said. " May God be with 
you wherever you go ! More than this I cannot 
say." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DESPERATION. 

They were back in the house again, where the 
experiments were still going on. Something 
appeared to have happened during the last quarter 
of an hour, for the little audience were charged 
with an electric excitement which one does not 
generally find in fashionable assemblies. Usually 
they take their amusements more or less languidly, 
but now everybody seemed to be on the tip-toe 
of expectation. At the end of the room stood 
Fiona Dear, a tall, slight figure, vibrating with 
anger, her eyes flashing like points of electric fire. 
So far as Hardy could see, her gaze was turned 
directly upon Eleanor Marsh. The latter, with a 
half-disdainful expression on her face, was laughing 
gently as if something amused her. 

I am sorry," she said, in a most scornful way. 
but I refuse to believe it altogether. Clever 
as Fiona Dear undoubtedly is, even she is not 
dever enough to be in two places at once. At 
the moment when she imagined herself to be 
prostrate in a ditch, I had the pleasure of speaking 
to her in an alcove in the garden. Of course, 
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it may be that the sensational story is only the 
prelude to some brilliant act of thought-reading, 
or, what is still more probable, is a figment of a 
disordered imagination." 

" I tell you it is true," the dark-eyed woman 
gasped. " You seem to doubt my power, therefore 
we will put it to the test. I told you just now 
that I was attacked from behind by someone whom 
I did not see, and that I was drugged and thrown 
into a ditch. Would you like me to throw myself 
into the hereafter and beyond, and tell you who 
my assailant was ? Is that a challenge ? " 

" Undoubtedly," Eleanor said. " It all sounds 
vague and incomprehensible, and does not impress 
me in the least. At the same time, I am certainly 
curious to know who was responsible for your 
misfortune." 

The woman passed her hand across her eyes 
and appeared to be thinking deeply for a moment ; 
then she whipped a handkerchief from her pocket 
and blindfolded herself. 

" I can see now," she cried in a ringing voice ; 
" there were two of them ; one a man in evening 
dress — a tall man with a dark eye and a dissipated 
expression. With him was a woman, also in 
evening dress. She is tall and fair and very 
beautiful, though, perhaps, her beauty depends 

more upon brilliancy than tenderness 

Then I recollect no more until I find myself lying 
on a seat in an alcove, struggling to regain my 
breath. Out of the mist come four figures — no, 
five figures. Three are men, who are in quest of 
the tall, fair woman. The man with the dissi- 
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pated face stands by her side. An angry dis- 
cussion takes place, and presently the woman 
takes from her pocket a shabby green case. When 
the case is opened there appears ""^ something 
splendid, in the form of precious stones. It is 
only for a moment, and then the necklace passes 
into the possession of one of the three men and 
I see no more. My eyes fail me once again." 

The words fairly rang through the room, half 
convincing everybody by their very earnestness. 
Try as she might to appear unmoved, smile as 
she migl^t, Eleanor Marsh turned deadly pale and 
her lips trembled. She forced something which 
passed for a genuine laugh, and there was a gay 
ring in her voice as she spoke. 

" Excellent ! " she cried. " From a dramatic 
point of view, nothing could be better. Only, 
unfortimately, the whole thing lacks proof, which 
a prosaic age Uke ours invariably demands. I 
am anxious to know to whom the diamonds belong 
and whence the fair-haired woman obtained them.' 

It was some little time before Fiona Dear took 
up the challenge. 

If you will wait a moment," she said by-and-by, 

I will try to tell you. I have to cast my mind 
back a little way, but presently it will come to 
me. . . . Now I begin to see — my mind goes 
a long way back to a dark safe where the diamonds 
have been l}dng for many years. They are not 
wanted, for the owner has no need of the jewels, 
because he has no wife,- neither does he think of 
one. But see I his mind changes, and he wants 
the stones to give to his future bride. Tlien they 
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come out of the dark safe and travel by train 
until they reach a great house in the coimtry. 
As to the man, he has a fine, resolute face, clean- 
shaven and strong ; he is possessed of vast 
ambition. He might have been a successful 
soldier, he might have been a daring sailor, he 
might have been a great power in the Church ; 
but he cares for none of these things ; he prefers 
to sway the destinies of his country. A little 
time ago people spoke of him in whispers. To-day 
he is a tower of strength in his political party. 
Beyond all doubt, he will hold Cabinet rank in 
the next Ministry. I do not give his name " 

" No need to," Lady Ventmore cried. " You 
are speaking of Mr. Philip Hardy. Everybody 
here must recognise the likeness at a glance. And 
so a tall, fair woman, who might easily pass for 
Mrs. Eleanor Marsh, has been making free with 
the Hardy diamonds, and giving them away at 
the dead of night to three mysterious men, who 
were obviously waiting for the coveted necklace 
in the alcove. A more extraordinary story I 
never listened to. Really, we must put this to 
the proof. Where is Mr. Hardy ? Will someone 
kindly fetch him ? I positively decline to let this 
matter drop until we have had ftdl evidence whether 
it is true or not." 

" I am here," Hardy exclaimed. " What can 
I do for you ? I have not heard everything that 
has passed, but " 

Eleanor Marsh turned swiftly and left the 
room. She was dazed and half stunned with 
the amazing and unexpected turn of events, and 
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not blind to the danger. In the hall she found 
Jasper Cleave waiting for her, a sullen frown on 
his face. 

" Well," he exclaimed, " are you going to keep 
me aU night ? I have been outside aU this time 
in the garden " 

" Not a moment to waste," Eleanor whispered 
hoarsely. " Take these three cases upstairs at 
once, and put them in Philip Hardy's dressing 
bag. You must find the room somehow. Two 
of these cases are full and one is empty. Directly 
you come downstairs again, remain outside the little 
drawing-room by the conservatory, and when 
I cough twice, put your hand inside the doorway 
and switch out the electric lights. Don't stop 
to ask a single question, but do what I say without 
delay." 

Cleave went off obediently enough with the 
shabby cases under his arm. With a great sigh 
of reUef Eleanor saw Cleave coming down the 
stairs again. As he passed behind a belt of palms, 
it seemed to her also that he was being followed 
by another man, whose face was not familiar to 
her. A moment later Philip Hardy came along 
and made his way rapidly up the stairs. So far 
as Eleanor could judge, he seemed to be reading 
a telegram which appeared to cause him not a 
little annoyance. He crushed the flimsy in his 
hand and dropped it in his pocket. The woman 
waited till he came down the stairs again, carrying 
the cases of precious stones in his hand. He did 
not look in the least now like a successful lover, 
but more like a man who was suffering from the 
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effects of some terrible tidings. The telegram 
came uppermost in Eleanor's mind. 

"What is it?" she asked. "What has gone 
wrong with you ? " 

" We will come to that presently," Philip said, 
in a hoarse, strained voice. " I'll tell you as soon 
as we have finished this silly business. Something 
has happened " 

" Then why go on with it ? " Eleanor asked 
eagerly. 

"Oh, I must," PhUip said. "Please don't 
worry me now. If you only knew what I have 
heard to-night " 

Eleanor choked down her curiosity ; she had 
almost forgotten her own peril for the moment. 
She coughed twice ; there was a click and the 
light went out. 

" What on «arth has happened ? " Hardy said. 
" Has a water pipe burst somewhere ? My face 
is all wet, and my eyes are smarting terribly. 
Please turn up the light so that one can find out 
what all this means. I am positively bUnd." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A GREAT CALAMITY. 

Hardy's exclamation was a little cooler and more 
business-like than Eleanor had expected. Just 
for one moment her heart seemed to stand still, 
for it seemed as if her plan had failed, li the 
smelling salts had failed to penetrate* to the man's 
eyes, then the delay gained would only be a 
matter of a few moments. To do the woman 
justice, she had not paused to think what might 
be the result of dashing the potent salts into the 
eyes of her companion. 

" Is it so very bad ? " she asked 

" Well, yes," Philip said, quite composedly. 
" I can't see anything. I hope this Uttle joke, 
or whatever it is, is not going to be the means 
of depriving me of sight." 

' The light had been turned up again now, and 
Eleanor looked searchingly into the face of her 
companion. In her quick, intuitive way she half 
suspected that he was playing some sort of a 
part ; then she dismissed the suspicion as ridiculous. 

If he was taking it coolly, it was no part of 
Eleanor's game to do the same thing. She must 
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make a fuss and a disturbance, or she might be 
suspected. The whole thing was a mere matter 
of seconds, and yet she saw the position quite 
clearly. 

How it had all come about and how Fiona Dear 
had obtained her wonderful knowledge, Eleanor 
did not know, and, sooth to say, did not much care. 
Sooner or later she would discover the source. 
But that would have to keep for the moment. It 
behoved her now, without further delay ,^ to raise 
her voice in fear and fright, so that she might pass 
for one who had come within an ace of sharing 
the same calamity which had fallen on the head 
of Philip Hardy. She called out now like a child 
that is frightened and fears the terrors of the 
darkness. 

" Help ! help ! " she screamed. " Something 
terrible has happened. Who turned out the 
light ? " 

Instantly the little room was filled with guests 
demanding, in an excited chorus, to know what 
was wrong. Hardy had fallen forward into a 
chair, his face buried in his hands. 

" Oh, won't someone come and help me ? " 
Eleanor moaned. " I cannot tell you what has 
happened ; I don't know any more than you. I 
was talking to Mr. Hardy when someone put out 
the light, and Mr. Hardy cried out that he was 
blind. It looks as if there has been an attempt 
to rob him of his jewels." 

A guest more cool-headed than the rest turned 
on the extra lights, which flashed upon the grave 
faces of the men and the white, agitated featiu'es 
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of the women. Hardy still sat in his chair, dazed 
and unable to comprehend what was going on 
around. He had no explanation to offer ; he could 
only sit in his chair, smiling and protesting that 
it was nothing. 

" Can't you tell us something about it ? " one 
of the men asked. 

" I can tell you nothing more than I have done," 
Eleanor Marsh replied. " The light went out 
suddenly, and there was that fearful cry of pain. 
It seems to me that I have been exceedingly 
fortunate to escape from a similar outrage. I 
am certain that the diamonds have disappeared. 
Why not organize a search party, instead of 
standing here helplessly like this ? " 

" There is no occasion," the man who spoke 
first responded. " Whoever the miscreant was 
he has not got away with the precious stones, 
for here are the cases lying on the table." 

Eleanor Marsh realized the danger at once. 
It was no part of her plan for anybody to learn 
that the diamond necklace was missing. She 
flew to the table and tore open two of the cases, 
which she knew to be full. She flashed the contents 
about the room and then snapped the lids down 
again. It was done quickly and cleverly, in the 
audacious way that a practised conjurer deceives 
his audience. Nobody appeared to have curiosity 
enough to ask for the third case to be opened and 
Eleanor breathed freely again. Doubtless, before 
very long. Hardy would find himself little the worse 
for his adventure. Meanwhile, he lay huddled up 
in his chair quivering from head to foot with the 
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intensity of the pain. Eleanor crept to his side 
and murmured something that was intended to be 
loving and sympathetic. Whatever happened to 
her now it seemed to her that she was safe. For 
Fiona Dear's experiments were forgotten, and from 
sheer humanity could not be resumed again to-night. 

** Don't you begin to feel better ? " Eleanor 
asked Hardy. " Probably when your eyes are 
bathed they will soon be right again." 

" Philip's eyes are the one weak spot in an 
otherwise perfect constitution," Lena Grey said 
tearfully. " Oh, this is a terrible misfortune. 
And yet how well he bears it ; except for the 
first minute or two he didn't seem to trouble at 
all. Perhaps he does not realise it yet." 

*' It will be all right presently," Eleanor said 
cheerfully. " I don't think anybody would be 
so cruel as to use stuff that would cause a per- 
manent injury. I believe that even Cayenne pepper 
thrown in the eyes is not very dangerous." 

" I don't know about that," Hardy said, cynically. 
" But, at any rate, I do not want to go through 
the same experience again ; and, as I am not able 
to find my way up to my own room, perhaps some, 
body will be good enough to take me there and send 
for a doctor. No doubt I am frightening everybody 
unduly." 

Hardy was led away by the coolest of the 
whole party, and a messenger was despatched 
for the nearest doctor. Meanwhile, the three 
cases of diamonds lay on the table, forgotten by 
everybody except Eleanor Marsh. She was 
scheming now for a way of turning the incident 
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to the best advantage. It was Lena who saved 
the situation by taking up the cases and handing 
them to the Duchess. 

"To avoid accidents, I think we had better 
take care of these," she said. " They had best 
be locked up in your safe." 

The Duchess hastened away with the cases in 
her hand. There was just the chance that she 
might open the cases, but apparently nothing of 
the sort happened, for the Duchess returned five 
minutes later, her face betraying only the grave 
concern she felt for her injured guest. Eleanor 
breathed more freely now. The Duchess turned 
to Lena with an anxious air. 

The doctor will be here very soon," she said. 

My dear child, I have not the remotest idea 
how this could have happened. I suppose a set 
of miscreants must have discovered that Mr. Hardy 
had brought those stones here. It seems impossible 
to imagine a more audacious thing. One of them 
must have turned the light out whilst the other 
dashed the stuff into Philip's face. Do you mean 
to say, Mrs. Marsh, that you saw nothing what- 
ever of either of them ? " 

" Nothing whatever," Eleanor said, looking into 
the face of her questioner with frank eyes. " It 
was so unexpected that already it has become 
as misty as a dream. I suppose the sudden cry 
frightened the men, who could easily escape by way 
of the hall and garden. If you will excuse me, I 
will go to my own room. Now that the danger is 
over I feel very faint and giddy. Please let me 
know as soon as the doctor comes." 
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Eleanor Marsh spoke no more than the truth. 
The last half-hour, thrilling and eventful as it 
had been, was beginning to tell even on her perfect 
nerves. She was glad enough to find herself in 
the seclusion of her room behind closed doors. 
She took from her travelling case a small flask 
of brandy and proceeded to pour out a strong dose. 
The glass clicked as it touched her strong, white 
teeth. Presently a httle colour crept into her face. 

" A close thing,** she murmiu-ed. " A very 
close thing ! Another moment, the slightest hesita- 
tion, and I should have been lost. As it is, the 
whole situation is saved and I have nobody but 
Fiona Dear to fear. I must see that woman to- 
morrow. I must ascertain how much she knows. 
At any cost, I must buy her off." 

Here, indeed, Eleanor had placed her finger 
on the right spot. She had known from the very 
first that she had a dangerous and clever antagonist 
in the thought-reader. Whence the woman had 
obtained her information, Mrs. Marsh had not the 
remotest idea, but she was going to find out. On 
that head her mind was thoroughly made up. 

" Had she gone too far ? " she wondered. " Was 
it possible that the salts which she had used on 
the spur of the moment might really prove fatal ? 
Was there a chance that Philip Hardy would never 
see again ? " 

The woman debated this point coldly and 
cynically. It really did not much matter either 
way. If Philip recovered his sight, well and good. 
If he did not, there was still no reason why he 
should not marry her, so that she would be 
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mistress of a large fortune and a man who would 
be physically incapable of thwarting any of her 
wishes. If no damage was done, then she would 
be in a position to recover the diamond necklace 
and replace it in its case. The whole situation 
was debated deliberately, with no thought whatever 
of the unhappy victim of her greed and passion. 

She was herself again at length. She came down 
into the hall filled with an easy sense of triumph, 
and yet properly subdued under the eyes of the 
other guests. At the same moment, a grave- 
looking man, who had been talking earnestly with 
the Duchess, came across and addressed Hardy's 
future wife. 

" It is a nasty case," he said ; " but I can say 
nothing definite without another opinion." 



CHAPTER XX. 



LOVE AND SYMPATHY. 



" Oh, is it really as bad as that ? " Eleanor cried. 
" I cannot believe it. Without wishing to give 
you the slightest offence, don't you think it would 
be as well if Mr. Hardy went to London at once 
and saw a specialist ? " 

" That is exactly what I have suggested," the 
doctor said. " Of course, I may be mistaken — 
indeed, I hope I am. But whatever that stuff 
was, it has produced an immense amount of mis- 
chief." 

" Can't you tell what it is ? " Eleanor- asked 
innocently. " Have you no idea what the sub- 
stance was composed of ? " 

** Frankly, I am altogether puzzled," the doctor 
repUed. " I have done everything that lies in 
my power, and at present the patient is asleep. 
Indeed, it seemed to be my duty to give him a 
draught, so as to produce a good night's rest." 

There was nothing more to be said or done ; 
gloom seemed to have settled over the house, 
and one by one the guests retired to bed. 
Without appearing to be particularly interested 
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in the matter, Eleanor listened to the information 
that Fiona Dear had departed some time before, 
so that she might catch the early morning train 
to town. It was getting towards dawn by 
this time. Indeed, it had already begun to break 
as Eleanor Marsh crept wearily to her own 
room. Utterly exhausted and worn out with 
the exciting events of the past few hours, she 
slept the sound sleep of a healthy child, as she 
generally did, which was perhaps one of the secrets 
of her wonderful nerve. It was very different 
with Lena Grey, whose white face and red eyes, 
as she came down to breakfast, proclaimed 
that she had passed a restless night. 

" I have just come away from Philip Hardy's 
room," the Duchess explained. " He seems more 
quiet and resigned now, though, as far as his sight 
is concerned, things appear to be as black as 
possible. I have arranged to take him up to 
London at twelve o'clock." 

" We will travel together," Eleanor suggested. 

" There is no occasion for that," the Duchess 
went on. ** In the circumstances of the case, it 
would be positively cruel to put Philip into a 
train and then lead him through all the turmoil 
of a London station. I am going to take him 
up in a car straight to Harley Street, and then 
back to his own rooms. You had better come 
round there in the afternoon, and hear what the 
specialist has to say. We shall know the worst 
by that time." 

Lena bent over her plate and cried gently. As 
for Eleanor Marsh, something like a sigh of relief 
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escaped her. No arrangement could have been 
more convenient to her, seeing what a lot she had 
to do. It was dangerous to delay in the matter 
of Fiona Dear, whom it was necessary to see at 
once. It was easy to assume a loving sympathy 
towards the unfortunate Hardy. When finally he 
was brought downstairs, his face was very white 
and set. He was not the kind of man who offered 
much sympathy or expected it from others. 

" Please don't overwhelm me," he said. " I 
cannot stand it just now. It has pleased 
Providence to afflict me in this way, and I shall 
know how to bear my trouble without complaining. 
Even at the worst, other men before now have 
enjoyed Ufe, although they could not see. In 
spite of all that has happened, I shall be, I hope, 
in a position to meet my friends soon, imless my 
doctor absolutely forbids it. You can come and 
see me in the afternoon, Eleanor, when we can 
discuss this new condition of affairs ; and if you 
feel that you have a right to your freedom " 

" No, no," Eleanor cried. " What 'do you 
take me for ? As if this would make the 
slightest difference to me or any woman worthy 
of the name." 

"We will reserve that for the present," Hardy 
said coldly. " I am in no mood for tender 
emotions. When I get more resigned to my un- 
happy lot, my feelings of gratitude — but further 
discussion is out of place. If you are quite 
ready, my dear Duchess, I should hke to depart 
without delay." 

The car was out of sight at length and Eleanor 
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absolutely alone. It was a moment she had 
longed for — this half-hour or so in the quiet of 
the garden where she could plan out the future 
over a cigarette. Her meditations were broken 
into, however, by the appearance of Jasper 
Cleave. 

" What are you doing here ? " she de- 
manded. " Why didn't you get back to town as 
I told you ? Don't you know that it is most 

dangerous for you to be lingering here " 

" Dangerous be hanged ! " Cleave growled. 
" There was only one man I had to be afraid of, 
and he is no longer in a position to expose me. 
Now, look here, if you think you are going to use 
me in this easy way, and toss me aside like an 
old glove when you have finished, you are 
mistaken. I want to know what little game you 
played last night when I turned out the light 
for you." 

" As if you didn't know ! Surely you were 
in the house last night and heard all that was 
going on. But there is no occasion for us to 
quarrel. We are much too useful to one another 
for that. I want your help and am prepared 
to pay hberally for it. I had to take a 
desperate step last night to prevent the loss of 
the diamond necklace from becoming pubhc, 
and I acted on the spur of the moment. Directly 
the light went out, I dashed the contents of a 
smelling bottle in Philip Hardy's face, and I am 
told that he is likely to lose his sight. But, of 
course, you must have guessed something of this 
kind without being told." 
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** Naturally, I knew you had a hand in it," 
Jasper Cleave said. " My word ! You will get 
yourself into a nice mess if this ever gets known. 
For an outrage like this you are liable to im- 
prisonment for life." 

Eleanor smiled, but her face grew paler. 
Honestly, I didn't mean it," she protested. 

I only wanted to create a diversion, and never 
dreamt for a moment that the consequences would 
be so serious. But the thing is done and 
there is an end of it. And now there are much 
more important matters to speak of. By some 
means or other Fiona Dear has found out all 
about it. Of course, I shall have to pay her 
for her silence, and pay handsomely. By great 
good luck I have the means to do so since that 
diamond necklace has come into my possession. 
You see what I mean ? " 

" I don't," Cleave muttered. " Monkwell won't 
part with it till he gets the whole of his money." 

" Well, he shall have the whole of his money. 
As things have fallen out, it will be many months 
before anybody is Ukely to discover that 
Philip Hardy's diamond necklace is missing. 
Monkwell has not the remotest idea where I got 
those stones, so I shall commission him to 
sell the necklace and hand me the balance. This 
ought to mean a matter of eight or ten thousand 
pounds, which will make everything plain-sailing 
in the future. Now I want you to go to town for 
me by the next train and see Fiona Dear. 
I want you to make an appointment for me with 
her for this afternoon about five o'clock, and let 
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me know the result. You can telephone to my 
house m town as soon as you have put the matter 
on a satisfactory footing." 

Cleave went off without further protest. An 
hour later Eleanor Marsh was on her way to 
London. She had given no further thought to 
Philip Hardy. From her cynical point of view 
it mattered little or not what the verdict of the 
specialist would be. At any rate, she was not 
going to trouble about the man she had promised 
to marry imtil she had surmounted the danger 
that threatened from Fiona Dear. She waited 
impatiently for Jasper Cleave's message, which 
came at length. Fiona Dear had been gracious- 
ness itself, and would be pleased to receive Mrs. 
Marsh any time after six o'clock. 

A little before the hour appointed Eleanor 
Marsh set out to walk to Bond Street. 
The usual crowd of people thronged the street ; 
the newsboys were making night hideous with 
their cries. There had been a sensational 
smash in the city, followed by the suicide of a 
great merchant. 

" Terrible tragedy in the city I " came the cries. 
" Bankruptcy and suicide of Sir John Blatchford. 
All the latest details!" 

Eleanor wondered where she had heard the 
name before. It was associated in her mind 
somehow with Philip Hardy. At any rate, she 
was certain that Blatchford was a relation of his, 
and in some way identified with a large 
mercantile firm from which Hardy derived the 
bulk of his income. Still, it was perhaps no 
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more than a coincidence, and Eleanor dismissed 
the matter from her mind. She had more 
important things to occupy her attention at the 
moment. 

She came at length to the luxuriously-appointed 
flat where Fiona Dear carried on her thriving 
business amongst the fools and the faddists, who 
never appear to tire of wasting their money 
in some ridiculous manner or another. Apparently 
business was over for the day, for Fiona Dear sat 
in a small drawing-room at the back of the 
flat, where she was engaged in drinking tea and 
smoking cigarettes. From the blue haze which 
floated round the room, she had evidently been 
engaged in this occupation for some time. She 
rose and tendered her hand in the frankest 
possible way to Mrs. Marsh. 

'* I am delighted to see you," she said. " Sit 
down and have a cup of tea. If you don't care 
for the tea, have a cigarette. I am sure you smoke 
— women of our class always do." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

RED RUIN. 

With a light laugh on her lips Eleanor Marsh 
took the proffered cigarette and lighted it. She 
knew now on what Unes the interview was 
going to progress, and adapted herself to 
the situation accordingly. Her manner was frank 
and engaging. 

" I see exactly what you mean," she said. " I 
suppose you intend to infer that, like yourself, 
I am an adventuress ? " 

" Of course you are, my dear creature," Fiona 
Dear cried. "As a matter of fact, we both are. 
At the same time, I am much more honest than 
you are, because I merely take advantage of fools 
who have more money than sense, and it seems 
to me that I might just as well have that money 
as anybody else. Mind you, I certainly serve a 
useful purpose occasionally. I have prevented 
more than one Society woman from taking that 
step that leads to utter darkness, and more than 
one man who has come to me desperate and reck- 
less has gone away in a position to retrieve his 
fortunes. These are amongst my successesi and 
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I may as well admit to you at once that they cost 
money. On the top of that, I am a very extra- 
vagant woman, and at the present moment I don't 
know which way to turn, for, something in 
the neighbourhood of two thousand pounds." 

This large amoimt was mentioned with an 
emphasis which left nothing to chance. In her 
quick, incisive way, Eleanor saw at once that 
this woman was asking her for the amount in 
question. It was neatly and adroitly done, but 
none the less was it meant in grim earnest. 
Eleanor smiled drily as she puffed at her cigarette. 

" I am frequently in the same predicament," 
she said, '' and when I am in that position I am 
usually more reticent than at other times. Let 
us not be so ambitious ; let us say at the outside 
that five hundred pounds or six " 

"Won't do at all," Fiona Dear replied. "I 
am in absolute need of two thousand pounds, 
just as you were on the verge of ruin for half the 
sum yesterday. But luck favoured you on that 
occasion, and to-day you are in funds. Come, 
my dear creature, like all the rest of us, you are 
generous enough when you have the money to 
spare. Lend me that money, and there will be 
an end of it." 

" You mean, I shall never see it again, I suppose.'* 

" There are more unlikely things," Fiona Dear 
said coolly. " For instance, I might go as far as 
Monkwell's and cause a deal of trouble ; I might 
go even still farther, and make myself known to 
a rising young statesman, and bring about stiU 
greater trouble. But I am not in the least vindictive, 
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though you treated me most shamefully last night» 
and I am not going to hurt you if I can possibly 
help it. You would cheerfully give a year of your 
picturesque life to know where I got my infor- 
mation." 

" You are certainly a very wonderful creature," 
Eleanor Marsh admitted candidly. " I was very 
much struck by the way in which you seemed to 
get to the inner life of so many of the Duchess's 
guests last night. There was Lady Ventmore, 
for instance. But why did you stop in her lady- 
ship's case, just when you were coming to the 
piquant part of the story ? " 

Fiona Dear laughed as she helped herself to 
another cigarette. She certainly felt herself to 
be mistress of the situation 

" Lady Ventmore annoyed me," she explained, 
" and I wanted to show her that I wasn't going 
to stand any nonsense. But, on the whole, she 
is not a bad sort, and I found her very useful to 
me. Cannot you see that a great deal of my power 
lies in the way in which I play one woman off 
against another ? Those foolish creatures come to 
me when they are in trouble, and they favour 
me with their most sacred confidence. I have a 
discreet shorthand writer concealed behind a cur- 
tain, and all the precious information I glean is 
carefully tabulated in a set of books which are 
invaluable to me. Then there are at least a score 
of ladies' maids in my pay. If I hked to descend 
to blackmail, there is no end to the money I might 
make. As it is, I like to feel my power, and see 
those silly Society butterflies gape and stam* 
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mer when I speak to" them freely of [their inner 
lives." 

" Aren't you blackmailing me now ? " Eleanor 
said with a slight sneer. 

•'^ " Not a bit of it," the other said cheerfully. 
" You treated me very badly last night, and, more 
by good luck than anything else, I managed 
to find out exactly what was going on. You are 
going to make ten thousand pounds, to say nothing 
of becoming the wife of a rich man, who will be 
all the more easily handled because of his mis- 
fortune. How that misfortune came about does 
not in the least concern me. However, I am in 
no hurry for a few days, and if you will come 
round here this day week with the money, in notes, 
the incident will be closed." 
{Q;** And if not ? " Eleanor Marsh asked 

" My dear woman, there is no * if not ' about it," 
Fiona Dear cried cheerfully. " You know per* 
fectly well that you have already made up your 
mind to do exactly what I ask. You are too 
clever to struggle and fight when the odds are 
all against you. I have not the slightest doubt 
that you are both ready and willing to get me 
out of the way, and would not hesitate to do so if 
the thing could be done safely. But then, the tiling 
can't be done safely — ^you are in my power. Once 
this matter is settled, you will never hear from me 
again, and we can meet as friends. Indeed, I 
should not wonder if we could be of mutual 
service to one another." 

Eleanor Marsh made no reply ; she was thinking 
the matter out thoughtfully. There was only 
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one conclusion to come to, and that was to pay 
the money, though it was Hke taking from her 
so many drops of her heart's blood. 

" It shall be as you say," she said slowly. " I 
will call here at the same time next week and 
bring you the money. Now, I really cannot stay 
any longer, as I have to go and see how Mr. Hardy 
is getting on. I am neglecting him terribly." 

" And your conscience pricks you," Fiona Dear 
smiled. " But I will not interfere with the course 
of true love. This day week, at the same time, 
and after that " 

The speaker paused significantly, as Eleanoi 
Marsh rose and held out her hand. A few minutes 
later and she was in the street again, making her 
way in the direction of Hardy's rooms. In 
answer to her ring a man-servant came to the door, 
and shook his head gravely. " Dr. Chambers has 
been here, madam," he said, " and he has seen 
my master. So far as I know, there is nothing 
fresh to tell you. I wish there were." 

" Take me up to him," Eleanor said. 

" I am very sorry, madam," the man-servant 
replied, "but Mr. Hardy gave me special instruc- 
tions that I was not to admit anybody. This 
includes yourself, as he told me so." 

*' But surely there was a message," Eleanor 
protested. 

*' Yes, he left a note for you. Perhaps you 
would like to read it here, madam, or will you 
take it with you ? " 

Eleanor elected to take it with her. She was 
not particularly anxious to see Hardy, nor did 
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she care much what he had to say. It was with a 
feeling of quite languid curiosity that she walked 
down the street, turning the letter over as she went. 
There were only a few lines typed on a sheet of 
notepaper. 

" I am dictating this to my secretary," the 
words ran. " Dr. Chambers has just been here, 
and up to now there is no possibility of getting a 
verdict one way or the other. There is just a 
chance that my career is spoilt, though I have 
not given up hope yet. But that is not the most 
important thing I have to say to you. That is 
not the reason why I told my servant that I could 
not see you when you called. Misfortunes never 
come singly, and I have within the last two or 
three hours received a blow which, on the whole, 
is more crushing than the other misfortunes. 
Sir John Blatchford is dead — he was my partner. 
He died a ruined man, and every penny of my 
money has gone down in the wreck." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE UNEXPECTED THING. 

The blow was so absolutely unlooked for, so 
swift and crushing, that tears of disappointment 
actually rose to Eleanor's eyes. It was not often 
that she allowed her emotion to get the better of 
her in this way, but she had been much tried 
during the last few hours, and even her well- 
disciplined nerves were feeling the strain. 

Not that she had the least compassion or pity 
for the man whose life she had more or less 
deliberately ruined. She knew perfectly well now 
that Philip Hardy would never have the use of 
his sight again, and yet she had been quite pre- 
pared to pass the rest of her life with a man whom 
she had so terribly injured. It never occurred 
to her that this last misfortune practically reduced 
him to the level of a pauper. 

There was only one point of view, and that was 
her own. Instead of becoming the wife of an 
exceedingly rich man, she was once more a needy 
adventuress, up to her eyes in debt and difficulty, 
and with no way to save herself and her reputa- 
tion, as far as she could see. As she walked along 
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the street, with her head high in the air, people 
turned to look at her and wondered who she was. 
A couple of milliners' apprentices nudged each 
other as she passed, and one told the other that 
this was Mrs. Eleanor Marsh, the great American 
heiress, whom Society made such a fuss about. 

Eleanor smiled bitterly as she caught the words. 
Those poor girls were much happier than she, if 
they only knew it, and yet it was no use repining. 
She would have to be up and doing without 
further delay. There were many other creditors 
besides Monkwell, and doubtless now they would 
begin to press for their money. Then it flashed 
across the adventuress's mind that, at any rate, she 
was in possession of Hardy's diamond necklace, 
which, with any luck, she might be able to sell for 
ten thousand pounds. She had quite made up her 
mind by this time that she was going to sell it, 
whatever the consequence might be. So far as 
she could judge, she was perfectly safe for the 
present. The diamonds were secure in the custody 
of the Duchess of Daventry, and there they would 
probably remain. Of course, there was an element 
of risk. Supposing that when Hardy discovered 
his loss he placed the matter in the hands of 
the police — what then ? If the thing were adver- 
tised, Monkwell would immediately recognise the 
source from which Eleanor had derived the neck- 
lace. The only chance in her favour was the fact 
that the man was exceedingly fond of his money, 
and perhaps would hold his tongue and profess 
to have seen nothing of the police notices 

Eleanor was still busy over this intricate pro- 
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blem when she came face to face with Lena Grey. 
The latter was hurrying along in the direction 
of Hardy's chambers. She pulled up and addressed 
Mrs. Marsh by name. Her face was very white 
and drawn ; there were dark lines under her eyes, 
evidently caused by recent weeping. 

" Have you been to see him ? " she asked 
eagerly. " Have you heard this last dreadful 
news ? But, of course, you have. He would 
have sent for you at once." 

" As a matter of fact, he declined to see me,'* 
Eleanor Marsh said. " His man told me that 
he was not receiving anybody, not even me. He 
sent me out a cold, curt note, to the effect that 
he was ruined and that all was over between 



us." 



" That is exactly what he would do." Lena said. 
" That is so like the noble nature of the man. I 
know that he is hard and cold and suspicious, but 
Philip could not do anything that was wrong. 
Of course, in your position, the fact that Philip 
is blind and ruined will make no difference to you. 
It is a merciful thing that he has found a woman 
to love him who is possessed of ample means of 
her own. I am so very glad." 

Eleanor Marsh muttered something. Hardened 
as she was, a little colour crept into her face. She 
could not but admire the openness and candour 
of Lena's nature. 

"I don't know what to say," she said. "Of 
course, Philip is the sort of man who is always 
bound to have his own way. However, I will 
go back again later this evening, and make another 
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effort to see him. If I may hazard a guess, you 
are going to try to obtain an interview now ? ** 

" That is my intention," Lena faltered. " I 
really could not sleep imtil I have seen Philip and 
told him how sorry I am." 

Lena passed on her way and came at length 
to her destination. Like most timid, retiring 
girls, she was capable of a certain audacity at 
times, and this was one of them. She knew the 
house perfectly well. She had been there with 
her aunt many a time before. She opened the 
door boldly and went upstairs to the little sitting- 
room where she knew Philip would be seated. 
The blinds were down, throwing the room into 
half shadow, but it was not too dark for Lena to 
make out the figure of the man whom she had 
come to see. She crossed the room gently and 
knelt by his side. Then she touched his brown hair 
tenderly, and spoke in a voice which was intensely 
low and sympathetic. 

" You won't be offended with me," she implored. 
" My dear Philip, I could not stay away. It was 
impossible for me not to make an effort to come 
here and attempt to tell you a little of the com- 
passion that there is in my heart for you." 

" Is that you, Lena ? " PhiUp said calmly. " It 
is your voice, and yet, at the same time, it is the 
voice of someone else. You cannot tell how 
strange and different it seems when one can no 
longer see. Don't you know that I gave strictest 
orders that no one was to come near me to-day ? 
I suppose you thought " 

" I did not know what to think," Lena cried. 
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" I could not stay away. I want you to know 
that there is not one drop of bitterness in my 
feelings towards you. I want you to feel that 
you have now and ever will have a sincere 
friend in me. I rejoice, I positively rejoice, in the 
knowledge that you have somebody behind you 
now who will be stronger and more helpful to you 
than I have ever been. The loss of your fortune 
does not mean much so long as you are going 
to marry a womkn who has ample means of 
her own." 

Philip shook his head moodily. He was by no 
means so sure of that. Indeed, from the very 
first, he had had no illusions on the subject of his 
proposed aUiance with Eleanor Marsh. He be- 
lieved that she admired and respected him, and 
that she was the kind of wife that an ambitious 
politician required. For a long time he lay there, 
with his head back, listening to the soothing tones 
of Lena's voice. Terribly worried and cast down 
as he was, the soothing charm of her presepce 
was not lost upon him. In a way it seemed to him 
that he had thrown aside a precious thing to grasp 
at a glittering bauble. Eleanor Marsh could never 
have talked to him in this fashion, and all the 
while he could not get away from the feeling that 
Lena was talking with the voice of someone else. 
An hour passed, and Lena rose to go. Philip 
stretched out his hand and caught her fingers. 
It was as if he were holding on to life, and she 
was the one plank between himself and the deep, 
unfathomable sea. 

" you will come and see me again ? " he asked. 
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almost imploringly. " You have done me good 
to-day. It is too much to hope " 

"So this is the way you treat me," a voice in 
the doorway said. " I came roimd to try to get 
a sight of you, and your man told me that Miss 
Grey was here. After that, I walked boldly up 
and I make no apologies. Are you going. Miss 
Grey ? " 

" I must," Lena said. " And now that you 
have come I am quite sure that Philip does not 
require me any longer." 

Lena crept away, and Eleanor Marsh seated 
herself in an armchair opposite the pathetic figure 
by the fireplace. 

" This is a sad business altogether," she said. 
" Have you heard any more details ? For myself, 
I know practically nothing." 

" Yes," Philip explained. " My lawyer has been 
here ; he is the one person I could not refuse to 
see. It appears that everything has gone, and 
that, when all my money is expended, the debts 
of the firm will be paid to the uttermost farthing. 
Blatchford appears to have been perfectly business- 
like in all he did, and they found on the table in his 
room after he was dead a clear and straightforward 
balance-sheet, showing the position of affairs to 
a penny. It is the old story of reckless speculation, 
covered by appropriating other people's money ; 
but there is no occasion to go into that. Nobody 
will lose anything except myself. There is nothing 
left except the clothes I stand up in. In addition 
to that, my eyesight has gone, and what to do I 
cannot tell." 
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Eleanor gave expression to no sort of s)nnpathy, 
She was very sorry and very disappointed, but, 
so far as she was concerned, the matter was at 
an end. 

" It is very unfortunate,'* she said. " My own 
affairs have been going very unsatisfactorily lately, 
and if things do not mend I shall be almost as 
badly circumstanced as yourself. It is quite 
impossible that I can ever marry a poor man, so 
I accept your letter in the spirit in which it was 
written, and acknowledge the wisdom of your 
decision. Still, I should like to feel that you had 
some means to fall back on, if they are ever so 
small." 

" It has just occurred to me that I have," Philip 
said, smiling slightly for the first time. "Of 
course, it is nothing by comparison with the 
knock-down blows I have had during the last four- 
and- twenty hours. One source of income had escaped 
my memory. Of course, I am alluding to the 
family jewels, which are now in the possession of 
the Duchess of Daventry. I shall get those from 
her at once and put them on the market without 
delay." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



PUTTING ON THE SCREW. 

Eleanor drew a long, deep breath. She had not 
expected Hardy to take this step quite so soon. 
It was still possible to her to scrape together the 
money that she owed from Monkwell and redeem 
the necklace. All the same, she decided to do 
nothing of the kind. She would let the thing 
slide and risk the consequences. A clever little 
scheme began to form itself in her mind, but that 
she could work out in detail later. 

" I think you have come to a very wise decision," 
she said, as she rose to leave. " After all, it is 
very foolish to have a lot of money locked up in 
diamonds. Those shining bits of cr3^tal often 
represent a large fortune, and a large fortime means 
a good deal of enjoyment. Good-bye ; I daresay we 
shall meet occasionally. I hope that things are not 
quite so bad as they appear." 

She was gone without another word, leaving 
Hardy to his own dark and bitter thoughts. Her 
own thoughts were only a little less disturbed as 
she walked homewards by way of Bond Street. 
A little crowd had gathered around one of the 
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shops there, and, looking up, Eleanor could see that 
the usually well-upholstered windows of Fiona Dear's 
flat were now blank and staring. A bystander 
afforded the information that Eleanor required. 

" A police raid," he exclaimed. " They have 
been looking up these thought-readers pretty sharp 
the last day or two. They came here with a 
warrant for the arrest of Fiona Dear, but some- 
body had given her a hint and she had vanished. 
She even managed to get her furniture away, and 
all that the poUce foimd was a black cat. I daresay 
that cat could have told some stories, miss." 

Eleanor smiled and passed on. Here, at any 
rate, was a slice of unexpected good luck. 
Doubtless, Fiona Dear had escaped to Paris or 
some such congenial spot, and probably Eleanor 
would never be troubled by her again. It only 
remained for her now to carry her plan out, which 
would require the assistance of Jasper Cleave. 
In a frame of mind that was almost lighthearted, 
Eleanor entered her house and made her way 
to the drawing-room. It was a magnificent apart- 
ment, replete with every comfort and luxury, 
but so far nothing had ever been paid for. The 
room appeared to be empty, till a tall, slender 
figure arose from a deep armchair, and throwing 
back her veil disclosed the dark, mobile features 
of Fiona Dear. 

You here ? " Eleanor cried in genuine dismay. 

What is the meaning of this ? I came past 
your establishment just now and I saw that your 
flat was empty." 

** There is no occasion for an explanation on 
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my part," Fiona Dear said coolly. ^* I was t(dd 
last week that Scotland Yard were going to move 
in the matter, but I did not altogether believe 
it till this morning, when I received a note which 
admitted of no further delay. I warehoused my 
furniture at once and paid my rent up to the end 
of the year. I understand that the pdice are 
not disposed to be vindictive, and I have not much 
to fear if I keep out of their way. Unfortunately, 
I had to pay one or two pressing debts, and I stand 
before you now with a few shillings in my pocket 
and no means of getting any more. Therefore, I am 
going to ask you to hurry up matters, and give 
me the money you have promised to pay me at 
once." 

" Impossible," Eleanor cried. " I covdd not do 
it." 

" My dear woman, you will have to do it. You 
know that you are as desperately in need of money 
as I am myself. I advise you to call a cab and 
go as far as Monkwell's, and arrange with him 
for the sale of the necklace. Now, don't stand 
staring at mc like that, because I am not going 
to tell you where my information comes from. 
Monkwell will give you ten thousand poimds for 
the necklace and ask no questions about it. It 
is not too late for him to procure you notes and 
gold, and in half-an-hour you can be back again. 
Now, nin along, and don't waste any time in idle 
talk. I must be in Paris to-morrow night." 

For once in her life Eleanor turned away with 
a feeling that she was utterly beaten. Obediently 
enough she left the house, and made her way in 
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the direction of Monkwell's establishment, which 
was situated in one of the smaller thoroughfares 
behind Regent Street. The little man with the 
solenm face and large blue eyes received Eleanor 
with a grin of admiration. There had been tender 
passages between them, and a sort of affection 
on Eleanor's part which had been assumed for 
diplomatic reasons. The little man's feelings had 
been deeply wounded, and but for the fact that 
he loved money a httle more than anything else, 
Eleanor Marsh might have found herself in an 
exceedingly awkward position. But she had no 
time to think about that now. Now she was in 
a private office, she went straight to the mark. 

" I have come about that necklace," she said. 
** Of course, you know it is an exceedingly valuable 
one, and worth ten times the amount of the money 
that I owe you." 

"That is quite true," MonkweU smQed. "But 
what has that got to do with the question ? On 
condition that you gave me the security for the 
goods you swindled me out of " 

" Swindled you out of ? " Eleanor cried angrily. 
" You httle reptile, do you mean to insinuate " 

"Softly, softly," MonkweU said. "There is no 
reason why we should not speak plainly. If I 
had put the law in motion, as I had threatened 
to do, the brilliant and dashing Mrs. Marsh would 
have found herself in the dock, and subsequently 
you would have spoken as an expert upon the 
administration of our prison system as applicaUe 
to women. But you found me some security and 
I am content to wait. I presume you have come 
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round now with the cash in your hand to redeem 
your security." 

"Well, not quite that," Eleanor said uneasily. 
"On the contrsiry, I want some more money. If 
you like, I am prepared to sell you the necklace 
for ten thousand pounds. This should be a 
tempting offer to you, for the stones are worth a 
great deal more than that." 

A cunning twinkle Ut up the little man's Uue 
eyes. He crossed over to the door of his private office 
to see if it was quite closed. His face grew hard. 

" You are a clever woman as well as a beautiful 
one," he said. " But I never met a woman ytt 
who was absolute mistress of business. There is 
little risk in lending you money on that necklace, 
but a considerable risk in bu3dng it. Do you 
know that for purity and beauty and symmetry of 
stones, that necklace of — er — ^yours is probably 
unexcelled ? There are only about five like it in 
the world, and their history is well known. Shall 
I make a guess as to where that necklace came 
from, and why it has been hidden from the public 
gaze so long ? But I see, you would rather that 
I did nothing of the kind. You take that neck- 
lace to one of the great dealers in Bond Street, 
and he will not look at it until you can prove that 
the thing is honestly yours. Still, I am prepared 
to take the risk and buy it." 

" You will give me the ten thousand pounds, 
then ? " Eleanor cried. 

" Certainly not ; does the woman take me 
for a fool ? I know no dealer in London who, in 
the circmnstances, would give you more than three 
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thousand pounds. I am prepared to go as far as 
that myself and not one penny more. You may 
take it or leave it just as you please." 

"Then I refuse it," Eleanor said between her 
teeth. " I could do better than that by breaking 
the thing up and disposing of the stones one by 
one. Without another word, is the bargain to 
be complete ? " 

Full of rage and fury, Eleanor dashed from the 
office and into the street. She made her way back 
to her house and plunged headlong into the 
drawing-room, but Fiona Dear was no longer there. 
She rang the bell and a footman came in response. 
The lady has gone, madam," he explained. 

A gentleman called here for her, and they went 
together in a cab. A message, madam ? No ; 
there was no message for you at all." 






CHAPTER XXIV. 



A LAPSE OF MEMORY. 

The whole thing was amazing, aknost incrediUe. 
Still, there was consolation in the fact that EleancM: 
had time now to look about her. Of course, 
Monkwell, if he liked, could have given the name of 
the owner of the necklace ; and he made a 
deliberate attempt to frighten her into parting 
with it by the insinuation that he was prepared 
to act as a receiver of stolen goods. Eleanor shut 
her teeth together ; she made up her mind that 
nothing wovdd induce her to play the cat's paw in 
this business. She would make every effort to 
redeem the stones, which she was in a position to 
do on tendering Monkwell the amount of his claim. 
Gradually the plan which had come into her mind 
earlier in the evening took definite shape. She rang 
the bell and ordered her servant, Robert, to be sent 
to her. He came, quiet and reserved as usual, just 
as he had appeared to Jasper Cleave on the eventful 
night when the latter had been brought into 
Eleanor's house. 

** I am not dining out to-night, Robert," she 
said. ^' I should like to have as nice a little dinner 
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as you can prepare for me. I don't quite know 
where Mr. Jasper Cleave is at present, but I shall 
expect you to find him and bring him here at 
eight o'clock." 

It was a few minutes before the hour that 
Cleave put in an appearance. The dinner was 
finished at length, and before the cofiee and 
cigarette stage was reached Cleave had had a ludd 
account of all that had taken place during the 
last twenty-four hours. Then he inquired why 
Eleanor had told him all this, and of what use he 
could be ? 

" I am just coming to that," Eleanor said. ** In 
the first place, I am not going to become a tool in 
the hands of that little scoundrel, Monkwell.s It 
is bad enough to be in the power of a woman like 
Fiona Dear. Monkwell knows that I am hard 
up ; he feels pretty sure that within the next few 
hours I shall accept his offer for the necklace. 
Instead of doing that I shall take him the thousand 
pounds I owe him and get the necklace back. 
Now, I told you just now that Philip Hardy intends 
to turn those jewels into money for his inmiediate 
needs. Within a few days he will ask the Duchess 
for them, and then nothing can prevent the discovery 
of the loss of the necklace." 

'^But you can put it back again/' Qeave 
suggested. 

'' Oh, of course, I can put it back right enough. 
But I have decided to do nothing of the kind. 
My dear friend, no shadow of suspicion attaches 
to me except so far as Fiona Dear and Monkwell 
are concerned. I know how to close the woman'a 
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mouth, and the man is not likely to make himself 
unpleasant when he gets his money back. I 
would do cinything to prevent him from getting 
the better of me. I see a way of doing that 
and filling my pockets at the same time. [I 
might have done it at first, only the danger was 
too great and I could not quite see my way. But 
my mind is made up now. My dear Jasper, with 
your assistance we will get the whole of the 
diamonds. We will get them to-morrow night." 

" I should like to hear how," Cleave murmured. 

" The thing is delightfully simple. At the 
present moment those stones are reposing in a 
small safe in the Duchess's boudoir, at her place 
where all these dramatic events have taken place. 
I happen to know that the Duke will be away 
to-morrow night and the Duchess is giving a bridge 
party. I know this, because I am one of the 
invited guests. I am going there to-morrow after- 
noon and wiU stay till Wednesday. Now, I want 
you to come down by the 8.15 train and meet me 
in that little alcove at ten o' clock. You must 
be in evening dress, so that if any of the servants 
see you in the grounds they will take you for one 
of the guests. The rest is comparatively easy." 

*' I am not so sure of that," Cleave muttered. 
" After the so-called attempt to rob Hardy they 
will be sure to be on their guard. But I daresay 
you have some clever plan in your head. Only 
don't rely upon me for any safe-breaking or 
anything of that kind, because it is beyond my 
power." 

** There need not be any safe-breaking," Eleanor 
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proceeded to explain. '^ The safe in the Duchess's 
boudoir is a small one, and she generally carries 
the key on that long, old-fashioned watch-guard 
which she is so fond of wearing. I will tell you 
exactly how things have gone when I meet you 
in the alcove. But you may depend upon one 
thing — I shall manage to possess myself of the 
key and pass it on to you. It will be an easy 
matter for me to make some excuse to get into 
the boudoir, the windows of which you must watch. 
When I have been successful I will leave one of 
them open, and when you see me flash the electric 
lights three times, you will know that it is safe 
to enter the room. In addition to these precau- 
tions, I will place the key of the door inside the 
lock so that you may fasten yourself in. You 
will also find the key left in the safe, and all you 
have to do is to abstract those cases and make 
your way back here as fast as you can. Then I 
will so contrive it that the Duchess shall get her 
key again without ever knowing that she has 
parted with it. All you have to do now is to 
meet me to-morrow night, as arranged, and I 
wiU pay you handsomely for your trouble. It 
seems to me that I am showing you a very easy 
way of making a thousand pounds. Now let us 
go out somewhere." 

It was a little before tea-time the next after- 
noon that Eleanor Marsh foimd herself once more 
in the presence of the Duchess of Daventry. A 
number of smart Society women were at tea in 
the hall, and Eleanor called her hostess on one 
side. 
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" I have come fully prepared for the fray," 
she whispered. '^ I suppose we shall gamble in 
real earnest to-night ? Do you know, I rather 
wonder that a woman like yourself who is so 
terribly afraid of scandal allows such high play." 

"We all have our weaknesses," the Duchess 
smiled. 

" We have," Eleanor agreed. " And that re- 
minds me. I have over a thousand pounds in 
my pocket, and I shall be very glad if you will 
find a place of safety for it. Haven't you a safe 
in your boudoir where you keep little treasures ? " 

"The very place," the Duchess cried. "Come 
along with me and I will lock up your notes for 
you. As I always keep the key myself there is 
no chance of your being robbed." 

There stood the safe, and when the door was 
thrown back Eleanor beheld the cases of which 
she was in search. She did not omit to notice 
that the gold-plated key was suspended from the 
Duchess's neck by a fine, old-fashioned gold chain, 
to which it was attached by a spring ring. Like 
a flash Eleanor saw her way. All her plans were 
complete now, and she had only to wait till the 
gambling began in earnest. It was a little before 
ten o'clock before the party of twenty began to 
gather round the card table in the small drawing- 
room set out for the purposes of play. Eleanor 
slipped into the garden and walked rapidly towards 
the alcove, and there she was relieved to see Jasper 
Cleave awaiting her. She came eagerly forward. 

" It is all right," she whispered. " Everjrthing 
is working out beautifully. If you follow that 
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path in front of you, you will come to a terrace 
which faces the boudoir windows. The middle one 
has been left open, and the safe is just to the 
right of it. All you have to do, as soon as you 
see the flashes, is to walk in and take the cases. 
You will find the key of the safe just on the top. 
Really, I cannot call to mind a case in which a 
man ever earned money so easily." 

Eleanor vanished into the house and within 
half-an-hour play was in full progress. From 
the very first it seemed as if luck was dead against 
the adventuress. At the end of the second rubber 
she rose and declared that her purse was empty. 

" Luck is dead against me,*' she cried. " Duchess, 
will you be good enough to come with me and 
replenish my exchequer ? " 

" Take the key and get it yourself," the Duchess 
suggested. 

"Not for worlds," Eleanor replied. "I could 
not think of such a thing. I know it is a bother, 
but " 

The Duchess rose quite good-naturedly, and 
Eleanor followed her to the boudoir. The key 
was produced without being detached from the 
chain, and Eleanor proceeded to take out two 
or three notes. As the lock snapped to, the 
adventuress bent down as if to admire its beauty 
of decoration. At the same time her right hand 
grasped the spring ring of the key, which was 
detached from the chain without the Duchess 
being any the wiser. As Eleanor had anticipated, 
her hostess was too anxious to get back to the 
game to think of anything else. A moment later 
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the key was on the top of the safe. The electric 
light flashed three tunes, and Eleanor Marsh was 
amongst her fellow guests again. Quite self- 
possessed, she sat down to the table and laid 
her purse before her. She lay back in her chair, 
watching the cards being dealt. The moments 
slipped away till, at length, Eleanor calculated 
that Cleave must be well on his way now with the 
cases in his keeping. 

*• Hearts again," she exclaimed. *' You double ? 
What a disastrous evening this has been for me ! 
Really '• 

The sentence was never finished. The silence 
was broken by a crash of glass, the quick snap 
of a revolver shot and a howl of pain. Then there 
came a hoarse shout. 

** Got him ! " the voice cried. " Got him this 
time, anyhow ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 



IN THE DARK. 

Instantly the little party of card players rose 
to their feet and looked at one another in con- 
sternation. Eleanor Marsh was white and agitated 
like the rest, but in her case, from different 
motives. She alone knew exactly what had hap- 
pened. Jasper Cleave had failed in his attempt, 
and had fallen into the hands of one of the 
Duchess's servants. Eleanor's luminous mind was 
working rapidly. Her intuitive faculties had 
carried her ahead of events. She was annoyed 
with herself, angry that she had not taken more 
complete precautions. She ought to have known 
that after the outrage on Philip Hardy increased 
vigilance would be manifest. There was nothing 
for it now but to await the course of events, her main 
fear being that Jasper Cleave might betray her. 

"Some attempt at robbery, I suppose,'* the 
Duchess said. " I am sorry that none of our 
menkind are here." 

Without waiting to say more the hostess rushed 
through the hall. Only a few seconds had elapsed 
between the sound of the disturbance and the 
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flight of her Grace from the room followed by 
Eleanor Marsh alone. The other frightened women 
were huddled up together, wondering what was 
going to happen next. 

Eleanor's wits were all about her, and here was 
a chance which she did not fail to avail herself of. 
As the Duchess ran forward, Eleanor's slim fingers 
crooked into the gold chain about her hostess's 
neck, the fastening parted without the wearer's 
knowledge, and a moment later the whole of the 
delicate workmanship lay in Eleanor's hands. 
Fortune had favoured her as usual, for she had 
intended to break the chain if necessary, but the 
listening had given way and the whole thing was 
perfectly simple. It would be an easy matter, 
presently, to attach the key of the safe to its 
proper ring, and place it where the owner would 
be likely to find it. Therefore, no suspicion could 
be engendered. 

Four or five excited servants had gathered in 
the hall, and the dim figures of other domestics 
could be seen outside. A footman, bearing con- 
siderable signs of ill usage, staggered into the hall, 
wiping the crimson stains from his face. 

" Where is he ? " the others cried excited 

" I thought I had got him," the footman mut- 
tered. " I got him down once. I believe I broke 
his collar-bone, but I am not quite sure about 
that. He jumped through one of the windows of 
her Grace's boudoir and ran into my arms." 

" You don't mean to say he has got away ? " 
the Duchess asked in a vexed tone of voice ; " but 
you will be able to recognise him again." 
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** I am afraid not, your Grace," the footman 
said r^retfully. ** You see, we were locked in 
a dose struggle before I had time to observe his 
features. I had it all my own way till he managed 
to get an arm free and use his revolver. He meant 
to murder me, but the bullet glanced off, and 
before I could recover myself the man had escaped. 
Still, we ought to find him, for he was badly cut 
by the broken glass, and there are little pools of 
blood all over the gravel." 

"Then search must be made instantly," the 
Duchess cried excitedly. " Was he tall or short, 
Robert ?^ And how was he dressed ? " 

"Well, so far as I can judge, your Grace, he 
looked like a gentleman. At any rate, he was 
in evening dress." 

" I am afraid that won't help us much," the 
Duchess murmured. " I understand the more 
educated class of thief often does that sort of 
thing. Still, a man in evening dress who has 
obviously been in some sort of trouble ought not 
to escape attention ; if he is knocked about as 
much as Robert says he is, he cannot be very far 
off. Get the men-servants together and send for 
the keepers." 

" Would it not be well to see if anything is 
missing ? " Eleanor asked. Possibly, this may be 
only some kind of vulgar intrigue between the 
stranger and one of the maids." 

So saying, Eleanor turned aside as if she had 
made up her mind to see for herself. She walked 
directly into the boudoir and mentally congratu- 
lated herself upon her foresight when she saw 
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that the door of the safe was open. One glance 
at the inside showed her that the cases of diamonds 
were missing. So far, Cleave had succeeded, 
but what had happened afterwards under cover «f 
the darkness ? Had he got away with the cases, 
or been compelled to abandon them in his struggle 
for freedom ? As far as Eleanor could judge from 
what the footman said, Cleave had had his hands 
pretty full, and in all probability those jewels were 
lying on the gravel in the dark. 

Still, there was no help for that. That part of 
the programme would have to keep for the present. 
There was no time to be lost. Eleanor softly closed 
the door of the safe and turned the key in the 
lock. Then she attached the key to the ^im, gdd 
chain she concealed in the hollow of her hand. A 
moment later she was back in the hall again, in 
the midst of an excited throng of servants and 
guests. 

" Excuse me," she said coolly, as she bent over 
the Duchess, " but your chain is hanging from 
your neck. The fastening appears to have come 
undone." Dexterously and coolly the thing was 
re-adjusted without notice. Indeed, it seemed 
impossible in the excitement of the moment that 
anybody could have been aware of what had 
happened So far as the Duchess was concerned, 
she did not hear a word. Eleanor thrilled with a 
certain sense of pride at her own courage and 
dexterity. Then she managed to detach her hostess 
from the noisy throng and led her into the boudoir. 

" Don't you think we are rather losing our 
heads over this business ? " she said. ^' So far 
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as one can see, nothing has been missed. The man 
can only have been in this room for a few moments, 
because we came here shortly before to get some 
mcMiey of mine out of your safe. Of course, if the 
fellow contrived to open the safe — but that is 
impossible," 

"Quite," the Duchess agreed. "Besides, you 
can see for yourself that the safe has not been 
tampered with." 

As she spoke the Duchess laid her hand upon 
the safe and tried the handle. The steel door 
did not yield ; there was no sign of violence about 
the lock. The owner smiled triumphantly into 
Eleanor's face. Obviously she was perfectly 
satisfied. 

" There," she said, " you are quite right and we 
are altogether wrong. Looking about me, I do 
not miss a single article." 

" Unless somebody managed to get a key to 
the lock," Eleanor suggested. " I suppose there 
are duplicate keys ? " 

" Indeed, there are not, my dear. There is 
not another key in the world that would fit that 
safe." 

" Unless somebody managed to get hold of 
yours." 

" Now it is you who are talking nonsense," 
the Duchess laughed. "You saw me lock that 
safe up quite secmrely, and you know the key 
has never been off the chain. I am inclined to 
agree with you that some bold scamp came here 
after one of the maids, and that this little 
amusement was spdlt by that zealous footman of 
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mine. Still, if the man is lying in the groonds 
injured, it is our duty to look after him. That 
being so, I shall not interfere with the search 
party." 

"I should like to be one myself," Eleanor 
exclaimed. '* It would be great fun^ and I am 
not in the least afraid. Would you mind going 
back to your guests and starting the card playing 
again ? I promise you I will not go beyond the 
lodge gates." 

Eleanor waited for no opposition, but darted 
from the room in the direction of the staircase. 
A moment later and she had dragged on a pair 
of boots and thrown a thick fur coat about her 
shoulders. So far, she had succeeded beyond 
her wildest expectations. She had managed to 
deceive her hostess thorouglily ; she had contrived 
to open the safe without alarming anybody, and 
in a fashion calculated to disarm the smartest 
detective from Scotland Yard. If a clue to the 
crime ever came to light, the Duchess of Daventry 
would be prepared to swear that not for one 
moment had the key of the safe parted from her 
possession. Her guests could also testify to the 
same fact. The manufacturers of the safe would 
declare that no duplicate key existed." 

So far, everything was plain sailing, but there 
was still more to be done. Eleanor blamed her- 
self, inasmuch as she had not foreseen a disaster 
like this. What she was anxious now to do was 
to obtain possession of the cases of diamonds 
without delay. Jasper Cleave would have to look 
to himself, which he was perfectly capable of 
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doing. Slipping a box of vestas in her pocket, 
Eleanor made her way into the garden. As far 
as she could tell she had the whole place to herself, 
though she could hear the search party rambling 
about in the distance. It was a still night, and 
there was no difficulty in searching the ground 
round the windows by the boudoir for the missing 
stones. But careful as the searchj^was, no sign 
of the missing cases rewarded Eleanor's scrutiny. 
She turned away disconsolately towards the alcove. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



IN THE ALCOVE. 

It was just possible that Cleave might be lurking 
there, since that was the appointed place for the 
meeting, and Eleanor tried to put herself in the 
shoes of her accomplice. He would fly there, 
where there was every chance of his being over- 
looked ; he would calculate that Eleanor would 
hear about the trouble and create some pretext 
for visiting him and giving him the aid that he 
so sorely needed. Almost at the same moment as 
Eleanor arrived at the mouth of the alcove three 
of the search party came up. They were obviously 
bent upon searching the place. 

" Nobody seems to have been in here," one of 
them muttered. " But it is possible we may find 
him in a dark comer." 

" Not much chance of that," another said. 

" Well, why not ? " the first speaker retorted. 
" According to your showing, he could not get 
very far away. Anyway, I am going to see for 
myself. Come along, chaps.' 

*' You are merely wasting time," Eleanor said 
coldly and haughtily. " I have already examined 
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the alcove. You are much more likely to find 
yoMT man beyond the shrubbery yonder, for, as I 
came up here, I thought I saw a figure crawling 
along the grass." 

The three gamekeepers needed no further bidding. 
They touched their hats respectfully and made off 
hastily in the direction of the shrubbery. 

" That was a pretty close call," a faint voice 
muttered from the inside of the alcove. " You 
came just in time to save me, Eleanor. A 
moment later and they would have had me for 
certain." 

A thrill of relief shot through Eleanor Marsh as 
she recognised the voice of Jasper Cleave. She 
knew now that, bar accidents, the situation was 
saved. If only Cleave had had the wit to retain 
the diamonds in his possession her little scheme 
had been successful all along the line. It was 
possible for her to remain there and get a full 
explanation from her accomplice without the 
slightest fear of detection. If anybody came along 
with a view to searching the alcove, she had only 
to tell the same audacious lie. 

" Are you badly hurt ? " she asked 

" My collar bone is broken," Cleave groaned. 
"The man was a Hercules, and I should never 
have got away from him if I had not used my 
revolver." 

" How did it happen ? " Eleanor asked eagerly. 

** It was a pure bit of bad luck," Cleave pro- 
ceeded to explain. ** I got in through the window 
which you had left open for me, and in less time 
than it takes to tell, the diamonds were in my 
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possession. I locked up the safe again and put the 
key on the top» just as you told me, when I heard 
a noise and a shout, and that footman was on my 
back before I knew where I was. I made a flying 
leap for the window, thinking it was the window 
I came in by, but it wasn't. I beUeve I am 
full of splinters and glass from head to foot, 
and I am bleeding like a pig into the bargain. 
If you could only manage to get me a little 
brandy " 

"Oh, presently," Eleanor said nervously. 
"Get to the end of your story first and I will 
see that you don't suffer. What happened after- 
wards, and where are the diamonds ? " 

No reply came from Cleave, and Eleanor repeated 
her question in the same impatient manner. A 
moment or two elapsed and then she grew uneasy. 
There was some little danger in lighting a match, 
but it had to be done and a little flare of blue 
flame exposed the form of Cleave lying on the 
floor in a state of utter collapse. Eleanor started 
back. She noticed the ghastly white face, smeared 
and streaked with blood. It was some little time 
before Cleave opened his eyes again and looked 
stupidly about him. 

Tell me about the diamonds," she cried. 
I can't," Cleave groaned. " I seem to have 
forgotten everything. In falling from that win- 
dow I dropped on my head and lay half stunned 
for a minute or two. Whenever I try to think, 
it seems as if a wheel is going round in my brain 
and everything grows misty and confused. From 
the time I fired the revolver shot till I came to 
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myself here, I remember nothing. And yet I 
have some dim recollection of hiding those two 
cases somewhere in the event of my falling into the 
hands of the police. I fancy I pushed them under 
something, but I couldn't swear to that. If you 
were to give me all the money in the world, I could 
not tell you what I did with those stones.*' 

Eleanor stamped her foot furiously on the floor. 

" What is the use of telling these lies to me I " 
she cried. "Do you really expect me to believe 
you ? You are an unprincipled scoundrel now, as 
you have been all your life. If you think you 
are going to put me off with such a paltry story 
as that, you are mistaken You are merely pre- 
tending all this so that you can have the diamonds 
to yourself and make the most you can out of 
them." 

" I am telling you no more than the truth," 
Cleave said doggedly. " Besides, I am not quite 
so foolish as you imagine me to be. You offered 
me a thousand pounds for this night's work, and 
I should have stipulated for the money to be paid 
in gold so that there might be no trace of it. I 
have got brains enough left to know that a 
thousand pounds earned without the slightest 
risk is far better than twenty times that sum 
made by playing the dangerous game you have 
embarked upon. I tell you, I can't think. My 
mind is all a blank. Perhaps a bit later I shall 
be able to recollect ; then I can ccmie back here 
some night and recover those missing cases. 
Meanwhile, I can't lie here like this ; I shall bleed 
to death." 
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" Oh, nonsense," Eleanor said coldly. " You 
are frightening yourself far more than is necessary. 
Still, I suppose I must do what I can for you. 
Nobody is likely to come back here again, so if 
you will stay where you are I will go back to the 
house and get a stimulant for you. Later, when 
everybody has retired, I shall try to smuggle you 
into the house for an hour or two, though you 
will see I am running a great risk by doing so.*' 

" I suppose there is nothing else for it," Qeave 
growled. *' You wouldn't take it quite so coolly 
if you were in my place." 

Eleanor turned away without reply and made 
her way to the house. By this time the excite- 
ment had simmered down, and the card players had 
resumed their occupation. It was past one o'clock 
in the morning before they showed signs of having 
had enough of it, and then, to Eleanor's great 
relief, the Duchess rose and declared that she 
could not see another card 

" I am tired out," she said. ** Besides, I have to 
be in London by eleven o'clock to-morrow." 

There were some signs of dissent, but finally 
the cards were abandoned, and gradually the 
little party dispersed. For some time Eleanor 
sat in her own room, not daring to move until 
the last Ughts had been extinguished. Then 
she crept noiselessly along the corridor and made 
her way down into the hall. One or two lights 
were still burning, but these, Eleanor Marsh knew, 
were never put out, so that they caused her no 
anxiety. 

She did not dare open one of the doors, for 
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fear of disturbing the household. But it was 
an easy matter to turn the key in the boudoir 
door and creep into the darkened room. With 
the carelessness characteristic of so many great 
households^ no attempt had been made to secure 
the broken window from which Cleave had made a 
sensational exit, and Eleanor walked through this 
into the grounds. She found Cleave impatiently 
awaiting her, and inclined to grumble at being kept 
so long in the open air 

" I could not get away before," Eleanor said. 
" Besides, you seem to be a great deal more 
frightened than hurt. I am taking a great risk for 
your sake, and I hope you will be reasonable and 
grateful. Before I went to bed to-night I saw that 
the supper table in the dining-room had not been 
cleared, so that if you want anything to eat, your 
needs should be easily satisfied. And there is 
plenty to drink as well." 

" I can do with both," Cleave growled. " What 
I want more than anything else is soap and water 
and a clothes brush. Now, don't stop here asking 
foolish questions. There will be time for that 
when I have had something to eat. If you want 
to know where the diamonds were put, I'll tell 
you quite frankly that I don't remember. For a 
good hour I have been puzzling over the thing, 
and the more I puzzle the more confused I get. 
Now come along." 

They were in the house at length, where Eleanor 
led the way towards the dining-room. She did 
not dare to turn up more than one light, but she 
could see that Cleave's bloodshot eyes gleamed 
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as his glance took in the dainty viands on the 
sideboard. 

"The food is good enough for me," he said, 
helping himself to a huge plate of sandwiches. 
" Now, I should Hke a glass of champagne, but 
I dare not run the risk of pulling a cork. Mix me 
a stiff glass of whisky and soda." 

Eleanor did as desired, and Cleave proceeded 
to pour the potent mixture down his throat as 
if it had been so much water. The effect was soon 
apparent. Almost immediately the colour crept 
into his cheeks and his limbs seemed to recover 
their elasticity. "Now let me have a wash and 
brush down," he said, "and I shall be pretty 
well all right. For Heaven's sake, do not bother 
me about the diamonds, for there are things even 
more pressing than these." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

Two or three days later the Duchess of Daventry 
was back at her country house again just for the 
afternoon. It was rather a nuisance having to 
OHne at a time when she was so busy with her 
social engagements, but Philip Hardy's business 
was pressing, and she had run down in her car in 
company with Hardy's lawyer to get the jewels, 
which] she fondly believed to be reposing in her 
safe. Already the lawyer had acquainted her with 
the reason why these were wanted, and the Duchess 
had been sympathy itself. Nobody deplored the 
necessity more. 

" It is a very sad case," she murmured. " To 
think that so brilliant a young man should have 
lost everything that life holds dear in this swift 
and terrible fashion. And do you really mean 
to say that when he has sold those stones he will 
only have a few hundreds a year to live upon ? " 

" That is so, your Grace," Mr. Mellor responded. 
** It is as you say, a very sad business. It would 
not have been so hard had my client retained his 
sight. But that, I fear, has gone. Now, if your 
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Grace will be so good as to hand over the stcmes 
to me, I will not detain you." 

The conversation was taking place in the 
boudoir, and the Duchess crossed the room to 
the safe. The chain which she always wore was 
still about her neck. As far as she knew, she had 
not parted with it for a moment. Her face was full 
of the gravest sympathy for Hardy as she opened 
the door ; then the kindly words froze upon her 
lips ; her features expressed blank and utter 
dismay. She could not speak for a few moments ; 
she could only stand pointing to the place where 
the cases had originally been. The lawyer hastened 
to her side. 

" Are you ill ? *' he asked. " Is anything 
wrong ? " 

" The diamonds have vanished ! " the Duchess 
gasped. " I placed them there myself the night 
of Mr. Hardy's accident, and, as far as I know, the 
key has not been out of my possession since. It 
is a patent lock, and nobody but the manufac- 
turers could supply a key. How did those thieves 
the other evening steal the diamonds, seeing that 
I had the key all the time ? *' 

" Your Grace must have parted with it in some 
way," Mellor insisted ; " otherwise how could 
they " 

" The whole thing is a hideous mystery ! " the 
Duchess cried. " I declare to you that the night 
before last those jewels were safe. I saw them 
m)rself. I had a bridge party, and one of my 
guests asked me to take charge of a large sum of 
money forj^her. She saw me place the money in 
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the safe and lock it up. That was before dinner, 
and then the cases were safe, because I saw them 
myself. My guest was very unlucky, and we visited 
the safe again, and still everything was as it should 
be. That would be about half-past ten. I locked 
up the safe again with the key, which was then, 
as now, attached to the chain I am wearing round 
my neck. Somebody did get into my boudoir, but 
he was discovered by a footman, who gave the 
alarm. Unluckily, the man got away and has 
not been heard of since. By some extraordinary 
means he must have contrived to open the safe 
and abstract the jewels.*' 

"He could not have got your key for a few 
moments, I suppose ? " Mellor asked. ** If your 
Grace would be so kind as to cast your mind back 
to the events of the evening " 

** Impossible ! '* the Duchess cried. ** I tell you 
I locked up the safe again with the key, without 
taking it from my chain. Within a few moments 
the alarm was given, and during those few moments 
the robbery must have been committed. The 
whole affair is so extraor inary that I cannot 
make head or tail of it." 

" It is indeed extraordinary," the lawyer mur- 
mured. "After hearing what your Grace has to 
say, I can come to no other conclusion but that 
in some way a duplicate key of the safe was ob- 
tained. There is no end to the ingenuity of these 
rascals ; but it is possible your guest may be 
able to throw some Httle light upon that matter. 
Tell me the name of the lady who was with you 
when you last opened the safe ? " 
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" My companion was Mrs. Eleanor Marsh, a 
wealthy American lady, who is very prominent in 
Society. You may have heard of her. She lives 
in Courtville Square." 

A peculiar smile trembled on the lawyer's dry 
face for a moment. Otherwise, he made no reply 
to the question. 

" I will see the lady," he said, " and hear her 
version of the affair. Meanwhile, I am wasting 
your Grace's time and my own. Of course, I 
need not say that we hold you entirely blameless. 
We shall have to put the case into the hands of 
the Scotland Yard authorities, though I fear that 
little good will come of such a step. And now 
I must return to town and inform poor Hardy of 
the fresh misfortune which has befallen him. What 
he will do in the future, goodness only knows. One 
thing is in his favour, he is so wonderfully cheerful 
— so cheerful, indeed, that yesterday it occurred to 
me that he was playing a part. It is a hard thing 
to say, but, upon my word, I never knew a man 
take a knock-down blow quite in the same spirit." 

Nevertheless it was a painful duty which Mellor 
had to perform, and he discharged it in a way 
which was no discredit to his humanity. Hardy 
sat and listened, motionless, and Mellor could have 
sworn that there was a smile on his face. Then he 
asked a few pointed questions and laughed gently. 

'* Well, there is one comfort about this," he said ; 
" things cannot be worse. I have lost everything 
that life holds dear, but I liave still one little 
hope of which you know nothing. I have been 
blind in more ways than one, Mellor, and my 
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sight is coming back to me in more wa}*s than 
one, too. I am beginning to understand the 
difference between true and false friendship, though 
I confess I am disappointed not to have seen 
Lena Grey to-day. I suppose you doft't happen 
to see her ? " 

" Miss Lena Grey ? " Mellor exclaimed. " Oh, 
yes. I was going to inform you that she could 
not come to-day because ** 

" Never mind," Hardy said impatiently. ** It 
does not in the least matter. But I feel amused 
when I think of a prophecy that she made to me 
only a week ago. It was the old story of the 
mouse and the Uon. Little did I think how soon 
the Uon would want the mouse, though these 
things are happening every day, and I can call 
to mind plenty of examples. Still, I did not quite 
expect that the httle mouse would desert the lion 
after her protestations of fidelity. I daresay you 
will think I am speaking very bitterly, Mellor, but 
you can hardly expect me to take a philosophical 
view of things as yet. On the other hand, I have 
no cause for complaint against Miss Grey " 

" You ought to have married her," Mellor said 
curtly 

" I don't think so. There are reasons why I 
never could do such a thing — certain things which 
it is impossible to forget. We have come to 
an imderstanding on that point. You may say 
that I am a hard man, and it may be my mis- 
fortune that I am so. But after what Miss Grey 
said yesterday in this very room " 

" But, my dear sir, you really must allow me 
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to say what I was going to. You are already 
aware of the fact that I am Sir Gregory Harvey's 
sdicitor as well as yours. A day or two ago Miss 
Grey promised to go and live with her unde, and 
in return he offered to make her his heiress. It 
was a risky thing to do, because Harvey is a very 
changeable man. At any rate, he was so delighted 
with the promise that he immediately made a 
will in Miss Grey's favour, which I have now 
locked up in my office. Strange to say. Sir Gregory 
was taken ill late last night and sent for his niece. 
When I got back to my office just now there was 
a telegram for Miss Grey, saying her uncle was 
dead, so that she comes into all his money." 

"See," Hardy laughed bitterly, "see what I 
have lost ! " 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



A BLOW FOR ELEANOR. 

To go back to Eleanor Marsh. It began to dawn 
upon her that Cleave was speaking the truth when 
he declared that he could not tell where the 
diamonds were hidden. There was only one thing 
to be done, and that was to make the best of it. 
They were still discussing the matter in the 
dining-room of the Duchess of Daventry's coimtry 
house ; it was getting late, and there was always 
a chance of someone coming downstairs and dis- 
turbing them. 

** You had better go," Eleanor said impatiently. 
" It is not the slightest use wasting our time here." 

" Where am I to go ? " Cleave protested. " And 
besides, I dare not show myself up anywhere in 
my present condition." 

Fortunately for both parties, there was a large 
and carefully-appointed lavatory on the ground 
floor, where Cleave contrived to get rid of most of 
his blood stains, so that, by the time the operation 
was finished, he was more or less presentable. He 
stood there, sullenly waiting for Eleanor's further 
instructions. 
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" You had better get back to town as soon as 
possible," she said. "An hour^s walk will bring 
you to the junction where you can catch the train. 
Then come and see me in the afternoon and we 
will talk matters over. The next thing to do is 
to obtain that necklace from Monkwell and dispose 
of it to the best advantage. Goodness knows where 
the money is coming from to redeem it, but I 
daresay I shall think of some plan during the day. 
Now be off J without further grumbling, and be 
thankful that things have turned out no worse." 

It was pretty late in the afternoon before 
Eleanor Marsh found herself in town again, thankful 
to get away without further questions being asked, 
and secure in the knowledge that Cleave had made 
his escape. There had always been a risk of the 
Duchess having the curiosity to open her safe, 
or to go there for something ; and this would 
inevitably have led to Eleanor being detained. 
In this instance, however, the unexpected liad 
not happened, and Eleanor Marsh was free to go 
away. She had thought it all out by the time 
she reached London. She began to see her way 
to the necessary funds to redeem the necklace 
from Monkwell. Her first visit was to a well- 
known money-lender, to whom she stated her case 
and asked for the loan of a thousand pounds. It 
was not such an easy matter as Eleanor had antici- 
pated, but finally, after a deal of persuasion, she 
managed to get her own way. 

'* I will give any security you like," she said. 
*' You must be well aware that I am only in tem- 
pjrary need of this money, and that in my flat 
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alone I have enough to pay you and everybody dse 
ten times over. Is not that sufficient ? '* 

" Well, no," said the financier. " It always pains 
me to have to refuse a lady, but you see, I have 
had some experience of Society people, with whom 
all that glitters is not gold. You will have to give 
me what is called a Bill of Sale upon your goods." 

Eleanor opened her eyes in a charmingly inno- 
cent kind of way, as if the words conveyed no- 
thing to her, though she knew exactly what the 
expression meant. It meant that she would have 
to sign a document, conveying all her property 
to the financier until the debt was paid. It meant, 
also, that the document would be registered and 
published, so that all who took an interest in such 
matters would know precisely what it impUed. It 
was a dangerous step, especially seeing that the 
furniture at Courtville Square had not been paid for. 

" If you will come back in an hour's time you 
can have the money," the little man said. *' I 
will have the document prepared in the meantime, 
and, just as a mere formality, I will ask you to 
produce the receipts for your furniture." 

" Certainly," Eleanor said stiffly. " I want 
everything to be fair and above-board, and I will 
come here in an hour's time with the things that 
you require." 

It was very easy to talk, but quite another 
thing to fulfil the promise. Still, the thing had to 
be done at all hazards, and Eleanor began to see 
her way to repayment of the loan before the 
transaction could be registered, and thus give her 
other creditors an opportunity of seeing what had 
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happened. She would immediately redeem the 
necklace, dispose of it to another dealer, and repay 
the financier's debt 1>efore the day was out. 
Meanwhile, she wx>iild have to get scnnebody to 
forge the receipts. There would he no troofale with 
the bills ; ihey were there right enough. 

Cleave was impatiently waiting for her return. 
She lost no time in laying the matter before him. 

"Oh, that's nothing," he said. "I have tried 
my hand at a good many little indiscretions before 
now, and forgery has been one of them. Give 
me a couple of dozen receipts down, with pen 
and ink, and I'll precious soon receipt your bills 
for you." 

The job took upwards of an hour, but it was 
finished at length, and even Eleanor's artistic eye 
saw nothing to complain of. Dexterously thinning 
and thickening his ink, and using half-a-dozen 
different pens, Cleave contrived to give each receipt 
a character of its own ; when he had finished, he 
regarded his work with the look of an expert. 

*' Tliere," he exclaimed, " I don't think I need 
hit ashamed of that. Now go along and get your 
mon<;y and then you can pay me my share, for 
I am broke." 

It was an anxious ten minutes that Eleanor 
spent in the office of the capitalist ; but, apparently, 
he had no suspicion, for he took a glance at the 
receipted bills and nodded his approval of them. 
He read the official-looking document to Eleanor, 
who did not appear to be listening. All the same, 
her active mind was following every line, and she 
frowned as she realised what she was paying for 
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the accommodation. But it was no time to 
wrangle and argue. Presently she left the office 
with a thick roll of notes in her pocket. 

Monkwell met her with a smiling face and a 
pleasant feeling that his patience was about to be 
rewarded. 

" So you have come back,'* he said. " I knew 
that you would accept my offer. Shall I write 
you a cheque now and say no more about it ? " 

" Certainly," Eleanor smiled, " if you will write 
the cheque big enough. Shall we say ten 
thousand pounds, or, to an old friend like you, 
nine thousand five hundred ? " 

The little man looked up suspiciously. There 
was a ring in the tone of the s caker that he did 
not care for. 

** I don't quite understand," he said. " If you 
are disposed to be funny, why, I suppose I must 
humour you." 

** Not at all," Eleanor retorted. " I am here 
strictly on business. You know that you can give 
me ten thousand pounds for those stones and 
make a handsome profit out of them. I am not 
going to part with them for a penny less than 
that, so you can make up your mind to it." 

"Oh yes you will," Monkwell said coolly. 
" Sooner or later you will find yourself very hard 
up, like all women of your class ; then you wiE 
come to me and take any terms I like. I have 
already offered you a fair sum, and if you don't 
like it, why, pay me my thousand pounds and 
take the stones away with you." 

" That is what I have come prepared to do/' 
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Eleanor said, as she laid her notes upon the table. 
** If you will count those, you will see that they 
make up the amount of your debt." 
SeTAu expression almost of dismay came over the 
face of the Uttle jeweller. Then his face grew 
hard and cunning. He had evidently made up 
his mind how to act. 

^* I don't understand what you mean," he said. 
•'I have no diamonds belonging to you, neither 
are you in debt to me. There is some strange 
delusion on your part. If you think that you 
have ever pledged a necklace with me, I have 
no doubt you will find a witness to prove the 
fact. As far as I am concerned, I repudiate the 
whole transaction. And now we understand one 
another." 

It was well for Monkwell that Eleanor Marsh 
had no weapon to her hand. Her eyes blazed 
with fury, her whole frame quivered with anger, 
but all this had no effect upon Monkwell, who lay 
back in his chair with a pleased smile. 

" Had not you better call in the police ? " he 
said to the speechless Eleanor. " Have the matter 
thoroughly investigated. Tell your story and I'll 
tell mine. You can go away and I will wait here 
till seven o'clock to see what is likely to happen. 
But you will not come back, neither do I anticipate 
a visit from the poUce. Come now, you are a 
sensible woman and have swindled too many people 
in your time to mind getting the worse of a 
bargain for once. Put your notes in your pocket 
and let rs shake hands over it, then we will go 
and^di ^ and have a cosy evening at the theatre 
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together. What ? Won't you do it ? Really, I 
am disappointed. I thought you were a better 
sportswoman." 

" You Uttle reptile ! " Eleanor hissed. ** I could 
kill you. So this is the way you are going to 
behave, is it ? You know that I dare not make 
a fuss over this matter, and you are taking advan- 
tage of the knowledge to rob me " 

*'0f what does not belong to you," Monkwell 
said coolly. " But you won't change my mind 
if you rage here all night." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A FALLING STAR. 

Society had begun to whisper of late, and strange 
things were being said about Eleanor Marsh, 
though, as yet, they were mere murmurs and 
nobody appeared to know anything definite. She 
was supposed to be terribly in debt, and people 
had considerable difficulty in inducing her to pay 
her card obligations, and already she had been 
missing from some of the best houses in Belgravia. 
A year had passed since the eventful evening when 
Eleanor Marsh had got the worst of the encounter 
with Monkwell ; but up to now she had managed, 
by a desperate struggle, to keep herself afloat on 
the tide of pleasure. In spite of her beauty and 
fascinations, she had not contrived to bring about 
the brilliant marriage which she had confidently 
expected would carry her into the haven of 
prosperity. Rich bachelors appeared to be scarce, 
and those who were about displayed a caution, 
which, in the circumstances, was very trying. Men 
did not seem to care to be too intimate with a 
woman who vaguely spoke of her property in 
Virginia and hinted at a husband who had died 
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some years before. One or two likely fish had 
been hooked, but they had managed to wriggle 
away, especially one young idiot, the heir to 
immense estates and a title who had been rescued 
by a guardian, who let Mrs. Marsh know y^nhat 
he thought about her. She was disturbed at the 
intimate knowledge which he exhibited about her 
past. If he knew so much, surely there were others 
who were equally aware of her antecedents. 

For the last few months she had seen nothing 
of Jasper Cleave, and save for an occasional letter 
or two from Paris this was true also of Fiona 
Dear. But that Fiona Dear would, sooner or later, 
turn up and make herself disagreeable, Eleanor 
entertained no doubt. If ever she floated once 
again on the wave of prosperity, the thought- 
reader would certainly come along and demand her 
share of the plunder. Still, " sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof," and there was one chance left 
of retrieving the situation. 

Eleanor was looking her very best to-night as 
she put the finishing touches to her toilette. She 
had crept back to London from the country earlier 
in the day, arriving at Courtville Square after dark 
as plainly dressed as possible, so as not to attract 
attention, for some of her creditors were in deadly 
earnest, and several were only awaiting her return 
to throw her into gaol, unless they had their 
money. Everything hung on the events of the 
coming evening. A long-suffering costumier had 
been induced to part with one more gown iii the 
faint hope of its being the means of getting the 
whole bill paid ; and as Eleanor stood there, she 
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felt confident that she would be able to hold her 
own with any woman at Lady Leicestershire's ball 
that night. 

She was right enough in her sunnise, for a 
murmur of admiration passed round the thronged^ 
reception rooms as she entered. Her eyes lighted 
and kindled as she saw, coming towards her, a 
fatuous-looking youth, who regarded her with 
an expression which spoke plainly enough of his 
feelings. True, he had very httle brains, and his 
position in Society was measured by the amount 
of his money, but all this mattered httle to Eleanor. 
She did not heed the fact that Algernon Blair's 
father had made his fortune in some shady way, 
seeing that the father was dead and the son had 
the spending of the miUions. It was Eleanor's 
last hope, and she made up her mind to bring 
matters to a head. There was only one Uttle thing 
that stood in the way. Like many of his class, 
Blair was nothing if not respectable. Infatuated 
with Eleanor as he was, he would have turned 
away from her had he known of her debts. He 
was meanly fond of money, and had no notion of 
marrying a wife who would spend it recklessly. 
Cleverer men Eleanor had met who wanted far 
less dehcate handling than Algernon Blair. 

" So glad you have come," he said. " I have 
been waiting for you for the last hour. Jolly 
dance, isn't it ? " 

He beamed fatuously in her face, his single eye- 
glass making him look a little more foolish than 
he would have seemed without it. Eleanor smiled 
in an absent kind of way and glanced round the 
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rooms. A dance had just come to an end, and the 
floor was dotted with guests chatting together* 
Suddenly Eleanor's face lighted as her eyes fell 
upon one of the girls who was standing apart 
from the rest, talking to a handsome man of 
military appearance. She turned to her companion. 

" Do you happen to know who that is ? " she 
asked — " I mean the girl in black. Her features 
are familiar to me, yet I cannot give her a name." 

"Oh, that's Miss Harvey," Blair explained, 
" Her name used to be Grey. She came unex- 
pectedly into a pot of money through the death 
of that old miser. Sir Gregory Harvey." 

Eleanor nodded. She felt sure that she had 
not been mistaken. And so here was Lena Grey 
blossomed out into a brilliant Society woman. 
She had lost all her shyness and sense of constraint ; 
her beauty had deepened wonderfully. Every- 
thing seemed to have changed about her; even 
her voice had become deeper and clearer in quality. 
But for the same frank smile and sweet expression, 
Eleanor Marsh was looking upon quite another 
Lena Grey to the shrinking girl she had known 
a year before. Presently Lena's companion 
drifted away, and she came towards Mrs. Marsh. 
Eleanor walked smilingly forward and held out 
her hand. ^ 

" You appear to have quite forgotten me,** 
she said. 

'* I think not," Lena said slowly. " You are 
associated with too many painful events in my 
mind for me ever to forget you.** 

There was no mistaking the significance of the 
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speech, but it appeared to pass dean over the 
head of Eleanor Marsh. 

" Very, very sad," she murmured. " Does any- 
one happen to know what has become of Bfr 
Hardy ? " 

•* As far as I know, nobody," Lena replied. " I 
have done my best to trace him and have failed. 
Other people have tried in vain. Rumour has it 
that certain articles in the leading Reviews are his 
work, but though one or two editors have been 
approached, they cannot or will not give us any 
information." 

The music of the band struck up again and 
the two women drifted apart. The critical time 
for Eleanor was coming now. She meant to sit 
out the dance with Blair in some cosy secluded 
comer. She did not intend to go into the supper- 
room until he had made her an offer of marriage. 
They were drifting along now in the direction of 
the conservatory, when a servant came up to 
Eleanor with the information that her maid had 
come round with a note which needed an im- 
mediate answer. With a feeling that something 
was wrong, Eleanor turned smilingly to her 
companion. 

" Go and find two cosy seats," she said. " I 
will be back in a moment. This is rather a 
pressing business." 

In the hall Eleanor's faithful maid awaited 
her, but she had no note in her hand. Her face 
was white and agitated. 

** I had to come and tell you," she said. " Two 
men called at the fiat just now and wanted to see 
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ycm. I managed to get their business out of them. 
They have come to take you off to a debtors' prison 
unless you pay their clai^ at once. They appeared 
to know where you were, and may be here at any 
moment." 

Eleanor gave a cry of dismay. If this happened 
she was undone. To be arrested for debt in the 
house of a friend would be to close the doors of 
Society to her for ever. And this looked likely to 
happen just at the very moment when she hoped 
to call herself the mistress of a million. There 
was no possible way of paying this money. She 
dared not tell Blair, for she could think of no 
story plausible enough to lull his suspicions to 
sleep. A desperate expedient came into her mind. 

" I must risk it," she said; " I cannot possibly 
leave here for half-an-hour yet. Stay outside 
and see if these men come. If they do, get a 
hansom cab and have it waiting in Mortimer 
Lane, to which there is a garden entrance from the 
grounds here. If anybody comes for me, I will 
send word that I shall be down presently ; then I 
shall slip through the grounds to the spot where 
your cab is waiting and we will drive away to 
my hiding-place in College Street. I have not 
had occasion to use it for two years, but it looks 
like being valuable to us to-night. Now go away 
and do as I tell you." 

With the same easy smile on her face and the 
same assured manner, Eleanor returned to the 
ball-room, but she did not go inmiediately to the 
alcove where Blair was awaiting her. On the 
contrary, she was looking everywhere for Lena, 
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whom she wasL fortunate to find alone and un- 
attended. She led the latter aside. 

'' I know you are good and kind/' she said, 
'^ and that is why I make so bold as to ask you 
a favour. You are rich, and money is of no 
great object to you. With me it is quite the 
reverse. A poor woman " 

" That is not what Society says," Lena replied. 

" That is where Society is mistaken," Eleanor 
said sadly. '' Candidly, I am in urgent need of 
money. To make a long story short, I am going 
to ask you to lend me the sum of four thousand 
pounds. Do not refuse till you have heard my 
story." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FOUND. 

Lena's astonishment was plainly shown on her 
face. She was the soul of generosity herself. 
Nobody in distress ever went empty away from 
her, but she was plainly staggered at the revela* 
tions that Mrs. Marsh had seen fit to make. 

" It is a very sad story," the latter went on, 
" and one which shows you how wrong it is to 
trust to appearances. I have never said much 
to anybody about my husband, but as a man, he 
left a deal to be desired. Still, he had many fine 
quaUties, and I am jealous for his good name. 
A year or two ago there turned up in America 
a blackmailing scoimdrel, who had contrived in 
some way or other to learn certain secrets 
connected with my husband's family and mine. 
Now you must know that we Virginians are ex- 
ceedingly proud. Your pride of race is nothing 
compared to ours, and we would make any sacrifice 
to keep our records clean. Very foolislily I allowed 
that man to blackmail me, and each time he came 
along his demands became more and more 
exorbitant. Unless he has a large sum of 
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mcmey to-morrow, he has threatened to write to 
the man I am going to many, and if he does so 
he will wreck my whole happiness. This must not 
happen." 

*' I had no idea you were going to be married," 
Lena said. " It is very strange that I have not 
heard of it before." 

"The thing is at present a secret," Eleanor 
went on hurriedly. "And now you see how 
matters stand. I dare not go home to-night, for 
I know that that man will be waiting for me, and 
my nerves are not strong enough for the inter- 
view. Besides, I positively have not the money 
to give him. Little by Uttle he has dragged every- 
thing out of me, and at the present moment I 
am deeply in debt and disgrace stares me in the 
face. I am not going to ask you to find me this 
vast siun without giving you time to think it over. 
All the same, I am confident that you will help 



me. 



" I will do what I can," Lena said, in her generous 
way ; " but I should like to have an opportunity 
of talking this matter over with you when we 
are not likely to be interrupted so much as we 
are here. Where can I see you to-morrow ? " 

" I am going straight away from here to stay 
with an old nurse, at 32, College Street. It is 
not a very desirable neighbourhood, but still, it is 
off the beaten track, and I shall be out of that 
scoundrel's reach. It may seem strange that I 
dare not go back to my own house, but such 
is the case. If you will promise to come and 
see me, I shall be extremely grateful." 
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It was all wonderfully cleverly done ; the tears 
stood in Eleanor's eyes, and she was a perfect 
picture of persecuted womanhood in the hour of 
deepest distress. 

" Certainly, I will," Lena declared. " I will 
make a note of the address and call and see you 
to-morrow morning. I am quite sure we shall be 
able to find some way out of the diflftculty, and, if 
you will take my advice, you will put this matter in 
the hands of the police and save yourself further 
anxiety in the future." 

Eleanor expressed her thanks in a voice shaking 
with emotion. At the same moment, a footman 
came up with the information that a man was 
downstairs, desirine to see Mrs. Marsh for a few 
moments. 

Eleanor turned smilingly away, inwardly bless- 
ing her maid for the warning she had brought. 
Without a second's hesitation she snatched up a 
wrap and slipped quietly down the second staircase 
into the garden. She gave a sigh of relief when 
once she found herself safe in the hansom. She 
was not in the least downcast now. She began 
to see her way out of the difficulty. With the 
four thousand poimds which she confidently ex- 
pected to receive from Lena, she could contrive 
to pay off a portion at least of her most pressing 
claims. Judiciously spread out, this little stream 
of gold should be the means of giving her at least 
a month's freedom from further anxiety. By 
the end of that time her engagement to Blair would 
be annoimced, and she would take good care 
that the engagement was not a long one. Once 
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she was Blair's wife, she would not hesitate to 
let him know what responsibility he had saddled 
himself with. She laughed gaily as she lighted 
a cigarette. 

"We shall be all right in a day or two," she 
said. " Though it makes me tremble to think how 
nearly I have been shipwrecked to-night. I sup- 
pose you have got a few pounds in your pocket ? 
That's all right. So we will just go and lie low 
in those snug little rooms in G)llege Street, and 
live on ham and eggs and bottled beer for a time. 
It will quite remind me of the old days when I 
first began to have dreams of Society. Unless I 
am greatly mistaken, before the end of the week 
we shall be on the top of the wave again." 

The quarters in College Street were humble 
enough in their way, but they were scrupulously 
clean, and Eleanor Marsh was rather disposed 
to enjoy her adventure. Her first care was to 
remove her brilliant ball dress, and replace it with 
something more in keeping with her surroundings. 
An hour later she went to bed and slept as soundly 
and as innocently as a child. It was one of her 
great blessings that no amount of trouble or anxiety 
ever interfered with her night's rest. She had 
barely finished her breakfast the next morning 
when Lena was announced. 

" I have come quite alone," the latter explained, 
" and nobody has the least idea where I am. Of 
course, I have not brought the money with me, 
for you will understand that I shall have to go to 
my soUcitor before I can raise a sum like that." 

''And he will persuade you to do nothing of 
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the kind," Eleanor smiled sadly. " On the whole, 
perhaps " 

" Nothing of the kind," Lena said. " I shall 
tell Mr. Mellor nothing whatever. And now, if 
you will give me the outlines of your story, I shall 
perhaps be able to give you some advice which will 
be useful in the future." 

It was an artistically and well-told story, every 
point of which Eleanor had studied during the 
time she was eating her breakfast. Long before 
she had finished, she could see that Lena was 
utterly conquered and brought over to her side. 
When at length Lena rose to go, with a promise 
to come back again on the morrow, Eleanor beamed 
with a delight which she could not conceal. 

Once she was alone she fairly danced roimd the 
room. A few hours later and her troubles would 
be over. 

Meanwhile, Lena was walking thoughtfully back 
through the shabby little street which runs out 
of the main thoroughfare hard by Blackfriars 
Bridge. The traflftc was heavy, and the dangerous 
crossing a matter of some difficulty. Here and 
there timid old ladies were being piloted across 
the street by the policeman. A cab had collided 
with a coster and his barrow, and a little crowd 
had gathered round it. The peril was rendered* 
greater by the presence of a number of motor 
cars steaming their way across the bridge. A 
shabby-looking man, with a suggestion of better 
days about him, was creeping his way across the 
street with the aid of a stick, his one hand resting 
on the shoulder of a boy. The boy darted forward 
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to pick up some object which had fallen from a 
passing 'bus, and the man with the stick stopped 
in hesitation. So far as Lena could judge, he 
was feeble from illness, for he stood there 
absolutely confused as the driver of a car yelled 
at him. The next moment the car came in violent 
contact with the unfortunate foot passenger, and 
he lay in the road, unconscious. 

Lena rushed forward, only to be anticipated by 
a big seafaring man, who picked up the body and 
carried it into a chemist's shop, which was hard by. 
Lena followed breathlessly. 

" Do you think he is much hurt ? " she asked, as 
she looked down on the white, still face. **See, 
he opens his eyes " 

Lena could say no more. She had foimd the 
object of her search, for the man lying there was 
Philip Hardy. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

WHAT DID IT MEAN ? 

Some strange, unaccountable impulse caused Lena 
to draw back. She did not want Philip to see 
her at that particular moment, though she would 
have found it difficult to explain why. She seemed 
to have forgotten, too, that so long as she did 
not speak he would not be able to make out her 
features. He was slowly coming back to himself 
now ; he struggled to a sitting position and looked 
about him. As far as Lena could judge, Philip 
had evidently suffered much. There was no mis- 
taking the shabby clothing, or the pinched features 
of a man who knows what it is to go without a 
meal. The face was still strong and resolute, but 
the overweening pride which Lena had secretly 
deplored was no longer there. In some subtle way, 
Lena could see that the man was all the better 
for his misfortune, and in her woman-like way 
she rejoiced in the fact. She had not the slightest 
intention of making herself known ; she kept herself 
entirely in the background whilst the chemist and 
the seaman did their best for Hardy 
" I don't think there is very much the matter, 
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the chemist said. ** He will be all right in a few 
minutes now." 

"I feel much better," PhUip replied. "The 
fact is, I have been ill lately, and it is foolish of 
me to get into a crowd. A kind of faintness came 
over me as I was crossing the road, and I don't 
recollect any more till I found myself sitting here." 

" Give him a drink," the seafarer growled good- 
naturedly. " That's all he wants ; then I'll put 
him in a cab and take liim home." 

"That's very good of you," Hardy responded. 
" Really, I don't think there is any occasion. I 
certainly should like a cordial of some kind. No, 
no, not that one. Isn't that brandy 3rou have 
in your hand ? I would much rather have 
something of a medical nature. I daresay you 
can give me another remedy." 

Listening to the conversation, 
started. The chemist was behind 
now, with his hand on one of the gilt-labelled 
bottles which unmistakably contained brandy, and 
here was Hardy, seated some feet away, actually 
in a position to read the letters on the bottle. For 
the life of her Lena could not understand it. On 
all hands, even from Philip herself, she knew that 
he had lost his sight, and yet he appeared now to 
have as clear a vision as any of them. Lena 
wondered if the shock had restored the paralysed 
optic nerves, but this theory she dismissed at 
once. A man who had suddenly recovered his 
sight could never have behaved in that cool, 
collected fashion. He could not have contained 
himself ; he must have called aloud in his joy for 
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all to hear. And yet, there he sat, without a 
single manifestation of delight, as quiet as the 
rest of them. 

" Better have the brandy," the chemist uiiged. 

" I would much rather not," Philip replied. 
** Besides, I have some work to do presently — some 
important Uterary work, and I want as dear a 
head as possible. Isn't that sal volatile in that 
little bottle on the top shelf ? If you will give 
me a fairly strong dose of that I shall be quite 
satisfied." 

"Sal volatile it is," the chemist laughed, as he 
proceeded to pour out a liberal dose. " Evidently 
there isn't much the matter with your eyesight 
You will feel better after that." 

Lena slipf>ed out into the road and stood on 
the pavement a little way from the chemist's 
shop. There was no longer any cause for doubt ; 
she knew now that Philip Hardy's sight was as 
good as her own. She felt convinced, too, that 
Phihp had never lost it. Her thoughts went 
rapidly back to the strange dramatic incident 
by which Philip's hopes and ambitions had been 
shattered. Lena remembered how calm and ccd- 
lected he had been, and how light he had made of 
his misfortunes. Yet, all this time he had been 
playing a part, he had deliberately traded upon the 
sympathy of his friends ; he was acting a sham. 
This was so unlike the Philip Hardy that Lma, 
knew so well, that she grew more and more 
bewildered as she tried to work the problem out 
And yet, there was also a kind of gladness in the 
discovery that Philip had weaknesses like other 
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people. Standing tlierc, Lena made up her mind 
what to do. She would not lose sight of Philip 
again till she had followed him home and had an 
explanation of the mystery. If she had to wait 
all day, she would not be baffled in the resolu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, she did not have to 
wait long, for Hardy came out of the chemist's 
shop a few moments later, attended by the small 
boy who had been the cause of the trouble. They 
walked slowly over Blackfriars Bridge, passing 
through neighbourhoods more and more mean, 
till at last they came to a thoroughfare containing 
small houses, occupied for the most part by the 
working classes. Hardy turned into one of these, 
opening the door by means of a latchkey which he 
slipped into the lock without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Then the door closed, and Lena found her- 
self standing in the roadway, wondering what 
was going to happen next. She had barely time 
to turn and look into a little shop window when 
Hardy appeared again, and crossing the road 
passed into the shop into which Lena was looking. 
He did not appear to see her ; probably she was 
the last person in the world he expected to meet. 
It was a newspaper and stationer's shop, and Philip 
appeared to be buying materials for his literary 
work. Once he was back again in the mean 
little house opposite, Lena entered the shop and 
proceeded to make a purchase or two. 

" Who is that gentleman who just went out ? '* 
she asked of the woman behind the counter. " His 
face is rather familiar to me. In fact, he is very 
like an old friend of mine.'' 
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Pm afraid I can't tell you, miss," the shop- 
woman said. " He is a very nice gentleman, 
and I should think that he has seen better days. 
He has been very ill lately, and a sister of mine 
helped to nurse him ; but he wouldn't send for 
any of his friends, saying that he hadn't got any, 
and that he was quite alone in the world. But 
I know better than that." 

" How does he live ? " Lena asked. 

" Well, I believe he writes for the papers and 
that kind of thing, because my httle boy often 
takes packets for him to Fleet Street late at 
night. He has been here some few months now, 
and a precious hard struggle he has to live, I 
know. Of course he wouldn't hke me to say any- 
thing about it, but we poor people soon get to 
know when anybody about here has to fall back 
on the pawnbroker ; but I don't suppose young 
ladies like yourself understand what I'm talking 
about." 

" Oh, I think so," Lena said gently. " I have 
been poor myself. So Mr. — I mean, the gentle- 
man opposite, has had to fall back upon the pawn- 
broker. It is very sad when one has to part with 
personal belongings in that way. I have been 
poor myself, and I know something about it. 
Perhaps you are acquainted with the woman at 
whose house the gentleman stays. If I could 
do anything " 

Lena paused in some confusion, feeling that she 
was going a little too far. After all said and done, 
this friend of the supposed woman's was a stranger 
to her, and it would not do to tell her too much. 
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The woman smiled in a knowing kind of way as 
she saw the colour mount to Lena's cheeks. 

" Oh, that's all right, miss," she explained. 
" I have been young myself and, after all, we have 
our feelings and affections the same here as they 
do in the West End, only we get it ground out 
of us a bit sooner. Td like to help the gentleman 
if I can, and I'd like to help you. I know the 
landlady of the house opposite perfectly well, 
and a good kind, motherly soul she is." 

" I am glad to hear that," Lena said. " The 
more I think of it, the more sure I feel that the 
gentleman opposite is an old friend of mine. 
Roidly, I think the best thing I can do is to go and 
call upon him." 

** He won't see you, miss ; I am sure he won't 
see you," the shopwoman exclaimed. " I know 
he has given strict orders that he is not to be 
interrupted by anybody. There is a little room 
at the back of the house where he works and has 
his meals, but beyond that, I can't tell you any- 
thing. If I were you, I should walk straight in 
and — but really, I beg your pardon. I am inter- 
fering where I have got no business to." 

Lena murmured something to the effect that 
she was greatly obliged, then she turned and left 
the shop and walked slowly down the street. All 
the same, she was not going away now without 
hearing an explanation from Philip's lips. She 
was waiting for chance to give her an opportunity 
of carrying out her resolution. Then she turned 
and walked back on the other side of the street till 
she stopped before the house where Hardy was 
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staying. A moment later and the door opened 
and the small boy who had accompanied Hardy 
came out of the house. In a careless way he left 
the door open behind him, and taking her courage 
in both hands, Lena moved forward, until she was 
in the little passage in the dingy house, which 
smelt strangely of bygone meals. She could hear 
muffled voices behind a door somewhere, and it 
seemed to her that she could catch Philip's tones. 
Then the door somewhere opened and a woman's 
voice rang out loud and clear. 

"Don't you worry about it at all," the woman 
said ; " I'll see to all that. I'll be back in an 
hour." 

The woman brushed past Lena without takings 
the slightest notice of her. She had gained the 
street before it dawned upon Lena that the speaker 
was no other than the thought-reader, Fiona 
Dear. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CHECKED AT MONKWELL*S. 

All unconscious of what was likely to happen, 
Fiona Dear hurried down the street, and thence 
took her way by 'bus as far as Courtville Square, where 
she asked for Mrs. Marsh. The grave and unemotional 
Robert responded to the effect that his mistress was 
away, and that he had not the slightest idea when 
she would be home again. It was not for him 
to tell any visitor that Eleanor Marsh was in 
hiding in deadly fear of her creditors. If Robert 
had only known what the upshot of his polite 
denial was likely to be, he would perhaps have 
been a Httle more explicit. But Fiona Dear's 
countenance was as impassive as his own. All 
the rage that was flaming in her heart lay con- 
cealed. From her point of view, she had been 
coolly thrown over by Eleanor Marsh, who had 
left her to get out of her own difficulties as best 
she could. And, sooth to say, Fiona Dear's for- 
tunes were at quite as low an ebb as those of 
Eleanor Marsh. Only dire need of money had 
brought her back to London, where she was likely 
to fall into the hands of the police at any moment. 
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In one way or another fortune was playing for 
the happiness of Lena Grey in a way that she little 
knew. 

" Very well," Fiona Dear said politely enough, 
" I am sorry to miss your mistress, who ought to 
have been here to-day to meet me on most im- 
portant business. If you don't mind, I will 
come inside and write her a note." 

*^ If you please, madam," said the polite 
Robert. " But I feel sure that my mistress 
will not be home until the end of the week. If 
she writes and asks for letters " 

Fiona Dear pushed her way impatiently in and 
entered the little drawing-room. She seemed to 
be perfectly at home, so much so that Robert 
began to feel a little uneasy. With a quick jerk 
of her head, the thought-reader turned to him 
and demanded to know if he had seen Mr. Jasper 
Cleave of late. The old servant's blank expression 
caused her to burst into a laugh. 

" Now, don't carry caution too far," she ex- 
claimed. '' because you know Mr. Cleave as well 
as I do. As a matter of fact, he is coming here to 
meet me presently, and you had better show him 
in here. Now you can go ; I have nothing further 
to say to you." 

Robert returned a little later to announce 
Jasper Cleave. The latter appeared to be surprised 
to And himself confronted with Fiona Dear. She 
wasted no time in idle compliments, but went 
straight to business. 

" I dare say you have a pretty good idea why 
I sent for you," she said. " Your precious friend. 
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Eleanor Marsh, has thrown me over, and I am at 
my wits' end for money. I have an im- 
pression that you are in the same boat your- 
self. It is a great pity you can't manage 
to make out where you hid those diamonds the 
night that you stole them from the Duchess's 
country house." 

" What do you mean ? " Cleave stammered. 

" Oh, my good man, why try to humbug me ? 
I know everything. I know how you and Eleanor 
Marsh ill-treated me the night of the garden f£te. 
I know how you got hold of that necklace between 
you, and how Eleanor Marsh had to hand it over 
to Monkwell's manager to keep his mouth shut. 
Believe me, I am not Fiona Dear, the thought- 
reader, for nothing." 

" Then you had better read where I put those 
other diamonds," Cleave growled. " If you want 
me to tell you what has become of Mrs. Marsh, 
why, I can't do it, and you might just as well try 
to get information out of an oyster as to get old 
Robert to speak. I won't deceive you, because 
Mrs. Marsh has let me in just as she has let 
you in. Like you, I am at my wits' end for 
money." 

" That's exactly what I expected," Fiona Dear 
said coolly. " As tar as I am concerned, I have 
taken the side of Mr. Hardy. Oh, I daresay you 
think he has gone under and that he has lost his 
fortune, but nothing of the kind. If you like to 
stand in with me, I can show you how to make a 
hundred or two and save your skin at the same 
time. If you will do as I tell you, you shall Have 
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the money I mention and an assurance from Mr. 
Hardy that he will not prosecute you for what you 
have done. When I tell you that before very long 
Mr. Hardy will be back again in the full enjoyment 
of his fortune, I think you will see the prudence 
of taking sides with us." 

" I would do anything to get out of the country 
again/' Cleave growled. " I am sick of England, 
and I know of two or three openings abroad 
where I can easily make a fortune with a little 
capital." 

" Very well," Fiona Dear said gaily ; " come 
along with me and you shall have it. First of all, 
we are going to see your old acquaintance, Monk- 
well. I am told that he was more or less instru- 
mental in bringing about your ruin." 

" That is so," Cleave growled. " I began by 
borrowing money from him. For every hundred 
pounds he lent me, he had nearly five back. When 
I was on my way to England, I telegraphed him 
to know if he would help me, and when I turned 
up he positively ordered me out of the shop. 
Indirectly, he was the means of bringing Mrs. 
Marsh and myself together again. For he left 
my telegram in her flat. Poor as I am, and poor 
as I am Ukely to be, I would sacrifice everything 
to be even with Monkwell once more." 

" Well, you can be even with him if you will only 
do as I tell you. We are going down to his place 
now, and I will ask you to stand outside. Come 
in when I give you the signal, and you will see 
a pretty piece of comedy." 

The two well-matched associates walked off 
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in the direction of Bond Street together, where 
they came at length to Monkwell's shop. Acting 
on the instructions of his companion, Cleave re- 
mained outside, as if absorded in the beautiful 
things in the window, whilst Fiona Dear sailed in 
with the air of one who is accustomed to spend 
large sums of money and have the slavish attention 
of shopkeepers generally. If Cleave had been 
less preoccupied, he would have noticed how well 
Fiona Dear was dressed for the part. She swept 
up to the counter and asked to see something 
fine in the way of diamond ornaments. The glass 
counter was littered presently with sparkling 
gems, but, beautiful as they were, they did not 
seem to satisfy the requirements of the would-be 
purchaser. She wanted something more elaborate 
in the way of neck ornament. The astute manager 
turned aside and asked his employer to come 
forward. Monkwell smiled as he saw what he 
had to deal with. Fiona Dear was no stranger 
to him by sight, and confidently he anticipated a 
satisfactory deal. No doubt the thought reader had 
been plucking some foolish victim, and now was 
going to spend her money in a way calculated 
materially to benefit the little diamond merchant. 

" Fortune smiles again," he said. " It was 
only yesterday that I heard a rumour to the 
effect '• 

" Rumour is generally wrong," Fiona smiled, 
as she tapped a substantial-looking purse that 
she held in her hand. "As if any police could 
touch me. Besides, I should be grateful for the 
advertisement. Now let me see something that 
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is really good — something absolutely costly. I 
like investing money in diamonds. They don't 
take up much space and are so easily realised.^ 

Moidcwell hesitated just a moment ; he was not 
quite sure whether it woukL be prudent to pro- 
duce the necklace which he had obtained through 
Eleanor Marsh. But there was a certain amount 
of risk in keeping the stones, and he had no objec- 
tion whatever to turn them into money. Customers 
who have the spending of ten thousand pounds 
do not wander into Bond Street establishments 
every day, and here was the desired opportunity. 
The necklace was produced and laid upon the 
counter. Fiona Dear drew a deep breath of 
admiration as her eyes fell upon the flashing fire 
of the stones. 

'* This is something like a necklace/' she said as 
she poured the gems into the hollow of her palm, 
** and I don't mind telling you, it is exactly what 
I want. You say your price is ten thousand 
pounds ? Well, whatever the price is, I am going 
to have it, though, to be candid, I am not going 
to pay an}rthing like that amount. My good 
man, your audacity is beyond all words. This 
necklace was stolen from the Duchess of Daventry's 
country seat, and it found its way into your hands 
from Mrs. Eleanor Marsh, who gave it to your 
manager in the little alcove dose by " 

** Nonsense," Monkwell said uneasily. He had 
lost all his confident manner; there was a green 
tinge on his ruddy fcice. '*Do 3^u mean to 
insinuate that I am a party to fraud ? " 

Fiona Dear gave the signal and Jasper Cleave 
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strolled into the shop and took his place by her 
side. 

" I do," the woman went on. " As a matter 
of fact, I was in the alcove at the time, and I wit- 
nessed the whole transaction. To go a bit farther, 
I am here on Mr. Hardy's behalf, and I do not let 
those stones slip from my fingers till they are 
placed in his hands. I call Mr. Cleave to witness 
that this is the stolen necklace.'' 

"Certainly it is," Cleave said coolly. "I 
ought to know, seeing that I stole it myself — eh» 
Monkwell ? " 

" It is a fraud I " Monkwell screamed, " a vile 
conspiracy to do me out of my money. Unless 
you put those diamonds down at once, I will call 
in the police and give you both in custody." 

Fiona Dear slipped the necklace into her pocket. 

'* Very well," she said coolly. " You are at 
liberty to do just as you like, and I am prepared 
to take the consequences. Now, then, why don't 
you send for thejpolice ? " 



CHAIPTJER XXXIII. 

WEAK HUMANITY. 

Only for a moment did Lena hesitate and then 
it came to her that if she waited any longer her 
chance would be lost. She pushed her way down 
the passage into the little room beyond, where 
Hardy was bending over a table absorbed in 
his writing. It was a mean, stuffy room, poorly- 
furnished and looking out on to a conmion back- 
yard where some shrill- voiced women were hanging 
out clothes. The whole place was so mean and 
sordid, so different to Hardy's accustomed sur- 
roundings, that Lena felt the tears rise to her eyes. 
She was deeply sorry for him, but at the same 
time she did not forget that she had a duty to 
perform. This man had turned from her coldly 
and cruelly in the hour of her distress, and had 
inflicted upon her an indignity that few women 
can forgive. And yet, here he was, himself capable 
of a deceit which was far worse than Lena's. She 
had acted on the spur of the moment, sorely 
tempted to retrieve her Ufe's happiness at the 
cost of an innocent caress; whereas, in his case, 
the whole thing had been carefully planned and 
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thought out from start to finish. It annoyed 
Lena not a little to see Hardy writing there. 
What would his friends say when they knew ? 
Then everything but pity for the man's lonely 
condition left Lena's heart, and she stepped forward 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

He turned and confronted her; just for an 
instant his mind was still intent upon his work ; 
then he realised what had happened^ and his face 
flamed with shame. 

" You here ? " he stanunered. " How did you 
manage " 

"That does not matter," Lena said. "My 
dear Hiilip, I am glad to see that 3^ur face can 
flush with shame like other people's. I am rejoiced 
to know that you have your weaknesses, that 
you have what some people call redeeming vices. 
There was a time when I thought that you were 
too good for me, when I almost r^;retted that 
3^u did not show those little faults which most 
of us possess. And now I have caught you in 
a deceit so great " 

** We will come to that presently," Philip, said. 
" I asked you to tell me just now how you found 
me out." 

" I saw you this morning by Blackfriars Bridge," 
Lena explained. " In fact, I witnessed your 
accident. I was in the chemist's shop where they 
carried you, and there I made the great discovery 
that you are not blind at all. The discovery so 
nearly overwhelmed me that I almost betrayed 
myself. Then I knew that you had been acting 
a part — I don't know why. And yet you were 
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so terriUy hard upon me for an offence which 
was light compared with yours. I resolved to 
follow you here and I did so. Of course, you 
may say that it was no business of mine ; you may 
say that all is over between us, but I cannot, in 
justice to myself '* 

** Stop," Philip cried. " Let me at once plead 
guilty to all the hard things you say about me* 
I am not blind — I never was blind for a single 
mmnent. Mind you, I know that an attempt 
was made to deprive me of my sight for the time 
being, and thus prevent me from displa)dng those 
diamonds to the Duchess of Daventry's guests 
on that eventful evening. To go farther, I know 
who made the attempt — ^practically, I saw it done." 

" You have been confirmed in your opinion ? " 
Lena asked. 

^* Indeed, I have. And by a woman who has 
just left me. You probably met her as you came 
into the house." 

" Yes, Fiona Dear, the thought-reader. I re- 
cognised her as she passed me, and wondered what 
she was doing here." 

" She came to me partly out of revenge and 
partly for the sake of money," Hardy explained. 
'' The story is too long to go into now, but I will 
tell it all to you in time. Cannot you guess who 
it was who made the attempt to blind me ? " 

** I have had my suspicions all along," Lena 
murmured, *' though I have not dared to put them 
into words. It is the woman for whose sake you 
changed your mind " 

^*For whose sake I threw away the pearl and 
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took up a shell,*' Philip cried passionately. " Ah, 
my dear Lena, since I have been here, I have found 
another and still dearer eyesight than that which 
you deemed to be lost. The scales have fallen 
and I can see everything quite clearly now. By 
degrees, I am getting to the bottom of as Uack 
a conspiracy as ever wrecked the happiness of 
two Uves. I know now that Eleanor Marsh is no 
more than an adventuress. I know now that 
she dared not let me produce those diam^xids 
because the necklace was missing. I did not 
understand at the moment, not even at the time 
when I shammed blindness. But, at any rate, it 
is no more than your due that you should have 
an explanation of my strange conduct. When 
I went up to my room to fetch those stones my 
man followed me with a long telegram. It con- 
cerned my private affairs and my partner. Sir John 
Blatchford. I knew then that I was a ruined 
man, and that Blatchford had so contrived it 
that he was likely to escape the penalty of his 
crime." 

" He did so," Lena said. " He committed 
suicide." 

" When I came downstairs with that telegram, 
I give you my word that I had forgotten all about 
the jewels which I carried also. My whole atten- 
tion was concentrated upon a scheme for defeating 
Blatchford and saving my fortune. I had not 
thought of any definite plan when that stuff was 
fiung into my eyes, an act which did not trouble 
me much, except that I was indignant that any- 
one should presume to play a practical joke upo 
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me. When I found out that the Duchess's guests 
were taking the thing in terrible earnest, I let 
the matter pass, because I began to perceive a 
way out of the difficulty. Blatchford would think 
nothing about a blind man who chose to disappear 
from the ken of his friends and hide his troubles 
in obscurity. You will understand presently why 
I did this, and, when you understand, I am sure 
you will not blame me." 

'^ I am not sure that I blame you now," Lena 
said thoughtfully. ^'Really, I almost rejoice in 
the fact that you can stoop to be human, like the 
rest of us. PhiUp, let me tell you now, whilst 
I can, the meaning of that scene between Jasper 
Cleave and myself " 

"Not a word," PhiUp said. "Did I not teU 
you that the scales had fallen from my eyes, and 
that I can now see things from the proper stand- 
point ? You are as good and pure and innocent as 
you look. Why should you not in your girlish 
days have had innocent love passages with 
Cleave ? Then he was, to all outward seeming, a 
gentleman. You wrote him innocent letters wUkh 
were magnified into terribly indiscreet ones when 
the rascal came home again. You were afraid of 
me ; you did not dare to come and tell me the 
truth, because you feared lest I should take a 
harsh view " 

" I know you would," Lena said boldly. " How- 
ever, you were very different then to what you are 
now. Mr. Qeave offered me back the letters if 
I would give him one kiss — oh, it fills me with 
shame even to think of that moment And then, 
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as accident would have it, you came along and 
caught me " 

** It was no accident/' Philip said ** The whole 
thing vras a cruel conspiracy, craftily arranged. 
I must have been a fool not to have seen it at the 
time, but we are getting away from the point 
again, because I vras going to tell you why I came 
down here and why the world is still allowed to 
believe that I am blind. If you will come this 
way, I will show you something.'* 

As he spoke, Philip glanced at the clock and 
then gently led Lena to a little front sitting-room. 
There was a wire blind across the window, behind 
which they could stand and watch what was going 
on in the street without themselves being seen. 
For some little time they stood there in silence, 
till, presently, Philip grasped Lena's arm. He 
pointed silently to a figure on the other side of 
the road, the bent figure of a grey-haired man, 
muffled to the throat, his eyes hidden by glasses. 

" There is the mystery itself," he said. " You 
do not recognise him though you have seen him 
many a time before. You want to know who it is ? 
Then let me whisper in your ear. The man across 
the street is the so-called suicide. Sir John 
Blatchford." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TO THE RESCUE. 

Lena stared at Philip in amazement. She hardly 
comprehended what he was saying for the moment ; 
her eyes fdlowed the shabby figure on the other 
side of the road until, at length, he was hidden 
from sight. Then Lena turned to her companion 
and asked him to explain what it all meant. 

*^ I see you are surprised," Philip said, with a 
smile. " And, after all, the thing is easily e3qdained. 
I t(dd you that yonder figure is Sir John Blatcfafoid, 
and I told you no more than the truth." 

** But surely, you are mistaken," Lena esqmtn- 
lated. '^ I understood, like everybody else, that 
Sir John had committed suicide. He was found 
dead in his office, he was identified by his managing 
clerk and his own doctor, and subsequently buried. 
You surely don't want me to be betieve that 
some strange individual got Sir John away and 
impersonated him in that queer fashion ? " 

'* Well, it oxnes to something like that," Philip 
*' I daresay you have heard me speak of 

man named Walters ? " 

**I have heard you speak of him, but I have 
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never seen him/' Lena said. " Wasn't he a friend 
of your father's ? ' 

^' A friend of my father's and a friend of mine. 
Mr. Walters is one of the shrewdest men in the 
City of London, and more than once had given me 
a pretty broad hint to look after Blatchford and 
to get my money out of the firm if I could. I 
ignored all those hints foolishly enough, till the 
night we were at the Duchess of Daventry's. It 
was just after dinner that I had the tdegram, 
telling me that Blatchford had been found dead 
in his office, and that he had committed suicide. I 
said nothing about it to anybody, because it 
seemed to me to be policy to keep the matter 
secret. To my great surprise, just as I was going 
upstairs to fetch those diamonds I received a long 
telegram from Walters. It suggested that there 
was something wrong somewhere, for the simple 
reason that he, Walters, had received a business 
telegram from Blatchford, and the official time which 
was marked on the face of the telegram was just 
ten minutes later than the moment when Blatchford's 
dead body was found." 

" But that was impossible," Lena cried. 

" On the face of it, yes. But if we assume that 
the body in the office was not that of Blatchford at 
all, we begin to understand. On inquiries, I 
found that the telegram to Walters was absolutely 
necessary, and Blatchford risked it, feeUng that 
it was very unhkely that Walters would note at 
what hour the telegram form was handed in. 
However, he did notice it and sent me that warn- 
ing. I was still pondering the matter when I 
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received the stuff in my face, and immediately the 
wild idea occurred to me to sham blindness. You 
see, I felt pretty sure what had happened. Blatch- 
fcHrd had contrived to persuade people that he was 
dead, and was going o£E with everything he could 
lay his hands upon. There was no reason at all 
why he should not come to hear of my accident, and 
that would render him more careless as far as I 
was omcemed. At any rate, right or wrong, I did 
it, and there is an end of the matter. My idea was 
that Blatchford, feeling himself absolutely safe, 
would not leave the country at once, but would 
wait until the coast was clear." 

" But there is one thing you seem to have for- 
gotten," Lena said. " I can't understand who 
the man was who was so like Sir John — I 
mean, the man whose body was found in the 
office." 

I had quite overlooked that," Philip said ; 

but that explanation is perfectly easy. I re- 
member many years ago Sir John telling me 
something about a brother of his, who bore an 
extraordinary likeness to him. This brother had 
got himself into trouble some years before, and 
had discreetly disappeared. We will assume, for 
the sake of argtunent, that he had to return to 
England on business, and that he called upon Sir 
John probably with a view to obtaining money. 
Perhaps Blatchford refused, perhaps the unfortunate 
man committed suicide in a moment of despair. 
On the other hand, perhaps he died of heart 
failure, and Blatchford saw his way " 

** What a horrible idea ! " Lena cried. 
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"Well, I don't want to harrow your feelings 
unduly," Philip said, "but the facts are pretty 
well as I have stated them. It would be an easy 
matter to change clothes with the dead man, and 
for Blatchford to disappear, all the more as he 
had all his arrangements made for leaving the 
country. My theory is that the whole thing was 
an extraordinary stroke of luck for Blatchfofd ; 
but, be that as it may, you have just seen Sir 
John Blatchford walk down the street, and you 
know now that the body found in his oflBce was 
that of his unfortunate brother." 

" It seems a very {fusible theory," Lena said 
thoughtfully. " But how did you manage to 
get upon the track of your partner ? " 

" Oh, that was comparatively easy," Philip 
smiled. " You see, Blatchford had to put himself 
out of the way for a time, and what more likely 
hiding-place could he have than the obscure 
lodgings ch: hotel where his brother was staying ? 
He was wearing the dead man's clothes and had 
the dead man's papers in his possession. There 
would be sure to be a letter or two in the 
pockets addressed to Arthur Blatchford, scmie- 
where in London, and Sir John would naturally 
go ofif to the address given on the letter. With 
the assistance of my friend Walters, who was in 
the secret, we had no very great difficulty in 
tracking down Arthur Blatchford ; and, strangely 
enough, the man who stands in his shoes is staying 
in this very street. I have not been aWe to foUow 
him myself, for reasons which you will not fail 
to understand, but I am having him carefully 
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watched and all his movements are known to 
me," 

** You think he has the ccnnmand of money ? " 
Lena asked. 

*'My dear Lena, I am certain of it. He is in 
tonch with more than one bank, and, as far as I 
can ascertain, must have the handling of more than 
two hundred thousand pounds. Now that the 
debts of the firm are paid, that money belcMigs to 
me. The thing that puzzles me is, why Blatchlord 
should have taken this extraordinary step at all ? 
The firm was sound and prosperous enough, and 
the only explanation I can think of is that 
he has lost his reason ; but we shall know all about 
that in a few days now, for by the end of the 
week Blatchford will either have to disgorge his 
ill-gotten gains or fight the matter before a 
magistrate.'* 

*^ You are not afraid of his sUpping away in 
the meantime ? " Lena asked. ^' He is a very 
clever man " 

*' He is not clever enough to get out of this 
trouble," PhiUp said. **We practically know 
everything now. We know where nearly all the 
money is ; we are even acquainted with the name 
of the ship (m which Blatchford proposes to sail 
for South America next week. So 3rou see that 
though things looked very black a little time ago, 
there is every chance of their mending. I hope 
before Icmg to stand before the world again just 
as I stood before. Do you know, J, am glad this 
has luq>pened, for it has taught me a lesson that 
I sorely needed. All my hard worldly dreams 
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and ambitions are at an end now. I am going 
to lead a very different kind of life in the future. 
It is astonishing how one begins to fed for the 
weaknesses of others when misfortune overtakes 
one." 

** I am glad to hear you say that," Lena mur- 
mured. " It is the one thing that you needed, 
Phihp, the one touch of softness and sympathy 
wanted to make you a perfect man in my eyes. 
Not that it matters to me» of course, because we 
can never be anything but friends in the future, 
and without wishing to be in the least spiteful, 
I am quite sure that Mrs. Marsh will not care for 
the change. You won't mind my saying that, 
Philip ? " 

There was a peculiar smile upon Hardy's face 
as he looked into Lena's troubled eyes. He was 
blaming himself bitterly now for his mental blind- 
ness, his strange inability to discern between the 
false and the true, and yet he had always prided 
himself upon the fact that his fellow creatures 
to him were simply open books 

" I had forgotten all about Mrs. Marsh," he 
said. " I daresay you may imagine that I have 
missed her sympathy and brilliant presence 
of late. It wiU perhaps be news to you that I 
have hardly given her a single thought. Come, 
my dear Lena, I know it is not in your nature 
to think harshly of anybody, but do you really 
suppose that a woman like Eleanor Marsh would 
think twice about a man who had lost his sight 
and his fortune at the same time ? Now tell 
me candidly." 
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" I shouldn't like to say," Lena said. 

" Then let me say it for you. Mrs. Marsh came 
to see me the day after my accident, and I declined 
to see her. When I did finally have an interview 
with her we parted in quite a friendly spirit, bat 
we did part all the same, and that for good. 
There was no scene between us ; no violent reproaches 
on my side, no deep regrets on hers. To use a 
business expression, we simply dissolved partner- 
ship and there was an end of the matter." 

Lena was about to speak when the door opened 
and a tall, well-dressed figure came in. She 
started back at the sight of Lena. 

" Cc»ne in, Mrs. Marsh," Philip said quite good- 
humouredly ; " come in. We were just talking 
about you," 

The woman's face changed just f<»' a moment ; 
then she dropped into a chair, glancing uneasily 
from (Hie to the other. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



DOG ROB DOG. 

For once in his life, Monkwell had entirdy lost 
the good-natured boyishness of feature which 
usually distinguished him. He stood behind his 
counter, pale with anger and almost beside him- 
self with futile rage. He had not expected a trick 
like this ; he began to realise that threats and 
bluster were thrown away upon Fiona Dear. 

" Come, come — ^you will have your little joke»'* 
he said. *' And now you have finished, kindly 
hand me back that necklace.'* 

'* There is no joke about it at all," Fiona Dear 
said coolly. ''You are a cunning little man, and 
absolutely unscrupulous, I know, but you have 
met your match this time. Do you mean to tell 
me that you don't know that necklace was stolen 
from a case belonging to Mr. Philip Hardy ? 
Because if you like to carry the thing out on those 
lines, I am prepared to fight you with 3rour own 
weapons. All you can do is to give me into the 
custody of the police, which I shall not in the least 
mind, and then the matter can be fought out 
before magistrates. My word; I should enjoy 
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that. Just think of the sorry figure you would 
cut in the witness-box ! Fancy how a smart 
barrister would turn you inside out» and you would 
have to admit that you were dealing with stolen 
property with your eyes open ! Now call your 
police in and let us see what the result will be." 
" You Jezebel ! " Monkwell said between his 
teeth. " How did you come to find out all this ? " 
"Ask Jasper Cleave," Fiona Dear laughed. 
'^ I daresay he can supply all the missing links 
of the evidence. There is nothing about it that 
I don't know ; and now, if you have decided not 
to carry the game any farther, I will wish 3rou 
a very polite good-morning. I am going to take 
this necklace to Mr. Hardy, and in return I shall 
receive the money of which I am in such sore 
need. If you had played your part fairly, we might 
have sold that necklace and divided the plunder 
between us. As it is, you have lost your stones, 
to say nothing of the thousand pounds which 
Eleanor Marsh owes you. Good-morning, little 
man, and I hope this interview will not spoil your 
appetite for lunch." 

With a laugh, Fiona Dear turned and left the 
shop, followed by Cleave. The latter's admira- 
tion was outspoken, the comedy had been entirely 
after his own heart. He had always hated 
Monkwell sincerely, and the jeweller's discomfiture 
filled him with the liveliest satisfaction. And yet, 
in spite of all, he was wondering now how he could 
turn the thing to the best advantage. 

** That was splendidly done," he said. " Upcm 
my word, I have never seen anything better. 

Q 
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But, my dear lady, what is the game ? You are 
surely not going to carry out your threat and 
return that necklace to Philip Hardy ? " 

*' Indeed I am/' Fiona Dear declared. ^ Don't 
3rou see that it is to my advantage to do so ? I 
am in desperate need of money, I am runniDg a 
great risk in being here at all. If I attempt to 
pledge this thing, I will find myself in a very 
awkward position, whereas if I take it to Mr. 
Hardy, I shall get my thousand pounds with the 
knowledge that the money belongs to me and 
that I have defrauded nobody. You must admit 
that the criminal, however successful he may be, 
does not sleep so soundly at night as an honest man." 

" But this is madness," Cleave protested. " I 
can show you where you can get five thousand 
pounds for that necklace within an hour, and no 
questions asked either. Besides, what is the good 
of taking it to Hardy? To begin with, I don't 
suppose you even know where he is to be found. 
At any rate, none of his friends do. No doubt 
he has left the country." 

" There are times when strangers know more 
than friends," Fiona laughed. "You can take 
it from me that I know exactly where to put my 
hand upon Philip Hardy. In fact, to be quite 
candid, I have had a long chat with him within 
the last two hours." 

Cleave looked up with some anxiety on his 
face. 

" I can't make you out," he said. " You fairly 
beat me. What can you possibly have to gain 
by taking the side of Philip Hardy ? And where 
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would he be likely to find the thousand pounds? 
Why» the fellow is as hard up as I am.'* 

'*He is not hard up at all/' Fiona Dear said 
serenely. *' It will astonish you» as it will other 
people, to see Philip Hardy occupying his <dd 
position within the next few da}^. Do you believe 
in coincidences ? " 

"Only when they bring misfortunes," Geave 
said. "For instance, I have had my two un- 
fortunate coincidences in meeting men I did not 
particularly want to see, and those coincidences 
have given me a pretty bad time. Once in 
Australia ** 

"Oh, never mind about your rascalities. You 
will quite understand how a woman in my 
position gets hold of private information. And 
there is no end to the credulity of hmnan nature. 
Scores of men who openly scoff at my. methods 
have come before now creeping up to my room 
to ask me questions concerning their most inner 
lives. If I liked to try the game of blackmail, 
I could make more money than I want. If I 
Uked to open my mouth, how many a promising 
career could I ruin ! But all this is by the way. 
I suppose you have heard of Sir John Blatchford 
and his sensational suicide ? It must be fresh in 
your mind." 

" Oh, I know all about that, but I should like 
to know what Sir John Blatchford has to do with 
this ? '• 

" Well, he was a client of mine. He frequently 
consulted me, and, like most of my clients, 
he told me a great deal more than he had 
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imagined. He told me enough, at any rate, for 
me to see that it vras to my advantage to find 
Mr. Hardy and take his side. To be perfectly 
candid, I am after money now to get me out of 
the country, and once that necklace passes into 
Mr. Hardy's possession, the money I need will 
be mine." 

" And where do I come in ? " Cleave asked. 

** My dear sir, you don't come in at all, as far 
as I am concerned. Now that you have served 
my purpose, I don't care two straws what becomes 
of you. Meanwhile, we are going as far as Mrs. 
Marsh's flat, where I have something to say to 
that inestimable servant of hers. Now come 
along and don't look sulky. If you behave 3rour- 
self properly, I have no doubt I can put some- 
thing in your way." 

The strangely-assorted couple were back again 
at Court viUe Square at length. They had barely 
settled down to cigarettes and some light refresh- 
ment in the dining-room when the door was 
flung violently open and Eleanor Marsh came 
in. She threw aside her veil and goggles and a 
long dust-coat, which afforded an excellent disguise, 
then she turned upon Fiona Dear in a sudden fury. 

" What do you mean by this ? " she demanded 
breathlessly. " How dare you come here in this 
fashion ? " 

" My good creature," Fiona Dear said sweetly, 
"you really must not get in these dreadful 
tempers. They spoil your features and induce 
wrinkles, which at your time of hfe are exceedin^y 
hard to get rid of. If you want to know why 
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I came here, I will tell you. I came in search 
of the money you promised me, which money 
you have not paid, neither, so far as I can see, 
do you intend to. That being so, I have had 
to play my own hand in my own way." 

" But I could not get the money," Eleanor 
Marsh protested. > ^* Luck has been dead against 
me lately, and my creditors have very nearly 
ruined me. Still, I got that little fool of a Lena 
Grey to Usten to me, and in a few days she has 
promised me quite a large sum in ready cash, then 
I can pay you." 

" Not out of that money, anyway," Fiona Dear 
laughed. '^Unless I am greatly mistaken, you 
will never see a farthing of Miss Grey*s money. 
Doubtless, by this time, she and Philip Hardy 
have come to a proper understanding, which 
will Ukely " 

" Understanding ? " Eleanor Marsh stanmiered. 
" Why, she doesn't even know where he is. 
Nobody does, for that matter." 

"Oh, really, then let me tell you that I know 
where he is. I was with him this morning, and 
we came to a very amiable understanding on the 
subject of the missing bracelet. You need not 
trouble about me any more ; you may look upon 
your debt to me as cancelled, because, indirectly, 
I have obtained the cash in another way. You 
may be surprised to hear that I have the necklace 
which Monkwell refused to part Math in my pocket. 
Modesty forbids me to boast of the ingenious way 
in which I obtained it, but Mr. Cleave will tdl 
you how I managed to get hold of it." 
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'' But Philip Hardy has no money/* Eleanor 
cried. 

"" Indeed, he has. He will have everjrthing 
back in a day or two." 

Like a flash Eleanor's mind was made up. All 
traces of anger vanished from her face, a look 
of anxiety came over her features instead. She 
turned eagerly to Fiona Dear. 

'' I am glad to hear this," she said. ** Tell 
me where to find Mr. Hardy. I will go to him 
at once." 

Fiona Dear took up a pencil from the table 
and hastily dashed the address of! on a sheet of 
notepaper. With a careless smile, she handed 
this to Eleanor Marsh, who was already busily 
engaged in assuming her motor disguise. No 
sooner was this adjusted than she turned and 
left the room without another word. Fiona Dear 
burst into a ringing laugh of amusement which 
was genuine. 

" Splendid ! " she cried. " Simply splendid ! 
Poor as I am, I would give half I possess to be 
present at the interview." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



A DAY TOO LATE. 



Once arrived at her hiding-place in G>llege Street. 
Eleanor Marsh hastily stripped herself of her 
driving clothes and assumed a dress which she 
deemed most likely to suit her appearance. She 
had no fear that she was being watched or 
followed, the only thing that was uppermost in 
her mind was the knowledge that in some way 
Hardy had come back into his own again, and 
must be persuaded to resume the old relations 
before he could have any suspicion that Eleanor 
knew anyttdng of the fresh change of fortune. She 
felt quite confident of her power to manage this. 
It would only mean a little acting on her part 
and the thing was done. After all, so far as the 
woman could care for anybody but herself, she 
was genuinely fond of Hardy. From her point of 
view, he would be a far better husband than a 
congenital idiot like Blair. 

Assured of victory, Eleanor knocked at the 
door of Philip's himible abode. She refused even 
to be announced, and pushed her way into the 
little back room with the air of a conqueror. Then 
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she fairly staggered back and dropped into a chair 
as she found herself face to face with Lena. The 
thing was so unexpected and so staggering that 
the woman utterly lost her self-possession. 

" I did not expect this," she stammered. " I 
came round to see you ; indeed, I should have 
come long before, only I had not the remotest 
idea where to look for you. But what I have 
to say will keep now until Miss Grey has gone.** 

'' There is no occasion why you shouldnH say 
what you want to say in the presence of Miss 
Grey,'* Philip said. " Won't you take this arm- 
chair ? I am afraid your seat is a dusty one and 
likely to soil that very pretty dress you are wearing. 
Really, I have never seen you in anything that 
suits you so well." 

" Seen me," the adventuress faltered. " Do 
you mean to tell me that you can see what I 
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" As well as you can see yourself," Philip 
smiled. " Not to deceive you any longer, I have 
never lost my sight at all. I have just been ex- 
plaining at some length to Miss Grey why I deemed 
it expedient to sham blindness and so impose 
upon the sympathy of my friends. It was not 
a nice thing to do, and I feel more or less ashamed 
of myself, the only excuse I have being that the 
end has justified the means. But we need not 
go into that, as it does not concern anybody but 
Miss Grey and myself." 

At this somewhat pointed remark, Eleanor 
Marsh pricked up her ears. There was no mis- 
taking the significance of Philip's tone; he was 
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quite polite, and not in the least indignant, but 
it was dear that he meant exactly what he said. 
It was time to play a desperate card, even if it 
had to be played in the presence of Lena Grey. 
Eleanor Marsh had made up her mind to win now, 
but if she failed, she knew that the humiliation 
would be unspeakable. 

'' I should have thought anything that con- 
cerned you would have concerned me also," she 
said gently. " Do you know, Philip, I have been 
hunting for you high and low ? I am glad that 
Miss Grey is here, because I want to make my 
confession before her. I have behaved very badly 
to you, Philip. I have shown a lack of sympathy 
for which I have never ceased to reproach myself. 
I ought not to have let you go, I ought to have 
known that I had more than enough for the needs 
of both of us, but I allowed my selfishness to 
prevail ; I could not make up my mind to en- 
ctunber m3^self with a husband who was blind. 
It explains how hard and harsh Society makes 
one. And yet I was so different at one time." 

"That I am prepared to believe," Philip said 
poUtely. 

" Oh, of course, you are quite justified in being 
bitter. Anyone would be in the circumstances ; 
but I have been severely punished for my cold- 
ness, Philip, and I have come here to ask your 
forgiveness. I began to repent almost before I 
had left you, and when you disappeared and I 
could not find you, all the pleasure went out of 
life for me. I thought I should never be the 
same again." 
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The woman was acting now, and acting superbly. 
There was a passionate tremor in her voice and 
a look in her eyes which would have deceived 
the most suspicious. Indeed, even Lena was 
carried away by it for the moment. 

But it was all wasted upon Philip, who smiled 
in the same polite, dry way, as a man does who 
watches a comedy for the second time. 

'' I quite understand," he said ; " and you 
found me by accident, I suppose ? " 

"Oh, yes. It was a fortunate chance.*' 

" Indeed. I thought perhaps the lady known 
as Fiona Dear might have helped }^u." 

Eleanor caught her lip between her teeth. She 
clenched her hands savagely. It began to come 
home to her now that she was going to taste all 
the bitterness of defeat, and that in the presence 
of Lena Grey, whom she had done so much to 
humiliate. She made one last effort to recover 
her lost ground. 

" What does it matter," she cried, " so long 
as we are together again ? What does your 
poverty matter so long as I have more than 
enough for both of us ? Our happiness " 

" I am afraid our happiness has nothing to do 
with it," Philip said, in the same cool, level tone. 
" On the whole, I think it will be just as well if 
we do not pursue this line of argument. We 
parted, I may say, by mutual consent, and, as fcur 
as I am concerned, there is really nothing to for* 
give. As I was saying to Miss Grey just now, 
I have had my eyes opened in more ways than 
one, I begin to see things now which ou^t to 
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have been plain before me from the first. That 
being so, I don't think I need detain you any 
longer. It was very good of you to come and 
look me up in my humble abode, but this is hardly 
the place to entertain visitors ; and, besides, I 
have my literary work to occupy my attention.** 

It was all over, the acting had been in vain, 
and Eleanor Marsh sat there crushed and broken 
down in the presence of her rival. Not that Lena 
appeared to enjoy her triumph in the least. She 
was looking from one to the other with a puzzled 
and bewildered expression of face, as if she did 
not quite comprehend what was going on. 
Eleanor made one last attempt to recover her 
dignity. 

'' I am not altogether surprised that you take 
this tone," she said. " Perhaps it is natural, 
considering everything. And there are certain 
natures that rebel against poverty, natures which 
are soured and spoilt by it. I am sadly afraid 
that yours is one of those, Philip. But I will 
come and see you again when you are alone, and 
when I hope to find you in a m re forgiving 
mood." 

'^ I am afraid it is quite useless," Philip said. 
" You see, I have been finding out a great many 
things lately which have caused me immense 
surprise. I need not go into detail, because I 
think you know what I mean without that. If 
you do come again in the course of a day or two» 
I shall be much obliged if you will bring Bfr. Jasper 
Cleave with you. An interview between us and 
that gentleman may be the means of saving both 
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of you a great deal of trouble. Need I speak 
more plainly ? " 

Evidently there was no reason for more plain 
speaking on the part of Hardy, as Eleanor 
Marsh's face fully testified. The odour left her 
cheeks, and she could not force to her lips the 
words she desired to say. 

I do not understand you," she faltered. 
Oh, I think you do. As I told you just now, 
my mental vision is clearer than it used to be; 
so also are the eyes which you deemed lost for 
ever. On the eventful night when one whom 
I thought to be a friend served me so badly " 

" Did you see who it was ? " EleancM* faltered. 
" Do you mean to say you know who ? ' 

"Indeed, I do," PhiUp replied cahnly. "I 
can put my hand upon the culprit at this very 
moment." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TOWARDS THE LIGHT. 

" You — you know who did it ? " Eleanor Mar^ 
faltered. **Do you mean to say that you are 
in a position ? " 

** I spoke quite plainly," Philip replied. " I 
mean to say that I now know exactly what hap- 
pened in the Duchess of Daventry's house. As 
a matter of fact, I saw the hand of my assailant 
go up just before the light went out. She was 
a little bit too eager, a little too ready to play 
her part. I suppose she wanted to prevent me 
from displaying those diamonds, and could think of 
no better plan for interfering with the programme 
than an attempt to blind me. To tdl you the 
truth, for a day or two Dr. Chambers took rather 
a serious view of the matter. I might have been 
blinded for life, but I am spared that» and the 
woman who tried to bring it all about ought to 
be grateful that I did not prosecute her. Perhaps 
she does not know that a crime like hers is 
punishable with penal servitude for life. I assure 
you such is the case." 

There was no more fight left in Eleanor Mar^ ; 

as I 
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she could only sit there white and set, waitoig 
for Philip to pronounce his verdict. Lena seemed 
to understand at last ; her features were aghast 
with horror and amazement. 

" You did it ! " she cried. " Oh, how could 
you think of such a thing ! It seems incredible." 

" I don't think we shall gain anything by 
carrying on the discussion. It is for better to 
bring this painful interview to a dose. I am not 
likely to take any steps '* 

" I deny the whole thing," Eleanor Marsh 
whispered, finding her voice at last. '*I defy 
you to prove " 

" I am not going to attempt to prove any- 
thing," Philip said. " Have I not just told you 
I know everything ? Instead of being the rich 
woman you profess to be, you are in desperate 
straits. You have been in difficulties for the 
last two years. It was essential that you should 
marry a rich man, and you did me the honour 
of selecting me as your choice, but I was not 
to know your position, because that would have 
been fatal to your plans. Please don't interrupt 
me. When I inform you that Fiona Dear has 
been here for an hour or more this morning, 
you will perhaps see the futility of further 
denial. I know all about the scheme for getting 
the thought-reader out of the way and how 
you impersonated her. Fortune always favours 
women of your class up to a certain point, 
and Fortune enabled you to get hold of Jasper 
Cleave just at the right moment ; and I know 
all about that, too. No, you need not look con- 
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fused, Lena ; long ago I have fully acquitted you 
of any blame in the matter. I know how sorely 
you were tempted, and how those people con- 
spired to humiliate you. It was the irony of fate 
that there was a chance witness to the transfer 
of my diamond necklace to Mr. Monkwell's 
manager. Now you will see how easy it is for 
me to put two and two together and deduce the 
reason why those smelling salts were thrown in 
my fsice. How you, Mrs. Marsh, obtained 
possession of the rest of my diamonds, I 
don't know, but, doubtless, that will come out 
in time. I don't think I have any more to 
say at present. Allow me to wish you good- 
m<Miiing." 

Philip rose gravely and opened the door for 
Eleanor Marsh. It was useless for her to stay. 
The game was up, and she had to console her- 
self with the reflection that things were no 
worse. As far as she could gather, Phihp Hardy 
had no intention of prosecuting her, so that she 
would be free to go her own way in the future. 
True, she had not a sovereign in the world to call 
her own, and no prospect of obtaining money unless 
she could manage to marry Blair. In these circum- 
stances she might still hold her own in Society ; 
but, then, she dare not appear at her flat for fear 
of being arrested for more than one pressing debt. 
Unless something unexpected happened during the 
next two days, Society would know Eleanor Marsh 
no longer, and the waters would close over that 
brilliant head for ever. There was no earthly 
chance now of deriving a pennypiece from Lena 
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Grey, and Eleanor cursed the evil fate which had 
overtaken her at this juncture. 

"There is only one thing for it/* she muttered 
to herself as she walked along. " I must see Blair 
at once. I should think that the blackmailing story 
would be quite good enough for him, seeing that 
he is such a fool.*' 

Eleanor was fortunate enough to find Blair 
at home, and from the smug expression of the 
man's face, and the sort of half-familiarity with 
which he ushered her up the stairs, she inferred that 
little visits of this kind were by no means infrequent. 

Blair was loimging over a late breakfast and 
had just lighted his first cigarette when Eleanor 
entered. There was something about his manner 
which she by no means hked. It was not given 
to this man to be over courteous and polite where 
women were concerned, but there was a jocular 
familiarity now which told its own tale. 

'* This is awfully good of you," Blair said with 
a grin. " Sit down and have a cigarette. No ? 
Well, try a brandy and soda, or just a little bottle 
of champagne. You look awfully cut up, my 
dear girl. What is the matter with you ? " 

At any other time Eleanor would have resented 
this tone and put Blair in his place ; but it was 
no time to be particular, and she had a story to 
tell. She began to reel it off in her own dramatic 
fashion. It was precisely the same narrative that 
she had told to Lena, but in this instance with far 
different effect. Blair lay back in his chair smoking 
a cigarette and smiling as if something amused him. 

" Well," Eleanor exclaimed, " have you any- 
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thing to say ? Isn't it enough that I should come 
here forced to make this hiuniliating confession 
to a man whose esteem and good-will I value more 
than anything in the world ? '* 

Blair chuckled. Apparently he had not been 
touched at all. 

" My dear Eleanor," he said, with the same 
insolent familiarity, " do you expect a man of 
the world to beheve all that bally rot ? This is 
too good a joke." 

Eleanor drew a deep breath ; she was quivering 
from head to foot with indignation. She could 
have slapped the leering, smiling face. 

" I am telling you the truth," she said, " and 
unless you find me four thousand pounds to-day, 
everything must be at an end between us. I 
am very sorry to say this." 

•Oh, come now," Blair said, somewhat un- 
easily. " None of that, my dear girl. There 
never has been anything between us, as you know 
perfectly well. I don't say I haven't admired 
you, or that I have not made a fuss of you, but 
I have never said a word to lead you to believe 
that my intentions were serious. Though, upon 
my word, I came precious near asking you to 
be my vdfe a day or two ago, for you are a fine 
woman and no mistake. Still, I have got my 
position to look to, and, when I do marry, shall 
choose a real high-flyer for my wife — big cotmty 
family, a girl with a title and all that kind of 
thing. I will find the money and she shall find the 
position ; and there you are, don't you know. 
Nothing easier, I assure you." 

R 
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"You little wretch," Eleanor screamed. "I 
have a good mind to take up that riding whip 
and slash your silly face. Yoi^low-bred cad, how 
dare you talk to me in this fashion ? You may 
have the money, and you may marry well, but 
you will never be a gentleman, if you live to be 
a hundred." 

''Keep calm," Blair said. ''Nothing to gain 
by making a scene, you know. You see, as a 
matter of fact, I have been hearing things about 
you lately. You have been blown upon, my dear 
gu-l. People are beginning to talk, and, unless 
you he low, you wiU find most of the best houses 
closed against you." 

" What are they saying about me ? " Eleanor 
asked. 

** Well, they are sa}dng you are an adventuress, 
to begin with. I heard it last night at the club. 
Stratton has got the whole story, and he is one 
of the biggest gossips in London. Never knew 
Stratton to repeat a bit of scandal that wasn't 
true. He says you are the daughter of a game- 
keeper, or something like that, and that he knows 
a man who was acquainted with you when you 
were in a tobacconist's shop. He told us last 
night of poor old Archie Gordon, who used to 
be sweet upon you, and 'was mad to marry 
you. Like a sensible girl, you wouldn't have 
anytliing to do with him. Naturally, you thought 
you could do better than hook a tippler like Gordon, 
who was nearly at the end of his resources. 
Stratton says that when Archie died he left you 
about three thousand pounds, and with this money 
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you blossomed out into a fascinating American 
widow with a large fortune. That is the story, 
as far as it goes ; and that is the reason, my dear 
Eleanor, why I propose to fight uncommonly 
shy of you in the futiure. Now come, don't bear 
any malice." 

Wild words rose to Eleanor's lips, but she 
managed to restrain them. There was just the 
chance yet that she might do something with 
this little wretch, for she had not forgotten the 
fact that she stood there not only reddess, but 
penniless, too. 

" Then you decUne to help me ? " she asked. 

" Not to anything like the extent you suggest," 
Blair said. ** It is not nice to be hard up, I know, 
and, if you like to take it, I'll give you a cheque 
for a hundred. Only don't come here again, 
because if you do you won't be admitted." 

Eleanor swallowed her pride, bitter as it was; 
she would have liked to have torn up that slip of 
pink paper and thrown it in the face of the cad. 
As it was, she could only smile and shake the 
hand of the man whom she would have cheerfully 
seen dead at her feet. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



SIR JOHN BLATCHFORD. 

*^ Really, Philip, I cannot quite understand it 
even yet," Lena said, when she and Hardy were 
alone again. ^' I declare to you, I never suspected 
that woman. I have never liked her; there is 
something about her which has always aroused 
my suspicions. She struck me as being something 
different to what she really is. Not that one 
could take any objection to her manners or her 
style generally, for both are perfect. Anyone 
more to the manner bom I never saw. And she 
was in the very best society, apparently in com- 
mand of unlimited money, a welcome everywhere.** 
" I expect there are many like her," Philip said. 
** Her audacity and daring are superb. The thing 
that I cannot forgive her for is the cold and 
deliberate way in which she has injured you." 
** Injured me ? " Lena cried. " How so ? " 
" Oh, I had forgotten to explain that to you. 
The whole thing was a vdcked conspiracy. That 
woman wanted a rich husband to get her out of 
her difficulties and she chose me. Unfortunately, 
she had not taken you into consideration, and it 

2^58 
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was a great blow to her to find that we were 
engaged. She did not discover that till the night 
of the party at Lexington House, but that did 
not deter her. She knew that we were going down 
to the Duchess's place, and there she made up her 
mind to fire her mine and wreck your hfe. Just 
at that moment. Fortune brought Jasper Cleave 
in her way, and the whole path was cleared. 
Cleave was more or less smuggled into the 
Duchess's house to play his part, and he played 
it very well. The first thing was to get hold 
of Fiona Dear and keep her from giving her 
performance. This was done by Mrs. Marsh and 
Cleave between them. Fiona Dear was over, 
powered on her way from the station, and left 
more or less insensible in a ditch. Previous to 
this, Eleanor Marsh had managed to interest me 
in the doings of Fiona Dear and made me promise 
to consult the oracle. Needless to say, when I did 
consult the oracle, I was in contact, not with Fiona 
Dear, but with Mrs. Marsh, who was impersonating 
her. Being in ignorance of this fact, I was fairly 
startled with the revelations the woman made. So 
impressed was I that I demeaned myself by con- 
senting to watch your movements, and when I saw 
that caress pass between you and Jasper Qeave, 

I was so overcome '* 

''Please don't," Lena whispered, her face 
flaming scarlet. " I want to forget that disgraceful 
episode. And yet if you only knew how innocent 
it all was, and how I was making that little 
sacrifice in order to save the happiness of my 
life " 
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** I am bound to speak of it now/' PhIIq> went 
on. ** Though, I promise you, that the subject 
will never be mentioned between us again. You 
see, I did not know then what I know now. I 
did not realise that you were violating your better 
feelings out of sheer a£fection for me. Now that 
I come to look back on the incident, it raises you 
higher in my estimation than ever. But we will 
discuss all that by-and-by. The immediate result 
of my watching you was that our engagement 
was broken off, and, on the spur of the moment, 
I offered my damaged affections to Mrs. Marsh, 
who, doubtless, had calculated on my doing that 
foolish thing. On the face of it the conspiracy 
was successful, she had managed to become 
engaged to a rich man, so that, apparently, all 
her money troubles were at an end. She thought 
she would be able to get as much credit as she 
needed, and was satisfied with the result of her 
wickedness." 

" It does not seem to have done her much good," 
Lena murmured 

" Indeed, it has," Philip went on. •* But there 
was an urgent matter calling for immediate atten- 
tion. That was a little trouble with a man named 
Monkwell, a diamond merchant in Bond Street. 
Mrs. Marsh had swindled him out of some diamonds, 
and he had given her a certain time to pay or be 
locked up. At the very moment of the woman's 
triumph the arm of the law reached for her. She 
had to find the money or give security for it at 
once. Of course, in common with a good many 
other people, she knew all about the Hardy 
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diamonds, and resolved to get hold of them, which, 
eventually, she did. With a necklace in her pocket 
she went down the garden to an alcove to inter- 
view Monkwell's manager. She showed him the 
diamonds as a proof that she was in funds, but 
Monkwell's man refused to be satisfied. He asked 
for the necklace as security, and Mrs. Marsh had 
to part with it. I know ail this is true, because 
Fiona Dear was in the alcove and heard it all. 
She had managed to get as far as the alcove with 
the aid of a gamekeeper, who had been despatched 
to the house for some brandy. Being a clever 
woman, and, of course, knowing Eleanor Marsh 
by reputation, Fiona Dear took in what it all 
meant, with an eye to ultimate benefit for her- 
self. %She guessed the reason why she had been 
so badly treated, and, indeed, you will recollect 
how Eleanor Marsh was discomfited when she 
was confronted by the thought-reader in the 
drawing-room. And now you can understand 
what a perilous position Mrs. Marsh occupied when 
I was induced to go upstairs and fetch the 
diamonds. But I need not go over the old ground 
again, for now you must grasp everything that it is 
necessary to know." 

Lena nodded thoughtfully. She felt inclined 
to forgive Eleanor Marsh for the part that she 
had played, for she saw the path of happiness 
opening out again before her. 

''And you have quite forgiven me my indis- 
cretion ? " she asked. 

'' My dear Lena, there is nothing to forgive," 
he said. '' On the contrary, I have to implore 
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your clemency for my own egotistical harshness. 
In the hour of trouble, I was as weak and prone 
to temptation as the rest of the world. The 
fact is, like most people who have been spoilt 
all their lives, I took too stem a view of humanity. 
I was like a rich man boasting of his honesty; 
just as if he would not be a fool to be anything 
but honest. Integrity and honour are no virtues 
when they are free from temptation, and there 
was I, judging ypu in that cold way ¥^en, all 
the time, I was just as Bad. My dear Lena, if 
you will forget the past I am sure that we shall 
be happy together, ha]ppier than you ever ex- 
pected. You will not find me in future disposed 
to sacrilice everything to my own ambitions. 
When I come to think of it, I am glad that things 
have fallen out as they have done." 

** You cannot be more glad than I am," Lena 
whispered. " You know I have not ceased to 
care for you, and that I never shall. And if any 
forgiveness of mine " 

The sentence was not finished, for the door burst 
open and a short man, with grey hair and a keen, 
eager face, bustled in. He did not appear to see 
Lena for a moment, but rushed across the room 
and began to shake Philip violently by the hand. 

" Congratulate you with all my heart," he said. 
*' We have tracked him down at last ; we have 
found where to lay our hands upon ever3rthing, 
and can now confront the gentleman and make 
him disgorge. He has everything arranged for 
flight, has changed his money into negotiable 
securities, and it is all in his handbag at the 
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present moment. Come along and let us inter- 
view him. It is fortunate, perhaps, that we have 
not very far to go." 

" I am quite ready," Philip said eagerly. " But 
you appear to overlook the fact that Miss Grey 
is here. Lena, this is my good friend Mr. Walters, 
whom you have heard me speak of. You can 
guess the meaning of what he has just been 
sa}dng. Would you like to come with us, or 
don't you think it would be better if you went 
home in a cab ? This is hardly work for a 
woman." 

Lena was inclined to' the same opinion. A 
few moments and she was rolling homewards in 
a cab, fiUed with more happiness than she had 
ever experienced belore. She knew now that 
Philip had come back to her, and refused to let 
her mind dwell on the past. There was no feeling 
of bitterness ^t the way in which she had been 
treated. It was all for the best in the best of 
all worlds. There was a new joy in the knowledge 
that a fresher and more enlightened love had 
come to her. There wotdd be no fear in the future 
that ambition wotdd come first and love after- 
wards. Lena looked eagerly forward to the 
evening when Philip had promised to see her again, 
when, no doubt, the last lingering misunderstanding 
would be cleared up. There would be no more 
clouds, and all tears would be wiped from her eyes. 

Meanwhile, Hardy and his companion had gone 
a little way down the road till they came to a house 
before which Walters stopped. He did not even 
go through the formality of ringing the bell, 
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but merely turned the handle and walked in. 
PerhaDs he had been there before, i(x he did not 
hesitate at all which direction to take. Upstairs 
on the first floor a door was slightly open, and 
the intruders looked in. Walters gave a chuckle 
of satisfaction and signified to Philip to follow. 
At a ratable a man sat almost doubled up, writing 
busily. There was a large pile of papers in froat 
of him, and scattered about the room were travel • 
ling cases and portmanteaus, indicating that the 
occupant of the room was Ukely to undertake a 
journey soon. So engrossed was he in his writing 
that he did not look up or move until Walters 
leant forward and shook him by the shoulder. 
Then he gave a little gasp, and his spectacles fell 
from his nose. 

" I don't understand this," he cried indignantly. 
" If you two gentlemen imagine that I " 

The speaker paused ; he seemed incapable of 
further speech. 

" All right, you need not worry," Walters said. 
" We'll do all the talking for the present. Mean- 
while, let me relieve you of that very artistic grey 
wig and whiskers. Your spectacles have already 
welcomed us ; and now, Sir John Blatchford, 
late of the City of London, Merchant, will you be 
so good as to inform your partner and myself 
what all this mystery means ? " 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



WINGS OF FORTUNE. 



It was a little time before the man at the table 
found his voice. He looked from one to the 
other of his visitors, as if half expecting that they 
would give him a lead, but nothing came from 
either, and he was forced to begin the conversation. 

" What do you want me to say ? " he asked. 

" I don't think you need say anything," Walters 
retorted, " so long as you transfer to us the securi- 
ties which you have in that black bag by your side. 
What you have done with your own share of 
your money, and the money of the firm, matters 
little to us, seeing that all the debts are paid. I 
have been making a calculation, and find that 
you owe your partner, Philip Hardy, just over 
two hundred thousand poimds. If you will 
hand that sum to him, you are free to go your 
own way as soon as you like. It is not too much 
to ask." 

" But I have no money," Blatchford protested. 

" I gambled it all away. I speculated to recover 

myself until there was absolutdy nothing left. I 

dared not face my creditors or my friends in the 
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City, and was trying to find some way of escaft 
when Fortune gave me the opening I so sorely 
needed. At the right time my imfortunate 

brother came along " 

"We will talk about your brother later/* 
Walters said bluntly. " Meanwhile, unless you 
drop all lies and stick to the truth, we shall call 
in the poUce and leave them to settle the matter. 
You have already caused misery and trouble 
enough by your shameless conduct, without 
trying to wriggle out of it as you are doing just 
now. Give us the bonds." 

But I have none," Blatchford whined. 

Oh, I am getting tired of this," Walters said 
impatiently. " Do you suppose that you have 
a couple of children to deal with ? I suppose 
you have forgotten that telegram you sent to me — 
a telegram handed in at the post-ofl5ce some 
minutes after you were supposed to have been 
found dead in your room. The telegram had 
to be sent, and you calculated that I should not 
notice the time marked upon it, but I did notice 
it, and that aroused my suspicions at once. And 
when I heard that your unfortunate brother was 
m England again and had been seen in the 
City, I set inquiries on foot at once. Those in- 
quiries were exceedingly satisfactory as far as I 
was concerned, but I have no doubt that that 
view is not yours. Now, to make a long story 
short, my man found you the very next morning 
after the supposed suicide. Since then, you have 
been carefully watched ; indeed, you have not 
done a single stroke of business which is un- 
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known to me. We know the name of every bank 
you have been to. I have a full list of all the 
securities at present in your black bag. To go 
still further, I am acquainted with the name of 
the ship by which you mean to sail ; I could 
even tell you the name of the house you have 
taken in Buenos Ayres. Now, after that, do you 
think it is worth while shuffling any longer ? *' 

The bent figure in the chair seemed to droop 
and shrivel, and the lines about the careworn 
mouth to take a deeper curve. Blatchford made 
no resistance as Walters took up the black bag 
and emptied the contents on the table. Walters 
smiled triumphantly as he proceeded to check 
the securities on a sheet of paper with the aid of 
a pencil. He totalled up the figmres rapidly and 
handed the paper over to Philip. The latter 
smiled. 

''Did I not teU you what the amount would 
be ? " Walters asked. " As I said, it is over 
two himdred thousand poimds. If you don't mind. 
Sir John, we will borrow this bag, because now 
you no longer have any need for it. We will 
drive down presently to Mr. Hardy's bankers, and 
then the incident will be closed. There is one 
thing I should like to know, however." 

" Then you are not going to prosecute me ? " 
Blatchford said in a shaking voice. "You won't 
expose me. Give me a chance to make a fresh 
start in America " 

*• I am not going to stand in your way," Philip 
said coldly. "Neither am I going to prosecute 
you. There has been bother and trouble enough 
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as it is, and badly as you have behaved, I am not 
altogether proad of the part I have played myself. 
So far as I am concerned, this is good-b}^, and I 
hcfpe I shall never look upon your fece again. I 
want to forget you if I can." 

''Half a momrat," Walters exdatmed. '*I 
have a little curiosity to know how the whde thing 
has been managed, and I will iask Sir John to 
explain. I want to know all about the sukide.** 

''That is easfly told," Blatchford said in a low 
voice. "It was rather a slack aftemo(m and 
most of the clerks were away. There is a private 
stair up to my office ; my brother came up that 
way without being seen. At that moment I was 
at my wits' end to know what to do, though I 
was more or less prepared for instant flight. My 
brother demanded money, which I refused to 
give him, for I wanted to drive him out of the 
country again. He was very violent and had 
evidently been drinking. As he sat opposite me 
in my chair, I could not help being struck by 
the extraordinary likeness between us. We even 
wore our hair in the same way. We were both 
clean-shaven. The conversation lasted some time, 
but I was quite firm in my determination to give 
him no money. When he saw that threats were 
useless, he drew a small revolver from his pocket 
and fired through the roof of his mouth. The 
bullet must have remained embedded in his brain, 
for there was practically no blood, and he fell 
from his chair like a stone. I was too stunned 
to give an alarm for a minute or two. Then I 
saw that my unhappy brother was dead. An 
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inspiration came to me like a flash. Why not 
change clothes ? " 

'' I locked the door of my office and in a few 
minutes the change was effected. Then it 
occurred to me that I did not know where my 
brother was staying or where his effects were to 
be found. Fortunately, some letters in his pocket 
gave me the desired clue, and that is how I found 
my way here. I filled that bag with all the papers, 
and for the last few days I have been busy turning 
them into what represents ready money. How 
perfectly my plan succeeded you know, and if 
I had not been compelled to send that unfortunate 
telegram to Walteiis, the world would never have 
been a bit the wiser. And now I do not think 
that I can tell you any more. If there are any 
further questions " 

There was no further information needed, and 
a moment or two later Walters and Philip were 
in the street again. The former had arranged 
to take care of the precious black bag for the 
present, as Philip had one or two things to clear 
up before he returned to the world again and 
resumed his proper place. 

"' I have a good deal to do," he said. '' It will 
take me a couple of da3rs at least to get my Uterary 
work finished. Do you know, I have got quite 
in love with that, and I think I shall take it up 
seriously in the future. I shall be very much 
obliged if you will see my bankers for me and 
arrange what is to be done with those securities. 
You n^d not imagine I am going to stay down 
here permanently — the neighbourhood is not so 
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attractive as all that, but I must finish that article 
before I go away, and, besides, I have promised 
to call and see Miss Grey to-night.'' 

A little later and Philip was back in his lonely 
rooms again, striving to concentrate his attention 
upon the work which he had in hand. It was a 
useless endeavour, however, and presently he 
pitched his papers aside impatiently. He was 
glad to be interrupted by the arrival of letters. 
One was a postcard, with just a few lines on it, 
lines mysterious and puzzling to the reader. 

" The Duchess of Daventry gives another party 
on Monday evening. If you are there, 3^ou will 
do well to be in the neighbourhood of the alcove 
about ten o'clock. After this, the least said the 
soonest mended.'' 



Philip pondered this for a time, but he could 
make notJiing out of it. At any rate, he would 
go. There was something mysterious and inviting 
about the strange communication. 



CHAPTER XL. 

BACK TO THE WORLD. 

Philip turned over the card in his hand, idly 
speculating as to the sender. Not that it mattered ; 
nothing seemed to matter now that everything was 
going smoothly and his lost happiness looked like 
returning. It was possible, he thought, that the 
letter might have some reference to the missing 
diamonds. It was very irritating to lose the 
stones, but there was no help for it, though only 
the necklace remained. Still, the writer might 
be friendly disposed, and Hardy made up his mind 
to gratify his curiosity. It would not be difficult 
to get an invitation to the Duchess's entertainment 
and put the thing to the test. 

But there was other business to occupy Phihp's 
attention. For the first time for many months 
he began to take some kind of an interest in his 
wardrobe. Poverty and he had been close com- 
panions during this period, and Philip had had 
ample opportunities of learning how the poor live. 
Time was when he had crept into a pawnbroker's 
shop as if he were about to commit a crime, but 
he had long since lost that feeling, and now had no 
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compunction in entering one of those convenient 
establishments where a man can raise money and 
retain his self-respect at the same time. After all, 
it was a mere matter of business, with no obligation 
on either side, and a pawnbroker must have cus* 
tomers like any other tradesman or he could not 
live. It was far more honest and manlier than 
borrowing from friends sums of money which could 
never be repaid. But all that was at an end. 
Walters had not departed on his errand without 
leaving Philip in funds, and before the afternoon 
was spent he had collected his wardrobe and various 
articles of jewellery. When he had dressed himself 
becomingly, he took a cab and went off to his own 
rooms, where his faithful servant was awaiting him. 

*' It is good to see you back again, sir/' the 
old man said. '' Mr. Walters saw me last week, 
and as these chambers were still vacant, he told 
me to take them for you. Of course, it is no 
business of mine to ask where you have been, 
but I am more than glad to see that you have got 
the use of your eyes again." 

Philip murmured something confusedly ; he could 
not tell his man an}rthing, of coiuse, but he felt 
a Uttle ashamed. He would have to face it out 
now and answer all sorts of extraordinary questions. 
That being so he would go to his club and get the 
ordeal over. The smoking-room was crowded with 
men, amongst them Stratton, whom Philip had long 
known as one of the most inveterate gossips in 
Society. The latter would save him a deal of talk. 

A dead silence fell over the smoking-room as 
Philip entered, then a dozen voices hailed him 
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at once. Truth to say, Hardy had not been 
popular amongst his fellow-men; he was a little 
too superior, a little too prone to judge others 
harshly. Had he but known it there was about 
him a geniality and good-nature which hitherto had 
been conspicuous by its absence. The other men 
appeared to notice this, for they gathered round 
him and gave him a hearty welcome. 

" What does it all mean ? " Stratton asked. 
" You look as if you had never been out of 
London. You are as well dressed as any of us, and 
there is something about you that proclaims the 
prosperous person. But we were told that you had 
gone under and disappeared into the outer darkness, 
as many a good fellow before you has done. We 
had the most harrowing stories about your blind* 
ness. Is it all right now ? " 

"There never was an3rthing wrong," Philip 
confessed with a smile. " My dear Stratton, it 
was greatly exaggerated. You, above all men, 
ought to know how these things get magnified. 
I was quite well in a day or two, but I never had 
an opportunity of saying so, because I was under 
the impression that I had lost all my money." 

" Well, haven't you ? ** one of the group asked. 

" Not one penny of it," Philip went on. 
" Blatchford was mad, you know. He was im- 
pressed with the idea that we were bankrupt, 
whereas the firm was perfectly solvent, and is 
going on to-day just as usual. I have not sacrificed 
a penny to keep the concern going ; only, mind you, 
it is but lately that I have made these discoveries, 
and that is why I have not been amongst you. 
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When I thought that I was a poor man, I decided 
to take up my residence in a poor neighbourhood, 
and study Ufe at first hand. I got feisdnated with 
my work, and, on the whole, I did not have a bad 
time. Perhaps some day I shall try it agam for 
a spell. However, I have given you the history of 
my past year in a nutshell, and I couldn't tell 
more, not even if Stratton were to cross-examine 
me. 

'' Stratton's gone,'' somebody laughed. ** He has 
disappeared to spread the news. Stratton's always 
in ludc in that way. His gossip about Hardy \dll 
be worth at least half-a-dozen dinner invitations 
to him." 

Someone else came in with an interesting topic 
for discussion, and Philip dropped quite naturally 
into his own circle again without further questicm. 
It seemed to him as he sat there, faultlessly 
dressed and smoking an exceptional cigar for the 
first time for twelve months, that he had never 
been away at all. There was nothing strange or 
out of place about the big, perfectly-appointed 
room or the noiseless, attentive waiters. There was 
the same famihar roar of Piccadilly, the same sounds 
of life that ran on oiled wheels. And yet Philip 
was restless and ill-at-ease. He wandered away to 
the Ubrary, and in the vestibule ran against the 
Duke of Daventry. 

" I have just been hearing about you," the 
latter said. "Stratton tells me that it was all 
humbug about your losing your money. He tells 
me that you had undertaken a year's pilgrimage 
to the slums, and that you are writing a book 
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dealing learnedly with the submerged tenth. 
What put that into your head ? " 

"That is Stratton all over," Phihp laughed. 
" There is one grain of com in his bushel of chaff, 
and no more. However, I am back again now 
and mean to enjoy myself for the time." 

That is right," the Duke said cheerfully. 

The Duchess will be very glad to see you ; . she 
is going to our place to-morrow for a day or two, 
and I will get her to send you a card. You won't 
mind my being a bit personal, old chap, but I 
would much rather she didn't invite Mrs. Marsh. 
Nobody hates scandal and that kind of thing more 
than I do, but there are persistent rumours about 
which it is impossible to ignore. I daresay you 
feel indined to punch my head for talking like this, 
but, as a respectable family man " 

" I am glad you mentioned that," Philip in- 
terrupted. " As a matter of fact, I am not in the 
least annoyed. My friendship with Mrs. Marsh is 
at an end. It ought never to have begun, but 
circumstances which I cannot go into led up to 
that foolish engagement. When it appeared as if I 
had lost all my money, the engagement terminated 
quite naturally, without sentiment on either side. 
The whole thing was a blunder, Daventry. I was 
annoyed at something between Miss Grey and 
myself, and for once in my life allowed my temper 
to get the better of me. I never had any affection 
for the woman, but she dazzled and fascinated 
me, and, between oiuselves, I had a lucky get 
out. I might easily have married her." 

" Congratulate you, my boy," the Duke said« 
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" And sinoe we are in a candid mood, I dcm't mind 
telling you that I omsidered you treated Miss 
Grey very badly." 

'* That, also, is perfectly true, but I have made 
that right again, as you wiU see for yourself in a 
day or two." 

" Good," the Duke cried. " You must both 
come down to the Duchess's to-morrow." 

Philip replied that that was what he wanted 
to do. Everything seemed to be falling out well 
for him now. In a few words he told the story 
of the receipt of the mysterious post-card, which 
seemed to puzzle the good-natured Duke sorely. 
Can you make anything of it ? " he asked. 
Yes, I think I have a pretty fair idea," Philip 
said. " I fancy it has something to do with those 
stolen diamonds of mine. I know who took them 
from her Grace's safe in the boudoir, though, as 
yet, I have to learn how the robbery was brought 
about without the Duchess being any the wiser. 
I begin to feel that after I have kept that mysterious 
appointment I shall have my eyes opened. How- 
ever, it doesn't much matter either way. Of 
course, it is most annoying to lose those stones 
after they have been in the family so long. But 
I must really be going. You will greatly oblige 
me by bearing those invitation cards in mind." 

" I'll go straight back and tell my wife about 
them now," the Duke said. " Upon my word, 
I am as eager as yourself to get to the bottom 
of this mystery. I tell you what it is, my friend — 
you look all the better for your twelve months 
in the slums. You have lost that confounded 
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superior air of yours that made half the men you 
know long to kick you. Your expression is alto- 
gether changed, and decidedly for the better. One 
could come to you now for sympathy and assbtance 
in time of distress, but I am hanged if I could have 
done so a year ago. How do you account for it ? " 
" That is my secret," Philip smiled. '* But 
the change is there, and thank Heaven for it. 
And now good-bye.'* 



CHAPTER XLI 



TOGETHER AGAIN. 



The clock was striking eight as Philip walked up 
the steps of the little house in Mount Street, where 
Lena lived in company with an amiable old aunt, 
who acted as her chaperon. The elder Miss 
Grey regarded her charge as the most perfect of 
human beings, and in her eyes Lena could do no 
wrong. As to the rest, the chaperon was quite 
contented to do exactly as she was told, under 
the delusion that she was managing the house 
and taking all weighty affairs off Lena's shoulders. 
Evidently she had heard the whole of Philip's 
story, for she rose to greet him eagerly as he 
entered the drawing-room. PhiUp took her hand 
in his. 

'* I have heard such a lot of you," she said, 
*' so much, indeed, that I have longed to make 
your acquaintance. Isn't it rather a strange thing, 
Mr. Hardy, that we have never met before ? " 

" Why strange ? " Lena asked. " Up to a year 
ago nothing I could say or do would induce you 
to leave your Uttle cottage in the country and 
your beloved flowers. It was only when I came 
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into uncle's money that I managed to persuade 
you to take pity on me. I was frightened to take 
a town house on my own responsibility, and, there- 
fore, Philip, by dint of threats and tears I got 
Aunt Alice to come and stay with me for a 
fortnight. She has been going ever since, but 
she is still here, as you see." 

" I really ought to get back," Miss Grey smiled. 
" You see, I have a lot of new roses, and, though 
my gardener is an excellent man, he does not 
possess the knack of growing roses. But what could 
I do with this foolish child on my mind ? I 
couldn't leave her here in a town house all by 
herself, at the mercy of every good-looking fortune- 
hunter who came along." 

Lena laughed heartily at the picture of herself 
followed by a mob of men anxious to induce 
her to share her lot with them. Miss Grey was 
still harping on the same topic as they went 
in to dinner. It was a very pleasant, quiet meal, 
and Philip was rather sorry when it came to an 
end. In the drawing-room afterwards Miss Grey 
promptly disappeared, pleading that she had 
letters to write, and Philip and Lena were alone 
once more. 

For some time there was a long silence between 
them, the long placid silence which comes some- 
times between people who perfectly understand 
one another. It seemed to Philip that Lena had 
never looked better than she did that night. The 
somewhat frightened, half-timid expression which 
he recollected so well had vanished from her face, 
leaving a placid, happy contentment behind Had 
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Philip only known it, the cause of this change 
lay in the fact that Lena was no longer afraid 
of him. She had discovered now that he was 
human like the rest, and she rejoiced in the 
knowledge. There was a deUcate pink flush cm 
her cheeks, her eyes were gay and sparkling. It 
was Philip who broke the silence first 

" Do you know," he said, " I can hardly believe 
that it is a year since I was in a well-appointed 
house. And 3^t, on the whole, it has not been 
an unhappy twelve months for me. I have been 
finding things out, Lena. You have no idea 
how many discoveries I have made. The knowledge 
has been useful to me.*' 

" I think I can guess pretty well what you 
found out," Lena said softly. "To begin with, 
you have found your true self. You have dis- 
covered that humanity is only a poor thing after 
all, and that if you wish to get the best out of Ufe 
you must make allowance for the weaknesses of 
others. I doubt whether a year ago you realised 
what sympathy is." 

"That is quite true," Philip said thoughtfully. 
" It was only when I began to get amongst the 
poor and saw how they helped one another, that 
I fully realised my own hardness. It first came 
home to me when I was down with a bad attack 
of influenza. My fortunes were at a very low 
ebb just then, and I would not apply to any of 
my old friends for assistance. Mind you, I hardly 
knew my landlady. I alwa)^ kept rigidly at a 
distance, and took care to let her feel that a 
gulf existed between us. I think I should have 
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gone mad could I have foreseen how sorry that 
good woman was for me and the trouble she took 
for me. She tn-ought me all sorts of little luxuries, 
which I had to take, or I should probably have died, 
and she lied to me about them, Lena. She told 
me that they came from a well-to-do sister in the 
country, and that she did not value them herself at 
all, and all the while she had paid for th^n 
herself out of her hard-earned savings. I only 
found it out by accident; then she told me that 
she knew it was all right, and that I should pay 
her when I was well enough to get to work again. 
My word ! how that touched me to think that that 
poor woman, despite her poverty and trouble, 
had gone out of her way for a stranger Uke me I 
I tell you I have sat on the edge of the bed and 
cried. And as I did so, I seemed to lose some- 
thing, a certain cold frigidity which had alwa3rs 
stood between me and the world before. I am not 
going to forget that woman or what she did for me, 
and the few pounds she spent are likely to come 
back to her fifty-fold. But why go on talking 
about myself ? You say that I have changed, that 
I am altogether different, and, curiously enough, 
Daventry pointed out the same thing to me this 
afternoon in his candid way. And you have 
changed, too, Lena. You have lost all your 
shrinking timidity. I suppose your change of 
fortune accounts for that." 

** My change of fortune has nothing whatever 
to do with it,*' Lena said, with a frank challenge 
in her eyes. " My dear Philip, I have chang^ 
because you have. I am happy because I am 
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no longer afraid of you. Fn»n the bott<nn of 
my heart, I am glad that this trouble came npaa 
us, because it has enaUed us to see each other's 
little faults more clearly. In the old days, Philip, 
you were disposed to be a bit of a tyrant. If we 
had married in the ordinary way, I am by no 
means sure that we should have been happy^ 
because you would have always been regaixling 
me critically and inclined to magnify any short- 
comings I might be guilty of. Now, nothing of 
the kind is Ukely to happen. But, really, I am 
going too fast ; I am taking too much for granted. 
It isn't as if we were " 

Lena blushed and looked down in some con- 
fusion. 

I know what you mean, ' Philip smiled. 

You are thinking that, although I am free from 
tliat entanglement of mine, there is nothing 
between us. Thank goodness there is nothing 
between us. I mean, nothing that is likely to 
mar our happiness in the future. My dear Lena, 
from the very first I was wrong in the estimate 
I had formed of my own character ; I was entirely 
wrong in my standpoint of life. But, so far as 
I was capable in those blind days of loving any- 
body sincerely and honestly, I cared for you. 
Then came that shameful episode when I behaved 
so badly without giving you a chance of explana- 
tion. I am filled with shame and humiliation 
when I think of it now. I was not content with 
wounding your feelings; I humiliated you in the 
eyes of the brilliant adventuress who has been 
the cause of all our woes. For her I never 
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cared in the least. I acted on the impulse of the 
moment, thinking perhaps that she was the wife 
for me. And yet how well you behaved through 
it all, how nobly you bore up ! You cherished 
no malice ; you came to me in the same sweet and 
sympathetic way when my fortimes were at the 
lowest ebb. I know now, as I have known for a 
year past, that my love for you is deep and 
lasting. Lena, can you overlook the past ? Can 
you give me your hand again and say that things 
shall be as they were ? I can ask no more.'' 

"As if you did not know," Lena cried, with 
the tears in her eyes ; " as if you did not know 
that I expected this, that I have been waiting 
for it all the evening. I have never ceased to 
care for you, badly though you behaved to me, 
for I am not one to give my affections twice. 
Let us say no more about it, PhiUp ; let things 
begin again where they left off. Besides, it is my 
positive duty to say as much as this, if only 
out of consideration for my dear aimt " 

There was a laugh on Lena's lips, but those 
lips were trembling all the same, and Philip saw 
that she was hard put to it to control her 
emotion. There was only one thing to be done — 
to take her in his arms and kiss her tenderly. He 
had done this before, but it had not been the same 
experience as now. The first engagement had 
been more in the light of an arrangement. This 
was an understanding where one heart spoke to 
another and each responded in raptxu^. For 
a long time there was blissful silence between 
them; then Lena gently disengaged herself from 
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Philip's arms and stood looking thonghtfuDy into 
the fire. 

'' Auntie will be glad of this," she said. '' Much 
as she loves me, and much as she has sacrificed 
for my welfare, her best affections are wrai^)ed 
up in her roses.** 

''I had forgotten the roses,** Philip laughed. 
** My dearest girl, here is a case where we must 
sacrifice our own selfish wishes for the good of 
others. This is the critical time of yeai for rose 
trees, and we must not detain your aunt longer 
than is necessary. I should think if we got 
married, say in three weeks '* 

" Impossible I ** Lena laughed. ** Oh, your desire 
to save Aunt Alice anxiety is quite touching. But, 
seriously, Philip, what you suggest is out of the 
question." 

Philip smiled mysteriously. He seemed to have 
heard something of this kind before. 

" Well, go and consult your aunt," he said, 
" whilst I smoke a cigarette in the dining-room. 
I should never forgive myself if I stood between 
the dear old lady and her beloved roses.** 



CHAPTER XLII. 



BV THE AIXOVE. 



" How history seems to repeat itself," Philip 
remarked, as he stood on the terrace in the moon- 
light. " It is just a year ago this very night since 
my misfortunes began under this nx>f. And every- 
thing looks just the same, the same flowers, the 
same moon, the same company in the house, the 
same eternal scramble for bridge tables after 
dinner. I used to look upon bridge as a craze 
at one time, now it seems to be a malignant disease 
permeating all classes of Society. I am so glad 
you never learnt to play, Lena." 

" I hate it," Lena said vehemently. " Directly 
those people sit down to play all friendship seems 
to end." 

A few of the guests were in the billiard-room, 
one or two others had gathered rotmd the Mg 
table in the hall. It was getting on towards ten 
o'clock now, and Philip was beginning to think 
of the mysterious post-card. As he and Lena stood 
on the terrace they could hear fragments and bits of 
gossip coming from the hall. One portly dame in a 
high-pitched voice was repeating the latest scandal . 
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Positively a disgraceful thing," she said. 

Upon my wcwrd, I don't know what Society is 
coming to. They tell me that after all the woman 
is no better than a mere adventuress. That story 
about her husband being a rich Virginian was a 
tissue of Ues from start to finish. As a matter of 
fact, she never had any money except a thousand 
or two that she stde from poor Archie Gordon." 

*' Do you know whom they are talking about ? " 
Lena whispered 

" I think I can give a pretty good guess,** Philip 
replied. " What a voice that woman has got. 
One can hear her half across the park." 

'* So there is an end of her," the piping scream 
went on. " They say that she is most disgracefully 
in debt, and that there are two or three warrants 
out for her arrest. I met her only this morning 
looking positively dowdy. She had the audacity 
to speak to me, but, of course, I didnH see her. 
Everything is gone from her flat, and my maid 
tells me that she is hiding in some low street in 
the East End. And yet she came very nearly to 
making a good marriage. It has been a pro- 
vidential escape for us." 

** Oh, I don't see it," another voice said. " If 
she had made a good match, these things would 
never have come out, and we should have all gone 
quite gladly to her house and kissed her as if she 
had been our dearest friend. Do we ever get 
through a season without a dozen scandals of this 
kind ? Look at the houses in Park Lane to which 
Society has flocked eagerly, and think of the history 
of those houses afterwards. For my part, I always 
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found Mrs. Marsh very amusing. I am sorry she 
has come to grief." 

" I think you had better go in now," Philip 
said. " I suppose we shall hear the last of Mrs. 
Marsh some of these days. If [I have any sort 
of adventure presently I shall come and tell 
you."^ 

Lena turned obediently in the direction of the 
house and Phihp strolled towards the alcove. 
It was not quite ten o'clock yet, but the evening 
was fresh and inviting, and Philip was not in- 
clined for the company of his feUow-men. It 
seemed to him that somebody was moving in 
the shrubs behind the alcove; then the bushes 
parted and a tall figure in black appeared. 

" Good gracious ! " Philip cried. '* It is Mrs. 
Marsh." 

The woman did not speak for a moment; she 
looked white and haggard in the i moonlight. 
She pressed her hand to her side as if suffering 
from some severe pain. Philip could see that her 
lips were parted and that her breath was coming 
fast between them. 

** What are you doing here ? " he asked. " Are 
you in any pain ? If so, and I can get something 
for you " 

" No, no," the woman gasped ; " I shall be all 
right in a moment. I have been running fast, and 
my heart is not what it should be. All day long 
I have been avoiding arrest, which I have managed 
to do more by good fortune than anything else. 
I contrived to reach here, though even so far from 
London as this I am being watched. I came to see 
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)rou. I should have sent a note in to )rou, only my 
luck seems to have saved me that trouUe." 

Badly as this woman had treated him, Philip had 
still a feeling of sympathy for her. A 3rear ago and 
this feeling would have been a stranger to him, 
but everything was different now. Eleanor Marsh 
had fallen low, so different to the brilliant creature 
who, only a week before, had been queening it in 
Society. She was plainly, quite shabbily, dressed, 
her hair was tumbled and untidy, her ^ce looked 
haggard now without the aid of art to tone the 
wrinkles. 

" What is it you want ? " Phihp asked. " TeU 
me what I can do to help you." 

Eleanor laughed drearily; she had lost every 
spark of her old audacity. Phihp could see how 
her hands trembled. 

" There is only one way to help nine people out 
of ten," she said, " and that is with money. Our 
friends give us sympathy, they are profoundly sorry 
for us in the hour of our misfortune, but directly 
you hint at the one thing which the unlucky most 
need, they draw back coldly and decline. It is not 
considered a right thing to borrow money, and yet 
that is the only practical way in which our cursed 
anxieties can be relieved. At the present moment 
I am penniless. I humiUated myself two days 
ago as I never expected to humiliate myself for 
the sake of a hundred pounds. You don't know 
what it is to ask assistance of such a senseless cad 
as young Blair, but I did it, and I have been biting 
my nails to the quick over it ever since. That money 
was to enable me to get out of the country. By 
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sheer evil fortune a creditor caught me whilst I had 
the cash in my hand, and I had to part with it all, 
or I should have found myself in gaol. That is why 
I came to see you to-night. I have been standing 
in the bushes watching you and Miss Grey for 
the last quarter of an hour or more.'* 

" We will leave Miss Grey out of the question/' 
Philip said coldly. '' I would much rather we did 
not discuss her." 

''Oh, I did not mean to be offensive," Eleanor 
Marsh said, with strange humility. *' Although 
I have failed myself, I should be glad to know 
that the child is happy; if only you drop your 
superior manner, a very pleasant life ought to lie 
before her. Mind you, I treated her badly and I 
treated you badly. It was a vile conspiracy that 
I got up with the aid of that rascal, Cleave. And 
for some time it looked like being successful. But 
Fortune was against me, as she is against all 
my tribe sooner or later, and I failed just when 
I had the wh(de world in my grasp. I admit all 
my crimes. I might even go so far as to say I 
am sorry, but I am keeping you here against 
your will, though I think it will pay you to listen 
to all that I have to say. I want you to give me 
five hundred pounds — I won't say lend me that sum, 
because you will never see it again. If you will 
send me a cheque for that amount to-morrow 
to an address which I will give you, you will 
never be troubled with me any more. I am going 
to leave England and start afresh on the other side 
of the water. They tell me that I can't be arrested 
for debt if I am once across the Channel. Now, 
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will you do this thing for me ? I am beaten and 
cast down, and I throw myself on your mercy." 

Philip hesitated just for a moment. He looked 
again at the miserable creature standing before 
him in an attitude of supplication. 

" Very well," he said, " I will do this thing for 
you, even if it is. only a penance for my own past 
folly. If you will give me the address yoa mention, 
I will post you the money to-morrow in bank |iotes» 
which will be much better for your purpose than 
a cheque." 

" From the bottom of my heart I thank you/' 
Eleanor cried. '' You are going to be repaid for 
this kindness quicker than you know. If jrou had 
refused me, as I expected " 

Eleanor Marsh stopped and pulled Philip into 
the shadow. At the same moment a figure 
appeared by the alcove. 

" Jasper Cleave," Eleanor whispered. ** You will 
soon know what he is doing here. If you keep out 
of sight a little longer, you are likely to learn all 
about the missing diamonds." 
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" As he swaveri in the direction of Cleave, he caught 
the latter by the throat." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

FOUND. 

Philip forgot everything in the interest that 
he felt in Cleave's movements. Hitherto he 
had not troubled to find out whence had come 
the mysterious postcard, but it occurred to him 
now that perhaps Eleanor Marsh might be enabled 
to tell him. And yet, if she had sent the card she 
would hardly have trusted to luck to run against 
Philip that night in this fortunate fashion. Perhaps 
Fiona Dear had something to do with it. 

" Do you know why he is here ? " Philip asked. 

" I have already given you a hint," Eleanor 
replied. " Mind you, I was not certain that Jasper 
Cleave would put in an appearance this evening, 
but I had a very strong suspicion of it. If you 
had refused to help me, I should have waited to 
confirm my suspicions, and perhaps, in the long 
run, I should have been more in pocket by so 
doing. Still, you have been very good to me ; 
you have treated me a great deal better than 
I had any right to expect, and you will not find 
me imgrateful. Cleave is down here after your 
diamonds*" 
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" What has he got to do with the robbery ? '* 
Philip asked. 

•' I will tell you presently, if there is time," 
Eleanor said. ** It is a most extraordinary case, 
but do not speak too loudly, or that man will 
hear you. All you have to do is to follow his 
movements, and, doubtless, before long you will 
have cause to congratulate yourself upon an 
excellent night's work." 

All this time Phihp and Eleanor Marsh had 
been standing behind the belt of evergreens, 
watching Cleavers movements. He appeared to 
be doing something with a ball of twine, which he 
had in his hand, for he drove a p^ in the ground 
close to the alcove and attached the end of the 
string to it. Thence he cautioikly made his way 
across one of the lawns towards the forecourt, 
on which the windows of the Duchess's boudoir 
looked. The forecourt was full of flower beds, 
and in the centre stood the ruins of an ancient 
fountain, where no water had flowed for many 
years. As it was, the basin of the fountain 
had been transformed into a kind of well, which 
was now a tangle of green ferns. Cleave stood 
there for a minute or two ; then he crossed to the 
boudoir windows and tried to fasten them. The 
casement gave to his touch and he slipped 
inside the room. 

'* How careless these servants are ! " Philip 
muttered. " After the experience they have 
had you would think, they would be more 
careful in future, and here is the house left 
open to the first prowling thief who comes 
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along. I must go and see what that fellow is 
up to." 

Eleanor Marsh laid a detaining hand on Philip's 
arm. 

" Stay ! " she whispered. " You don't suppose 
he has come here to pilfer costly trifles from the 
Duchess's boudoir. He is after bigger game." 

PhiUp hesitated for a moment ; he did not share 
the same opinion. But there was something in 
the suppressed excitement of his companion's 
manner which held him by her side. Apparently 
Eleanor was right, for a moment later Cleave 
reappeared and stood in the shadow of the house, 
as if inunersed in deep thought. It was so still 
that the muttering of his voice carried clearly to 
the watchers. A second later, Cleave gave vent 
to an excited exclamation and moved rapidly across 
the grass to the fountain. Here he went down 
upon his knees and proceeded to search amongst 
the tangled fronds of fern. He stood up at the 
end of a few minutes with something in his hand. 

"Don't you imderstand ? " Eleanor whispered. 
" Can't you see what has happened ? He has 
found " 

But Philip waited for no more. Without hesitation 
he dashed across the grass at Cleave. Taken by 
surprise, the villain turned to find himself face to 
face with Philip, who made a snatch at the flat 
cases which Cleave had in his hand. Qeave 
staggered back, his face white and set, and his 
teeth clenched ; then drawing a tool from his pocket 
he struck Philip a murderous blow on the head. 
Fortunately, the weapon slipped sidewise> or the 
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OMisequences mif^t have been fatal. The whole 
world seemed to reel and sway under Philip's feet ; 
he had a glunmering notion only of what had 
happened ; but he knew, too, that he was not going 
to be beaten like thb, for as he swayed to and fro 
he caught Qeave by the throat and the two fell 
together. A desperate struggle followed, in which 
Qeave was rapidly gaining the upper hand ; then 
it seemed to Philip that his antagonist's grip 
relaxed and he was free to assume a sitting position. 
As soon as his sight cleared, he made out the 
figure of Cleave lying motionless on the grass, with 
Eleanor Marsh standing over him. She held a 
large stone in her right hand, and as far as Philip 
could judge from a jagged wound behind Cleavers 
ear, she had wielded it with good effect. 

It seemed almost impossible that such a struggle 
as this should have taken place within a few yards 
of the house. And as Phihp stood there, panting 
and breathing hard, yet very Uttle worse for the 
adventure, he could hear the sounds of music 
and the chatter of voices from the hall. 

*' We must get the fellow away," he said. 
** Further scandal must not be brought on this 
house. I shall tell the Duchess presently, but I 
don't want her guests to know what has been 
going on." 

" We must get him away," Eleanor panted. 
'* I hoix^ I have nbt killed him." 

** What is it you did ? " Philip asked. 

*' Upon my word, I hardly know. I saw you 
both struggling on the grass and you were getting 
the worst of it. I beUeve he would have strangled 
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you if I hadn't come to vour assistance. I must 
have picked up this stone from the rockery and 
struck him with it, though I have not the least 
recollection of having done so. But he can't lie 
there." 

Qeave made no sign of life. He lay on the grass, 
with his hands thrown above his head, as if he 
were in a deep sleep, or beyond the reach of surgery. 
A little way in front lay two flat cases, the outsides 
of which were mildewed and mouldy, and these 
Eleanor indicated. She was never too upset to 
lose sight of the material side of things. 

"Hadn't you better put those cases in your 
pocket ? " she said coolly. " They are what you 
have been looking for for the last twelve months. 
Unless I am mistaken, they contain your diamonds." 

Eager as he was to assist the wounded man, 
Philip could not restrain his curiosity. The 
fastenings of the cases had rusted into the 
material they were made of, so that there was 
some difficulty in forcing them. But they were 
opened at last, and there lay the diamonds, stream- 
ing and sparkling in the moonlight, as if they had 
been things of life. Philip swept the whole contents 
into his hands and crammed the stones into his 
pocket. Eleanor gave a little sigh of envy ; the old 
Adam was strong in her stiU. 

" You are a fortunate man," she said, " and 
everything has gone for you in a way you don't 
deserve. I tell you frankly, that if I could have 
laid my hand on those stones I should have done 
so. We shouldn't have been talking here to-night 
in that case, but I was not sure of my ground. 
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I had to try to make certain of a little money 
to get along with. You see, I discovered that 
Jasper Cleave was going to leave England at once, 
and I concluded that he would not do so without 
making one more attempt to get possession of the 
property for which he had risked so much.'* 

•* Well, we can hear about that presently," 
Phihp said with some impatience. ''Meanwhile, 
it doesn*t seem to occur to )^u that there is a 
serious probabiUty of your being detained in England 
after all. You understand what I mean ? '' 

'* I don't," EleancM: said, with sudden fear. 
'' What is it ? What have I done that I should 
be compelled " 

*' Well, you have done something for which 
I ought to be infinitely obliged. But, at the same 
time, it may give rise to a long series of deUcate 
questions. I don't say it isn't justifiable homicide, 
but there is a chance that between us we have 
given Jasper Qeave his quietus. It would be awk- 
ward for you to have to attend a legal investigation, 
especially as Mrs. Eleanor Marsh is so anxious to 
remain anonymous at present." 

*' I haven't thought of that," Eleanor said coolly. 
" Let us get away before any intruding servants 
come along. We can carry Cleave as far as the 
alcove. I daresay a dose of brandy wiU bring him 
to himself again." 

Philip lost no time with f\irther observations, 
though he could not help wondering what the 
Duchess's guests would say if they could see him 
at that moment. From the bottom of his heart 
he hoped that no one in the house would be 
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seized with a sudden desire for a stroll in the 
moonlight. But Fortune was on his side now, and 
the alcove was reached without discovery. 

"Thank goodness, that is finished," Philip 
panted. " Now, you must stay here while I 
fetch some brandy. If the worst comes to the 
worst I must take the Duchess into my confi- 
dence and have this fellow conveyed to one of the 
cottages." 



CHAPTER XLIV 



A LUCKY GET OUT, 



With as cool a manner as he could assume in the 
circumstances, Philip hurried off to the house. 
When he had crossed the threshold, he sauntered 
along conveying the suggestion that he had merely 
been loafing in the moonlight. As far as he could 
judge, no hint of the exciting events of the past 
hour had got abroad. The bridge players were 
still intent on their game, and the lady with the 
high-pitched voice was still retailing scandal in 
tlie hall. As Philip stood there, looking casually 
about him, Lena rose from behind a big volume 
of prints and came towards him. 

" I have been waiting and watcliing for you,*' 
she whispered. " I began to think that something 
serious had happened. Wliat is that black patch 
on your head, and why do you look so pale ? 
Come away from the light a bit." 

" I had forgotten all about that," Philip said. 
" Now I come to think of it, my head is very sore. 
I have been having an argument with Jasper 
Cleave, and he has given me a mark I am likely 
to carry for some time." 
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"Tell me about it," Lena said eagerly 

" Really, I can't stop now," Philip said. " You 
shall know everything before you go to bed. The 
fact is. Cleave got altogether the worst of that 
argument, and is now lying insensible in the little 
alcove." 

" You haven't killed him," Lena said in a terrified 
voice. " Oh, don't tell me you are going to get 
into trouble at the very moment when everything 
promises so well for our happiness. Let me come 
with you. I am used to nursing " 

*' Oh, no," Philip said. " There is really no 
occasion for that. Besides, Eleanor Marsh is 
there." 

Lena gasped. She was too bewildered to 
understand. 

" I am afraid I don't follow you," she said faintly. 
** You have had an altercation with Jasper Cleave, 
and Mrs. Marsh has turned up, too. What does 
it all mean, Philip ? And what are those people 
after ? It is dangerous for you to go there 
alone, and if you take my advice you will not 
hesitate " 

" If I take your advice, my dear child, I shall 
spoil everything," Philip replied. " In point of fact, 
Mrs. Marsh is on my side, for it would not pay her 
to be otherwise. She knows that if she plays me 
false she will lose the money which she needs to 
get her out of the country. I may tell you that 
she has been the means of recovering our lost 
diamonds, which are now in my pocket. But I am 
wasting valuable time. I will tell you everything 
later, but I came for brandy for Cleave. When I 
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have got rid of him, I will come back and tell 
you the whole story." 

** I shall be glad to hear it,** Lena said. " But, 
surely, I can do something in the way of 
help." 

" Yes ; you can stay here and keep the coast 
clear for me," Philip said. ** Remain where you 
are whilst I sUp into the dining-room and get a 
decanter of brandy. I am desperately anxious to 
get these people away and avoid all gossip and 
scandal. In one way and another, I have treated 
the Duchess badly enough. Now don't detain 
me longer, my dear child, but let me go about 
my work at once." 

Lena nodded obediently and Philip went off in 
search of the cordial he needed. He came out 
presently and edged away in the direction of 
the porch. Lena's eyes followed him wistfully ; 
she would have given much to accompany him, 
but she felt sure that such a request would be 
met with a refusal. 

Meanwhile, in the darkness of the alcove, Jasper 
Cleave slowly reco\'ered consciousness. He began 
to have a dim idea of what had happened ; his 
confused senses gradually became more luminoiis. 
Then he recognised the figure of Eleanor Marsh. 

" What does all this mean ? " he muttered. 
" What are you doing here ? I never expected 
to see you again." 

*' That is where I have the advantage over you," 
Eleanor said. " If I had not found you here, 
I should have been greatly disappointed. As 
it is " 
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''As it is, I should like to know what has 
happened," Cleave growled. " I remember stoop- 
ing by the side of the fountain and getting 
my hand upon " 

The speaker paused as if conscious that he had 
been about to say too much. 

"Oh, you needn't be so secret,*' Eleanor 
laughed. ** I know what you were going to say. 
You remember getting your hand upon those 
two cases of diamonds which have been securely 
hidden there all this time. You thought you 
were very fortunate to find them, and you began 
to have visions of a good time on the other side 
of the world. But there is many a shp Hwixt the 
cup and the Up, as you have foimd to your cost 
to-night. As so frequently happens in this cross- 
grained world of ours, the very man you least 
expected and least desired to see, turned up and 
spoilt your game. The owner of the jewels stood 
behind you just when your defective memory played 
into your hands, and you were foolish enough 
to try to murder him.'* 

'* It's a he," Cleave said hoarsely ; " I didn't." 

" Oh, yes, you did, because I saw you. You hit 
him a murderous blow on the top of the head with 
a blunt instrmnent which you took from your 
pocket, and if the aim had been truer there 
would have been an end of PhiUp Hardy by this 
time. Oh, you need not sit there mumbling denials, 
because I saw the whole thing myself." 

" What are you doing here ? " Qeave asked 
feebly. 

'' My good man, I am on the same errand as 
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yourself. I came in search of the thing that I 
always need more than anything else in this world, 
and that is money. But I have been more 
fortunate than you, because I am more moderate 
in my demands. In other days, I don't mind 
telling you that I should have stood by and 
shared the plunder, but my nerves are not what 
they used to be ; my needs are very pressing, and 
• a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush * 
Besides, I can't trust you, and that is why I have 
been more or less loyal to Phihp Hardy." 

" How nice it is to hear you talk like that ! " 
Cleave sneered. ** Eleanor Marsh turned honest ! " 

" No more honest than I used to be," the woman 
said coolly. ** When I stood there and saw Hardy 
in dcinger I had to interfere, not so much for his 
sake as for my own. You would have strangled 
him if I hadn't come along. I took up a fragment 
of rock and hit you on the head. And that is 
how you came to lose your senses. Philip Hardy 
and I dragged you here without anybody know- 
ing that something like a tragedy was being 
enacted in these grounds, and meanwhile he has 
gone to the house to get you some brandy. My 
story is finished, my part played, and the curtain 
may be rung down. I am not in the least ashamed 
of what I have done, and would be ready to do it 
again, if necessary." 

Cleave struggled to his feet and staggered towards 
the entrance to the alcove. 

*' What are you going to do ? " Eleanor Marsh 
asked. 

" (ioing to put as much ground as possible between 
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Hardy and myself," Cleave said curtly. " I know 
that chap perhaps better than you do. He will 
give me into custody without the ^ghtest hesitation. 
He is a hard man." 

" Oh, no, he won t," Eleanor Marsh laughed. 
** He has got his diamonds back now, and is not 
disposed to make further fuss about it. Besides 
he is going to marry Miss Grey, and he is too 
proud to prosecute the man who was once on 
friendly terms with the girl whom he is going to 
make his wife. Hardy is not ungenerous, and if 
you need money as sorely as you appear to need 
it, I should not be at all surprised if he assisted 
you. If you take my advice, you will stand your 
ground and try to make terms." 

" Perhaps you are right," Cleave muttered. 
** At any rate, I could not go very far in my present 
condition. I'll just wait on events, though, upon 
my word, I could sit down and curse my luck. 
For twelve solid months I have been cudgelling my 
brains trying to think where I had put those 
cursed stones. Two days ago I had a kind of 
dream in which the diamonds were mixed up in 
the most inexplicable way. I dreamt that I was 
here trying to work out the clue with the aid 
of a ball of string which ran from the alcove 
to that old fountain. Nonsense it seemed, though 
I determined to try it. And believe me or not, 
but directly I pegged that string down to-night, 
I recollected in a flash exactly what I had done 
with those stones the night the Duchess's footman 
set about me after I came out of the boudoir with 
the cases in my hand. Before I came here I con- 
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suited Fiona Dear as to my luck» and she advised 
me to try it.'* 

'' Don't mention that woman's name to me," 
Eleanor cried. " I never want to hear of her 
again. I date all my misfortunes from the night 

slie came here but we won't go into that now. 

Here comes Mr. Hardy with the brandy." 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Philip came into the alcove and closed the door 
carefully behind him. On the little rustic table 
in the middle of the room he placed the decanter 
and a glass. Then he proceeded to light a little 
taper by means of which it was just possible to 
see what was going on. Philip gave a sigh of 
relief as he saw Cleave sifting there white and shaky, 
but otherwise little the worse for his adventure. 
It was good to know that there was no chance of 
anything like an open scandal in connection with 
the night's work. 

" I am glad to see you are recovering," Philip 
said. " Meanwhile, you had better have a Uberal 
dose of this brandy." 

Cleave grasped the glass eagerly and tilted a 
generous measure of the potent spirit down his 
throat. Gradually the colour came back to hi3 
cheeks and lips again. He stood up and protested 
that he was well enough now to look after himself. 

" I am not going to make any apologies," he 
said. " Neither am I going to ask any favours at 
your hand. I came precious near to getting those 
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stones to-night, and it is a bitter regret to me that 
I failed. If somebody had not played me false " 

" I don't know that anybody played you false," 
Philip said coldly ; " but I had a note, written 
anonymously, conveying the impression that you 
were coming down here this evening '* 

" So it was you ! " Cleave cried, turning furiously 
on Eleanor Marsh. " You betrayed me ! " 

** Nothing of the kind, you fool," Eleanor said 
contemptuously. "Surely you can guess who it 
was. Did you not tell me just now that you 
had consulted Fiona Dear before coming here, 
and did not Fiona Dear get a thousand pounds 
for recovering Mr. Hardy's necklace from that 
scoundrel, Monkwell ? It was she, of course, who 
wrote the letter, as a parting shot at you before 
she left the country. It was a mere accident that 
I was here to-night. I came down on the desperate 
chance of getting some money out of Mr Hardy, 
and the desperate chance succeeded. If you had 
only behaved yourself I daresay Mr. Hardy would 
have helped you, too." 

" I am not indisposed to do so," Philip said, 
"provided Cleave promises to leave the country 
for ever. I will pay his passage to any port he 
likes to name, and see that two hundred pounds 
awaits him at the other end, on one condition. I 
am curious to know how this conspiracy has been 
worked, though I fancy I have a pretty shrewd 
idea of the outline of the plan." 

" Then I will tell you," Cleave said eagerly. 
" And, by the way, I might as well say that I 
accept your offer to pay my passage out to San 
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Francisco and cable me two hundred pounds to 
the Union Bank, and I will give you my word 
never to show my face in England again. I am 
sick of the old country." 

" It shall be done," Philip said briefly. " Go on." 
** Well, it was a put up conspiracy between 
Eleanor Marsh and myself. I returned from abroad 
penniless and destitute, and Eleanor got to know 
of it through a telegram which I had sent to Monk- 
well asking for assistance, and which fell into her 
hands. She took me into her flat, provided me 
with every thing I needed, even down to my old 
wardrobe which I had pawned before I set out on 
my travels, and then she let me know that in 
return there were certain things she wanted me 
to do. She had found some letters which Miss 
Grey had written to me, and which, I give you my 
word of honour, I thought had been destroyed 
long ago. I can see you don't like Miss Grey's 
name being dragged into this narrative, but it 
can't be helped. I assure you the letters were 
quite innocent and might have been read by any- 
body. But they were enough to serve Mrs. Marsh's 
purpose, which was to create a rupture between 
yourself and the girl you were going to marry. 
It was not diflicult for Mrs. Marsh to arrange for 
me to appear under the same roof as Miss Grey, 
and I lost no time in making use of those letters 
as a lever. You already know the trick we played 
upon Fiona Dear and how Eleanor took her place. 
The other comedy, I mean the price Miss Grey was 
to pay for her letters before I parted with 
them " 
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"We will leave that out/' Philip said sternly, 
his face hard and grave. " You will oblige me 
by going on with your story as if that incident 
had never happened." 

*' There is really very little more to tell," Cleave 
proceeded. " As far as I am concerned, the thing 
is finished. I suppose all you want to know 
id how Eleanor managed to extract those two 
cases of diamonds from the Duchess's safe ? " 

"That is a small matter," Eleanor said. "As 
you know, her Grace kept the key of her safe on a 
long chain round her neck. Under pretence of 
getting some money I had deposited with her from 
the safe, I managed to detach the key from the 
chain and leave it where Jasper Cleave could find it- 
It was a simple matter to restore the key to the 
chain again. It only wanted a little courage and 
audacity, no more than a clever conjurer displays 
when he deceives his audience. And that is how 
the Duchess came to say that the key was never 
out of her possession for a moment. I think 
you are very fortunate, Mr. Hardy. The mere 
fact of recovering those stones lost in consequence 
of that extraordinary lapse of memory on the 
part of Jasper Cleave, is in itself an instance of 
your amazing luck. But I must not detain you 
longer. If we start from here now, we shall reach 
the junction before twelve and catch the mid- 
night express to town. We are neither of us 
likely to see you again " 

The speaker turned away and vanished into the 
night, followed by Cleave. Philip could see that 
the woman still held her head high. It was quite 
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evident her spirit was not so broken as she had 
said. Presently, a mass of foliage hid the 
adventuress from sight, and Philip returned 
slowly and thoughtfully to the house. He 
managed to restore the glass and decanter to the 
dining-room without being observed ; then, as he 
emerged into the hall again, he found Lena waiting 
for him. The anxious look on her face gave way 
to a smile as she saw the expression in Philip's eyes. 

" Come into the garden," he whispered. *' We 
shall not be missed by the others, and I have much 
to tell you. Don't be afraid, for everything 
has gone quite smoothly, and we shall never 
see those people again. Let us walk towards 
the lake." 

In the stillness of the night and under the 
brilliant light of the moon, Philip told Lena the 
whole of the extraordinary story. She listened 
patiently to all he had to say, and had few questions 
to ask. She was too happy for that, too full of 
joy that this man had come back to her with a 
love that he had not felt before. Lena slipped her 
hand under his arm, her head reclining on his 
shoulder. There was nobody to see them there, 
nobody to listen but the shining stars. 

You are quite content now ? " Phihp asked. 

There is nothing you want to make your happiness 
complete, not even these ? " 

As Philip spoke he drew from his pocket the 
handful of flashing stones. Lena glanced at them 
a moment, then very gently bade Philip put them 
in his pocket again. 

Not to-night," she whispered. " I daresay 
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I shall admire thera in time and be proud to call 
them my own, but to-night they seem to touch the 
wrong note. They have been the cause of most 
of the trouble between us. If you will put them 
away I shall be glad. Let us talk about ourselves." 

For an hour they walked up and down, and then, 
as it was getting late, they made their way back 
to the house. Here Philip paused a moment, and, 
bending down, kissed Lena's lips. 

" There is nothing more you want ? " he asked. 

'* I have your love," Lcuia said ; " what more 
can woman want ? " 
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the slightest suspicion of probability." 

UNMASKED AT LAST. 6s. 

The Sheffield Telegraph says : — " The story is in the author's most 
approved style, one of those alluringly audacious plots that Headon Hill 
revels in." 



SIR Wm. MAGNAY, BART. 

THE RED CHANCELLOR. 6s. 

Lloyd's News says : — ** A Mory full of action with its characters 
stronRly drawn. Adventures and hairbreadth escapes abound ; the style 
is refreshingly crisp, and the book altogether is one that can be most 
heartily recomniendcd.*' 

THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette sa>*s : — " Of sterling merit. The plot of the 
book is as well contrived as in any tale of the kind we have read.** 

COUNT ZARKA. 6s. 

The World says : — " Clever and entertaining. The narrative is brisk ; 
it affords us glimp5;es of forest scenery which we like, and one remarkable 
departure froin beaten tracks, a woman's duel in earnest. This feat of 
ariTiN forms the subject of an illustration in his best manner by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen." 

FAUCONBERG. 6s. 

The Field savs : — ** The book has a grip, and should be a success. 
The ultimate fate of Fauconberg is always in doubt from the beginning 
to the unexpected ending." 

THE MASTER SPIRIT. 6s. 

The Court Journal saj's :—*' A capital story. The intensely inter 
esting situation is developed with much ingenuity and power. ... A 
really fascinating ooveL** 



WARD. LOCK & CO.'S POPULAR FICTION 
GUY BOOTH BY 

THE RACE OF LIFE. ss. 

The English Review says : — " Ahead even of Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne and 
Sir Conaa Doyle, Mr. Boothby may be said to have topped popularity's 
pole." 



FOR LOVE OF HER. ss. 

The Court Journal sajrs : — " The many admirers of Mr. Guy Boothby 
will welcome another volume from his pen, and will not be disappointed 
in their expectations. The book shows vivid imagination and dramatic 
power. Moreover, sketches of Australian life, from one who knows his 
subject, are always welcome." 

A CRIME OF THE UNDER SEAS. 5s. 

The Speaker says : — ** Is quite the eaual in art, observation, and 
dramatic intensity to any of Mr. Guy Boothby's numerous other romances, 
and is in every respect most typical of his powers.'* 

A BID FOR FREEDOM. 5s. 

The Sheffield Telegraph says: — "As fascinating as any of its fore- 
runners, and is as finely handled. ' A Bid for Freedom * discloses a power- 
fully written romance, which bristles with thrilling passages, exciting ad- 
ventures, and hairbreadth escapes.*' 



o 



A TWO-FOLD INHERITANCE. 53. 

Punch says : — *' Just the very book that a hard-working man should 
read for genuine relaxation. This novel is strongly recommended by the 
justly appreciating * Baron de Bookworms.* *' 

The Glasgow Herald says : — ** Contains all the elements that have 
made Mr. Boothby's works popular the world over, and it will be read 
with zest by thousands of his admirers.** 

CONNIE BURT. 55. 

The Birmingham Gazette says : — " One of the best stories we have 
seen of Mr. Boothby's." 

The Glasgow Herald says : — '^ Contains many stirring scenes of life 
in the Bush, and some really clever and attractive sketches of Australian 
character." 

THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 53. 

Public Opinion says :— " Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining 
than any of its predecessors ^m the same pen." 

MY STRANGEST CASE. 53. 

The Yorkshire Post says : — •' No work of Mr. Boothby's seems to 
us to have approached in sluU his new story. It is worked out with real 
ingenuity, and written with so much skill that the readcr*s attention is 
from first to last riveted on the narrative.*' 
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GUY BOOTHBY-conHfiMcf. 

FAREWELL, NIKOLA. 5s. 

The Dundee Advektislr says : — *' Guy Bootbby*s famous creation o' 
Dr. Nikola has become familiar to every reader of fiction.'* 

MY INDIAN QUEEN. 5s. 

The SrsDAY Special says : — " * My Indian Queen ' shows Mr. Bootbby 
at his bcbt. A vivid story of adventure and daring, bearing all the charac- 
teristioi of careful workmanship." 

LONG LIVE THE KING. 5s. 

The Aberdeen Free Press says :— *' It is marveUous that Mr. Boothby's 
noveis should all be so uniformly good. The story is written In Mr. 
Buothby's best style, and is fall of interest from start to finish.** 

A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 5s. 

The Scotsman says :~*^ Of absorbing interest. Tht exploits are 
described in an enthralling vein.** 

A MAKER OF NATIONS. 5s. 

The Spectator says : — ** ' A Maker of Nations * enables us to under- 
stand Mr. Boothby*ft vogue. It has no lack of movement or incident.'* 

THE RED RAT'S DAUGHTER. 5s. 

The Daily Tflegraph says : — ** Mr. Guy Bootbby*s name on the 
title-page of a novel carries with it the assurance of a good story to fol- 
low. This sprightly imaginative writer*s latest romance is a clever and 
fascinating narrative." 

LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s. 

The Daily Telegraph says : — " A powerful and impressive romance. 
One of those tales of exciting adventure in the confection of which Mr. 
Boothby is not excelled by any novelist of the day." 

PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. 5s. 

The Scotsman says : — " This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and 
soul-thrilling. There never was m this world so strange and wonderful a 
love story, and Mr. Boothby*s admirers will probably agree that the most 
marvellous fiction he has ever produced is ' Pharos the Eg>'ptian.' " 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 55. 

The British Weekly says : — ** This stirring tale ranks next to • Dr. 
Nikola * in tlie list of Mr. Boothby*s novels. It is an excellent piece of 
workmanship, and we can heartily recommond it." 

A SAILOR'S BRIDE. 5s. 

The Manchester Courier says : — ** Few authors can depict action as 
brilliantly and resourcefully as the creator of * Dr. Nikou.' ^* 
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GUY BOOTHBY-conflfiiMtf. 

THE LUST OF HATE. ss. 

The Daily Graphic says : — ** Mr. Boolhby gives place to no one in 
what might be called dramatic interest, so whoever wants dramatic in- 
terest let him read ' The Lust of Hate.' " 
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THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 53. 

The Bristol Mercury says : — " Unquestionably the best work we 
have yet seen from thd pen of Mr. Guy Boothby. ... * The Fascinatioa 
of the King * is one of the books of the season.*' 

DR. NIKOLA. 5s. 

The Scotsman says : — " One hairbreadth escape succeeds another 
with rapidity that scarce leaves the reader breathing space. . . . The 
interest of their experience is sufficient to stay criticism, and carry him 
through a story ingeniously invented and skilfully told.*' 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL, ss. 

The Yorkshire Post says : — " A more exciting romance no man coiUd 
reasonably ask for." 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 53. 

The Manchester Courier says : — ** It is impossible to give any idea 
of the verve and brightness with which the story is tokl. Mr. Boothby 
may be congratulated on having produced about the most original novel 
of the year. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY, 55. 

The World says : — ** A capital novel It has the quality of life and 
stir, and will carry the reader with curiosity unabated to the end.** 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s. 

The Manchester Guardian says : — " A story full of action, life, and 
dramatic interest. There is a vigour and a power of illusion about it 
that raises it quite above the level of the ordinary novel of adventure.** 

BUSHIGRAMS. 5s. 

The Manchester Guardian says :— ** Intensely interesting. Forces 
from us. by its powerful artistic realism, those choky sensations which 
it should be the aim of the human writer to elicit, whether in comedy or 
tragedy.'* 

SHEILAH McLEOD. 5s. 

Mr. W. L. Alden in The New York Times, says : — " Mr. Boothby 
can crowd more adventure into a square foot of canvas than any other 
novelist." 

DR. NIKOLA'S EXPERIBffiNT. 5s. 

Illustrated by Sidney Cavkll. 
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JOSEPH HOCKING 

RO(XR TREWINION. 3s. 6d. 

T. R's WstKi-Y says :—" It is a foregooe coodosiaa that Ht. Hoddof 
will always ha\*e a good story to telL ' Roga Trcwinioo ' can stand 
forth with Ibe best, a strong love interest, plenty of adventure, an atino- 
sphere of gupcntition, and Cornwall as the icaue. And the scenes of 
uvfulocti. the curse of hatred between two brotbcn, the gncd of a self- 
Isfa moiDer, and Ibe steadiastneu of a sweetheart withdrawD from a 
■ravf^. all serve to lead, in a series of grapbically and finely uniltea sceoes, 
to Ibe coudusiuo that ' there's no curw can stand agaimi love.' " 

THE COHINC OF THE KING. 3s. 6d. 

Tut GLASfiow HiBALD *ay« ;— " Mr. Hocking's latest romance exhibit! 
BO diminution oi abillly, and is marked by insigbt and dramatic power. 
His imagiiialiun is fertile, and his sldll in (he arrangement of incident 
far above the averaee. and there is an air of nalily m au his willing iiliich 
la peculiarly charming. The author steadily but surely engages our atten- 
(ion, and we pa^ from episode li> episode with a deepening sense of tbe 
rcalily of the tale. This is art of no common order 

ESAU. 3S. 6i. 

5 : — " Remarkable for Ihe dramatic power with which 

AC human interest which Mr. Hocking 

, is characlers. ' Eaa ' ii sure to be one of the novels 
of the seaiion." 

TuE liRiTiSH WsKKi-v says :— ■■ A brilliant, exciting narrative by a 
wriier nbo ha« never penned a dull page." 

GREATER LOVE. 3s. 6d. 

The Newcastle Ckbonicle says :—" Though of a totally di9erenl 
character from' Lest We Forget,' Mr. Hocking's latest story is entitled to 
take rank along with thai fine romance. The story arrests the atlentiOD 
from the first chapters, and soou becomes highly dramatic." 

LEST WE FORGET. 3s. M. 

PcBLtc Opinion says ! — " His storr 

read ol ihe Stanley Wevman's school. 

of the exciting times of Gardiner and Bonner." 

AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE ? 35. 6d. 



The r.ador puts Ihe story down with a sigh, and wishes there were more 
of these breeiy Cornish uplands, for Mr.^Jasepfa Hocking's easy style ot 
narrative does nol soon lire." 
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JOSEPH HOCKING-conffnireif 

JABEZ EASTERBROOK. 3s. 6d. 

The Rock says : — " Real strength is shown in the sketches, of which 
that of Brother Bowman is most prominent. In its way it is delightful.** 

The Record says : — ** A book that can be read with interest and with 
profit. A clever tale, cleverly told.** 

THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 3s. 6d. 

** Weapons of Mystery *' is a sin^arly powerful story of occult influ- 
ences and of their exertion for evil purposes. Like all Mr. Hocking's 
noveb, " Weapons of Mystery " has an underlying religious and moral 
purpose, but merelv as a story, and quite apart from the purpose which 
was in the mind of the author, the tade has a curious fascination for the 
reader. The cleverly conceived plot, and the strange experience of the 
hero and heroine make ** Weapons of Mystery ** a story which it is not 
easy to put down when once commenced. 

ZILLAH: A ROMANCE. 3s. 6d. 

The Spectator savs : — '* The drawing of some of the characters indicates 
the possession by Mr. Hocking of a considerable gift of humour. The 
contents of his book indicate that he takes a genuine interest in the deeper 
problems of the day.** 



THE MONK OF MAR-SABA. 3s. 6d. 

The Star says : — " Great power and thrilling )nterest. . . . The 
scenery of the Holy Land has rarely been so vividly described as in this 
chanmng book of Mr. Hocking's.*' 

The Manchester Guardian says : — " The author has turned his visit 
to Palestine to good account. . . . His descriptions of the wild scenery 
of different parts of the Holy Land are both vigorous and graphic, and 
the stories themselves are interesting.'* 

THE PURPLE ROBE. 3s. 6d. 

The Queen says : — ** Mr. Hocking's most interesting romance. It is 
exceedingly clever, and excites the reader's interest and brings out the 
powerful nature of the clever young minister. This most engrossing book 
challenges comparison with the brilliance of Lothair. Mr. Hocking has one 
main fact always before him in writing his books — to interest his readers ; 
and he certainly succeeds admirably in doing so." 

THE SCARLET WOMAN. 3s. 6d. 

The Methodist Recorder says :— *' This is Mr. Hocking*s strongest 
and best book. We advise every one to read it. The plot is simple, 
compact and strenuous ; the writing powerful. It brings out ^arply 
the ml character of the typical Jesuit, his training, moUvw, limitatloQs* 
aims.** 
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JOSBPH aOCKINO-CDNMnBid. 

ALL HEN ARE LIARS. 3s. 6d. 

The CnuitiAN Wokld uyi: — "Thi* is a tiolible book. Thonghtfnl 
paople will b« latctiuted by Its actuality, Its fearlessness, and the insist 
It (Ivei into the influeocc ol modem tbought and lileiature upon the 
miodi and morals of om most promisiac mauiood." 

The Stjihdakd says : — " A striking book. . . . It is strong and earnest 
•Dd vigorous i it iliows knowledge a the lower class, and impatteoce and 
flOBteinpl ol shams of all lortt." 

ISHMAEL FEH<XLLY: AH OUTCAST. 39.66. 

Tm RICOKD says : — " As a story this book Is a 
Ing ; every detail ia interesting, and the situalia 
•od striking." 

The ATniH«t]M sayi : — " The book Is to he reconuoended for the 
dramatic effectiveness uf some of the scenes. The vrild, half-mad wamaa 
Is atwa>-s picturesque whrrcvcr she ^ipeais, and the rare seU-repressioa 
at her son is Bdmirably done" 

THE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 3s. 6d. 

The M^-thestek Exahiskr says ;—" Rustic scenes and eharactrrs 
•re drawn with free, broad l»uches, without Mt. Buchanao's arlificialily, 
and. if we may venture to My it, with more realism than Mr. Hardy's 
count rv pictures." 

The" Uvf rfool Mircurv sai-s :— " Bvaulifully told. Thore arc lew 
bnnks bettrr adapted to widen the mind and discipline the jud(;mcnt 
than this noble story." 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. 3S. id. 

TiiK SpfCTATo* says: — "This volume provps bevond all dotibt that 
Mr. HiickiiiR has maslcrrd Ibp art of the historical romancisl. 'Thr 
Btrlhright ' is. In its wav, quite as well construclod, .is wdl written, aiiit 
as full ol incldrnt as any stnry that has come from (he pen oi Mr. Conan 
Dojlc or Mr. Stanley Wryman " 

MISTRESS NANCY M0LE5W0RTH. 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—" ' Mistress Nancy Moleiwnrth ' is as charming 
a story of the kind as couM be ni<hcd. and it e^erls in literary work, 
mansbip as well as in imaginative vigour and dating invention, ... It 
would hardly be possible to Icll a story of its kind better, ot to leave 
the reader better pleased at the end." 

FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 3s. 6d. 

h Hocking's ' Fields ol Fair Renown ', 
. , leme is worked out with a good deal 

ol force and efleclive power. . . it is both interesting and powerful. * 
The Dundee Advertisek says : — " Mr. Hocking has produced a work 

which his readers of all classes will appreciate. . . . There ar *-"-" * 

some of the most beautiful aspects of dlspoaitlon." 
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